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Gentlemen, 

The  propriety  of  composing  an  address 
under  this  head  did  not,  until  of  late,  occur  to  my 
imagination,  and  with  much  trepidity  and  circum- 
spection do  I  now  attempt  the  difficult  task.  My 
apprehensions  arise  from  a  consciousness  of  the  ex- 
treme delicacy  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  danger 
I  have  to  encounter,  arising  from  the  probability  of 
a  misconstruction  being  put  on  the  sentiments  I 
may  advance ;  nevertheless  I  feel  an  enlivening 
hope,  springing  up  as  I  proceed,  that  I  shall  not  be 
unliappy  enough  to  make  an  insertion  of  a  single 
sentence  but  what  you  will  either  approve  or  pal- 
liate, and,  this  point  secured,  I  shall  be  compara- 
tively indifferent  of  all  other  consequences. 

The  succeeding  remarks  will  prove  explanatory 
of  my  motives,  and  I  trust  will  be  deemed  a  satis- 
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factory  apology  for  my  adventuring  into  the  dedi- 
catory labp'inth,  from  whence  but  few  escape 
without  considerable  loss  in  the  estimation  of  the 
most  discerning  part  of  their  readers. 

It  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  gentlemen  some- 
times allow  authors  to  make  an  ostentatious  display 
of  their  influential  names  in  the  front  of  their 
works,  while  at  the  same  time  they  possess  not  the 
shghtest  knowledge  of  the  composition,  or  of  ever 
having  seen  a  hue  thereof,  until  a  finished  copy 
has  been  formally  presented  them,  adorned  with 
their  illustrious  names  and  the  writer's  adulatory 
compHments ;  but  further,  it  is  notorious  that  com- 
posers not  unfrequently  take  the  unwarrantable 
franchise  of  introducing  the  honourable  names  of 
eminent  persons  for  this  purpose  without  ever 
obtaining  or  even  soliciting  their  permission  for  so 
doing;. 

These  considerations  have  induced  me,  with  great 
diffidence,  and  contrary  to  my  preconception  of 
the  matter,  to  frame  this  respectful  address  ;  for, 
after  mature  deliberation,  I  have  been  led  to  con- 
clude that  it  would  be  doing  an  act  of  injustice  to 
you,  to  myself,  and  to  those  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  contents  of  this  volume,  were  I  to  forbear 
gi\dng  pubhcity  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  until 
you  had  investigated  the  most  essential  parts  of  the 
manuscript,  and  felt  assured  that  it  was  calculated 
to  answer   the  end   designed,   and    thereby  prove 
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advantageous  to  the  mining  interest,  that  you  con- 
sented to  honour  it  with  yoiu:  countenance,  and 
allow  your  respected  names  to  be  introduced  in  a 
patroual  capacity. 

Without  fear  of  the  imputation  of  flattery,  I 
may  with  confidence  remark,  that  yoiu*  great  expe- 
rience, knowledge,  celebrity,  and  interest  in  mining 
affairs,  are  calculated  to  inspire  a  reasonable  hope 
that,  through  yoiu^  support  and  precedent,  success 
will  attend  my  humble  efforts,  and  I  shall  ulti- 
mately obtain  a  fair  pecuniary  remuneration  for  my 
labours ;  but,  necessitous  as  I  am,  the  animating 
thought  of  my  exertions  becoming  instrumental  in 
yielding  an  important  benefit  to  a  considerable  and 
most  useful  class  of  my  fellow-men,  is  by  far  the 
greatest  cause  of  my  exultation. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  acknowledge  the 
obligations  I  feel,  not  for  mere  nominal  patronage, 
but  for  the  actual  assistance  I  have  received  at 
your  hands,  whereby  I  have  been  enabled  to  over- 
come the  formidable  obstacles  which  presented 
themselves  against  the  accomplishment  of  this  dif- 
ficult and  embarrassing  enterprise.  And  at  the 
same  time  I  would  not  dare  neglect  to  return  my 
unfeigned  thanks,  in  the  most  undisguised  and  so- 
lemn manner,  to  that  supreme  and  gracious  Power 
whose  benign  and  omnipotent  infiuence  has  been 
manifestly  exercised  in  my  behalf  throughout  the 
arduous  undertaking. 
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Possibly  tliis  digression  may  be  condemned  as 
unseasonable,  unsuitable,  and  unfashionable^  by 
those  who  fancy  themselves  too  wise  and  indepen- 
dent to  allow  it  to  be  obligatory  upon  them  openly 
to  acknowledge  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence  in  all 
their  successful  engagements ;  but  desirous  as  I 
am  of  giving  universal  satisfaction,  far  rather  will 
I  endure  the  scorn  and  sarcasms  of  such  in  div 
duals,  than  avoid  their  contumely  at  the  expense 
of  an  approving  conscience,  and  the  approbation  of 
the  truly  wise  and  honourable. 

In  conclusion,  I  sincerely  beg  excuse  for  the 
almost  unprecedented  latitude  I  have  uninten- 
tionally taken  for  this  subject,  and  allow  me  most 
cordially  to  congratulate  you  on  the  high  degree  of 
respectability  as  well  as  the  national  utility  and 
importance  the  mining  system  of  Great  Britain 
has  recently  acquii-ed,  and  to  which,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged,  your  example  and  instrumentality 
have  materially  contributed. 

That  you  may  live  long  and  prosperously,  and 
that  uninterrupted  success  may  attend  your  every 
endeavour  to  promote    your    own    and  the  pubUc 
welfare,  is  the  sincere  and  hearty  desire  of, 
Gentlemen, 

Your  most  grateful, 

most  oljedient, 

and  very  humble  servant, 
THE  AUTHOE. 


PREFACE 


Throughout  tliis  volume  the  benefit  of  the  Practical 
Miner  has  been  constantly  kept  in  view ;  and  al- 
though the  Tables  may  be  successfully  used  on  other 
occasions,  yet  ^ve  have  professedly  the  mining  inte- 
rest solely  for  our  object. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  curious  examiner  will  find  no 
flagrant  violation  of  the  rules  of  composition  or 
mathematical  order ;  but  to  any  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  search  for  defects  we  beg  to  state,  that 
the  work  has  been  prosecuted  and  accomplished 
amidst  numerous  disadvantages,  among  which,  the 
frequent  interruptions  arising  from  the  almost  in- 
cessant duties  of  a  mining  avocation  have  not  been 
the  least  perplexing.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this, 
we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  state,  in  defence  of  the 
calculations,  that,  so  far  as  Hutton's  celebrated 
Logarithms,  compared  with  those  of  other  eminent 
authors,  can  be  relied  on  as  a  foundation,  together 
with  the  utmost  care  in,  and  repetition  of,  every 
single  operation,  supported  by  numerous  subsequent 
proofs,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  alleging  our  conviction,  that  the  Tables 
may  be  received  and  applied  to  the  most  difficult 
and  important  operations  in  dialling,  with  the  utmost 
confidence. 
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We  now  take  a  transient,  but  submissive  leave  of 
the  Mine  Agent,  and  respectfully  address  ourselves 
to  persons  in  the  capacity  of  Schoolmasters  in  min- 
ing districts. 

To  that  respectable  class  of  men  this  work  is  also 
recommended,  as  a  fit  subject  for  the  study  of  those 
youths  committed  to  their  instruction,  who  appear 
designed  for  a  mimng  occupation ;  and  having  our- 
selves had  some  years'  experience  in  public  teaching, 
we  presume  to  declare  our  persuasion,  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  rendered  extremely  useful,  by  the 
prudent  tuition  of  skilful  preceptors.  And  why, 
w^e  would  inquire,  should  not  the  theory  of  the 
essential  art  of  mining  be  taught  in  the  seminaries 
of  England,  as  well  as  in  Mexico  ?  (where,  we 
understand,  the  colleges  or  schools  of  mines  are 
among  the  most  noble  establishments  of  the  em- 
pire) ;  but  especially  in  Cornwall,  where  the  prin- 
cipal support  of  the  country  depends  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  mines,  and  Avhere  much  of  that 
prosperity  depends  on  the  judicious  management 
of  those  persons  to  whom  the  superintendency  there- 
of is  committed. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  remark,  that  we  have 
generally  used  such  terms  as  are  common,  and  in 
some  cases  almost  peculiar,  to  mining  business ; 
believing  that  this  phraseology  will  render  the  work 
far  more  intelhgible  and  acceptable  to  the  majority 
of  those  for  whose  use  it  is  designed,  than  if  we 
had  confined  oiu-selves  to  a  precise  mathematical 
mode  of  expression. 
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Tai!I,k  1.     Page  (j(i. 

In  this  scheme  the  liypothenuse  is  made  radius,  consequently 
the  other  sides  are  the  sine  and  cosine  of  the  inchided  angle. 

Corollary.  Suppose  one  end  of  the  line  A  B  to  remain  at 
A  while  the  other  end  B  is  moved  round  from  e  to  /,  then  it  is 
evident  that  the  base  C  B  will  continue  to  increase,  and  the 
perpendicular  B  D  to  decrease,  until  the  Avhole  quadrant  has 
been  swept  off. 

At  45°,  or  the  middle  of  the  quadrant,  the  base  and  perpen- 
dicular are  equal,  and  from  that  point  to  90°  the  base  will  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  the  perpendicular  decreased  from  1° 
to  45° ;  hence  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement  of  this  faible  in 
counting  the  degrees  backward  from  45  to  90. 

Tahle  II.     Page  74. 

Here  the  perpendicular  is  made  radius;  therefore  the  liypo- 
thenuse A  C  will  be  the  secant,  and  the  base  B  C  the  tangent, 
of  the  angle  A.  On  this  principle  it  is  clear  that  as  the  angle 
increases,  the  base  and  hypothenuse  will  continue  (throughout 
the  whole  quadrant)  to  increase  in  propoi-tion. 

Tabli:  III.     Pago  82. 

In  this  diagram  the  base  is  made  radius,  therefore  by  mathe- 
matical demonstration  the  perpendicular  A  C  is  the  co-tangent, 
and  the  hypothenuse  B  C  the  co-secant,  of  the  angle  C ;  and 
here  it  will  be  plain,  that  as  the  angle  C  is  increased,  the 
hypothenuse  and  perpendicular  will,  proportionably,  lie  dimi- 
nished. 


ILLUSTRATION    OF   THE    CHARACTERS. 

+  plus,  or  more,  the  sign  of  addition  ;  signifying  that  the  num- 
bers or  ([uantities  between  Avliieh  it  is  ]ilaced  are  to  be  added 
together. 

—  vii/ius,  or  less,  the  sign  of  subtraction;  denoting  that  the  less 
of  tlie  two  quantities  between  whicli  it  is  pkiced  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  greater. 

X  into,  the  sign  of  multiplication  ;  signifying  that  the  quantities 
between  which  it  is  placed  are  to  be  multiplied  together. 

H-  hi/,  the  sign  of  division  ;  signifying  that  the  formcu'  of  the  two 
quantities  between  which  it  is  jilaced  is  to  be  divided  by  the 
latter. 

;     as,  or  to,  '. '.  so  is,  the  sign  of  an  equality  of  ratios ;   denoting 
that  the  quantities  between  which  they  are  placed  are  pro- 
portional to  each  other. 
Thus,  2  :  3  : :  4  :  6,  denotes  that  2  is  to  3  as  4  is  to  6. 

=  equal  to,  the  sign  of  equality ;  signifying  that  the  quantities 
between  which  it  is  placed  are  equal  to  each  other. 
Thus,  6  -|-  4  =  10,  shows  that  G  added  to  4  is  equal  to  10. 

Z.   A  ngle. 

°    Degrees. 

'    Minutes. 
A  given  line  is  represented  by  a  stroke  or  dash  (  i  ),  as  the  base 
A  B    in  the  triangle  on  page  26,  and  a  required  line  by  a 
cipher  (  o  ),  as  in  the  legs  of  the  same  triangle. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 


Deg. 

Degrees. 

Min. 

Minutes. 

Fath. 

Fathoms. 

Ft. 

Feet. 

In. 

Inches. 

Hyp. 

Hypothenuse. 

Perp. 

Peiiiendicular. 

Comp 

.  Complement. 

Tab. 

Tabular. 

Dec. 

Decimals. 

N. 

North. 

S.         South. 


E. 

East. 

W. 

West. 

Prob 

.  Prolilem. 

Ex. 

Example. 

Ansr 

.  Answer. 

Dia. 

Diameter. 

Cwt. 

Hundred-weight, 

Qr. 

Quartei-. 

Lbs. 

Poimd.s. 

Oz. 

Ounces. 

Dwt. 

PennyAveight. 

Grs. 

Grains. 

THE 
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INTEODUCTION. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that  dialling,  in  all  its 
varieties,  is  the  most  difficult  and  momentous  part 
of  tlie  duty  of  practical  mine  agents  :  to  assist  them 
in  that  important  operation,  is  the  chief  design  in 
giving  pubhcity  to  these  Tables. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  improvements  which 
of  late  years  have  been  made  in  the  art  of  dialling, 
the  most  intelligent  miners  universally  admit,  that 
the  practice  is  still  very  imperfect ;  nay,  so  far  are 
they  from  any  detenninate  and  general  system, 
that  two  persons  can  scarcely  be  found  who  pre- 
cisely adopt  the  same  method ;  consequently  some 
plain  scheme,  founded  on  pure  mathematical  prin- 
ciples, is  a  great  mining  desideratum. 

Aware  of  the  opposition  which  is  so  apt  to  arise 
against  all  attempts  at  innovation  of  an  old  and 
establislied  habit  (which,  however  faidty  in  itself, 
custom  may  have  stamped  witli  an  imaginary  per- 
fection), it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations ill  su})p()rt  of  this  work,  and  endeavour 
to   prove    its    advantages   over    all    tlie    i)receding 
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modes  of  performing  a  dialliug  operation  in  every 
respect. 

Not  many  years  ago  tlie  customary  way  of  as- 
certaining the  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines 
corresponding  with  a  diagonal  shaft,  was  by  the 
very  uncertain,  expensive,  and  tardy  practice  of 
dropping  a  plumb-line  from  the  back  to  the  bottom, 
there  fixing  a  soUar  or  platform,  and  repeating  the 
process  from  the  brace  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft ;  this 
usage  is  largely  explained  in  '  Pryce's  Treatise  on 
Mines  and  Mining'  (a  celebrated  work,  published 
by  subscription,  about  the  year  1776),  and  therein 
described  as  the  only  system  then  known. 

It  is  true  this  most  objectionable  measure  is  now 
exploded,  but  not  without  great  reluctance  by 
many  of  its  old  practitioners,  who  were  long  before 
they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  abandon  it,  notwith- 
standing its  glaring  inconveniences,  accompanied 
with  -the  loss  of  time,  waste  of  property,  and  hazard 
of  their  lives. 

By  inserting  this  defectibility  of  our  predecessors, 
we  have  no  other  design  than  of  cautioning  oiu^ 
mining  countrymen  to  guard  against  the  too  pre- 
valent propensity  of  rejecting  any  new  system, 
merely  because  it  is  new,  or  its  utility  not  dis- 
cerned at  first  sight ;  and  to  induce  them  to  give 
the  subject  an  impartial  investigation,  before  they 
pass  a  conclusive  judgment  thereon. 

The  use  of  mathematical  instruments  is  now  par- 
tially known  in  the  mining  world ;  and,  certainly, 
those  agents  who  are  well  acquainted  therewith, 
possess   a  decided   advantage  over  others  who  are 
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not  ;  for,  doubtless,  this  science  has  the  pre- 
eminence, in  a  high  degree,  over  every  other 
method  heretofore  employed  in  dialhng.  But 
without  intending  to  undervalue  instrumental 
operation,  we  appeal  to  the  experience  of  our 
scientific  readers  for  support,  in  avouching  that  the 
process  is  ever  liable  to  errors  of  considerable 
extent,  and  whicli  are  prone  to  slide  in  unaccount- 
ably :  but  it  is  a  palpable  fact,  that  in  pointing  or 
sweeping  off  the  angles,  an  almost  imperceptible 
deviation  will  create  a  serious  departure  from  truth ; 
and  even  in  the  course  of  bisecting,  trisecting,  in- 
scribing, describing,  and  circumscribing  ;  also  in 
drawing  parallels,  raising  or  demitting  pei^en- 
diculars,  the  operation,  even  with  the  greatest  care, 
is  exposed  to  considerable  mistakes  :  and  so  sensible 
are  all  professional  men  of  this  defect,  that  instru- 
mental operation  is  never  resorted  to,  or  relied  on, 
in  any  case  where  great  acciu'acy  is  required.  But 
when  we  reflect  on  the  laborious  duties  of  the 
practical  mine  agent,  and  how  much  these  duties 
are  calcidated  to  disqualify  him  for  performing  a 
geometrical  plan  with  that  delicacy  and  precision 
whicli  the  operation  so  indispensably  demands,  we 
tlien  become  established  in  our  opinion  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  work  of  this  kind,  and  of  its  superiority 
over  every  other  system  hitlierto  introduced  in 
dialling. 

Should  any  be  yet  disposed  to  advocate  the 
existing  practice,  and  to  contend  that  it  is  fully 
adequate  to  tlie  desired  purpose,  we  beg  permission 
to  inquire  of  such  persons,  wliy  it  is  that  mistakes 
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yo  commonly  occur  in  linking  shafts  and  driving 
levels  in  most  of  our  mines  ?  Tliat  irreparable 
errors  do  frequently  happen,  is  a  truth  too  notorious 
for  contradiction  or  dispute,  and  sometimes  even 
under  the  superintendence  of  men  whose  know- 
ledge, circumspection,  and  experience  no  one 
presumes  to  call  in  question  ;  consequently  a  more 
convincing  proof  than  this  cannot  be  adduced  of 
the  fallibility  of  the  best  modern  practice,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  introduction  of  a  more  perfect 
system. 

Should  it  be  inquired  wherein  the  merit  of  this 
work  is  considered  to  consist,  we  answer,  First  — 
Accuracy  ;  and  it  will  be  discovered  at  a  glance, 
that  every  operation  of  the  principal  tables  is 
wrought  out  to  five  places  of  decimals,  or  tlie  ten 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  !  consequently  we  may 
affirm,  without  fear  of  confutation,  that,  in  this 
property,  we  outvie  every  other  system. 

Secondly — Plainness.  Of  this  quality  our  ex- 
pert readers  will  be  convinced  at  first  sight,  and 
will  need  no  instruction  for  enabling  them  to 
apply  the  numbers  readily  ;  but  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  rules  and  examples, 
a  common  school-boy  will  find  no.  insurmountable 
difficulty  in  solving  the  most  abstruse  problems 
relevant  to  dialling. 

Thirdly — Despatch.  To  this  desirable  property 
no  other  system  has  an  equal  claim,  or  can,  with 
any  chance  of  success,  enter  into  competition,  witli 
our  method  ;  inasmuch  as  an  answer,  in  most  cases, 
may  be  obtained  Ijy  the  tables  in  less  time  than  is 
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necessary  to  make  a  preparation  for  performing  the 
operation  in  any  other  way. 

And  now,  having  briefly  endeavoured  to  set 
forth  the  work  in  a  true  liglit,  Ave  commit  it  to  the 
judgment  of  a  liberal  and  discerning  people;  and 
should  it  be  instrumental  in  happily  preventing  the 
grievous  errors  which  are  so  prevalent  in  mining 
operations  (and  which,  we  are  bold  to  say,  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  continue  to  take  place  by 
the  present  day  practice) ;  or  should  it  only  help  to 
relieve  the  minds  of  faithful  superintendents  from 
that  painful  anxiety  and  suspense  which  never  fail 
to  harass  them  during  tlic  progress  of  any  con- 
siderable work,  whereby  a  heavy  responsibility  rests 
on  them  for  the  accuracy  of  their  dialling  ;  or  should 
it  in  any  other  way  have  the  happy  tendency  of 
promoting  the  interest  of  mining,  we  shall  not 
regret  the  labour,  pain,  expense,  privation,  trouble, 
and  perplexity  it  has  cost  us,  even  though  we 
should  never  receive  any  other  compensation. 
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TABLES. 


After  so  many  preliminary  observations,  it  will  be 
necessarj^  to  say  but  little  mider  this  head,  having 
already  anticipated  several  things  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, which  properly  belong  here. 

The  reader  Avill  observe  that  the  work  is  com- 
posed of  three  distinct  tables,  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son of  making  each  side  of  the  triangle  radius ;  and 
certainly  Avithout  such  an  arrangement  it  would 
have  been  incomplete. 

In  each  case  the  radius,  or  given  side,  is  one 
fathom,  being  the  most  convenient  and  familiar 
proportion  that  coidd  have  been  introduced. 

The  principal  calculations  include  every  quarter, 
or  fifteen  minutes  of  a  degree,  and  extend  from  1  to 
89  degrees,  being  sufficiently  extensive  and  minute 
for  mining  piu*poses  (the  angle  of  any  intermediate 
division  not  being  distinguished  or  required)  ;  and 
here,  it  must  be  observed,  that  tlie  divisions  are 
expressed  by  15,  30,  and  45  minutes,  which  num- 
bers represent  ^,  ^,  and  J  of  a  degree. 

The  first  and  most  essential  table  is  tliat  wherein 
the  li}T30thenuse,  or  longest   side,  is   made  radius. 
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extending  nearly  throu<2;liout  the  quadrant,  and 
every  calculation  wrought  out  to  five  decimal  places 
of  an  inch,  hereby  giving  a  direct  answer,  in  exact 
ratio  to  six  feet  of  the  given  side,  to  the  ten  tliou- 
saudtli  part  of  an  inch. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  a  little  difficulty  at  first, 
with  persons  unacquainted  with  mathematical  order, 
in  reading  the  first  table.  It  must  be  remarked, 
that  from  1°  to  45°,  or  the  middle  of  the  quadrant, 
the  degrees  and  parts  are  all  on  the  left-hand  side 
descending,  the  base  stands  in  the  adjoining  co- 
lumns, and  the  perpendicular  on  the  same  line  to 
the  right  ;  but  beyond  that  point  the  degrees  will 
be  found  on  the  right-hand  side  ascending,  and  then 
it  must  be  specially  noted  that  the  perpendicular 
and  base  will  have  changed  their  positions,  the  base 
now  standing  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  perpen- 
dicular on  the  left  hand  side. 

In  the  second  table  the  perpendicular  is  given 
and  the  angles  extend  to  60°.  One  valuable  min- 
ing property  of  this  table  is,  that  it  gives  at  sight 
tlie  underlay  in  a  fathom  of  every  angle  within  the 
range  of  60°  including  the  divisions  :  so  tliat  if  it  is 
required  to  know  the  underlay  in  a  fathom  on  any 
degree,  or  quarter  of  a  degree,  between  1  and  60,  it 
will  be  immediately  discovered  by  an  inspection  of 
the  base  in  the  column  adjoining  the  given  angle 
in  this  table. 

In  the  third  and  last  table  the  base  is  given,  and 
as  the  application  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  not  so 
general  as  the  preceding,  the  angles  have  been 
given  in   degrees  only  :    nevertheless  this   table  is 
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indispensable  on  some  occasions,  especially  in  level- 
ling or  driving  adits.  It  will  be  found,  like  the 
second  table,  to  extend  from  1  to  60  degrees. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  nature  of  the 
work  under  each  separate  head,  it  only  remains 
for  us,  after  a  few  general  observations,  to  recom- 
mend the  learner  to  the  inspection  of  the  following 
examples  ;  for  we  believe  that  one  practical  opera- 
tion will  do  more  towards  giving  him  a  clear 
understanding  or  comprehension  of  the  subject, 
than  a  volume  written  expressly  thereon,  confined 
to  mere  speculative  description. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  almost  every  instance, 
the  geometrical  construction  of  tlie  figure  is  intro- 
duced, with  the  calculation,  which  will  tend  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  practitioner  and  improvement 
of  the  beginner. 

In  conclusion  we  would  remark,  that  the  same 
attention  must  be  paid  in  taking  the  angle,  and 
measuring  the  given  line,  when  these  tables  are 
used,  as  if  the  operation  were  performed  any  other 
way. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  mining  to  take  the 
angle  of  underlaying  shafts  with  the  cover  of  the 
dial  and  a  plumb-line  ;  and  in  short  drafts,  with 
great  care,  this  method  may  answer  well  enough  : 
but  when  any  very  important  work  is  to  be  performed, 
we  would  strongly  recommend  the  application  of  a 
more  perfect  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  angle ; 
for  it  is  well  known,  that  if  this  part  of  the  process 
should  not  be  correct,  the  result  of  the  whole  work 
must  be  erroneous  as  a  matter  of  course ;    and  in- 
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deed  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  distinguish  the  mi- 
nutia  of  an  angle,  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, by  tlie  foregoing  method.  There  doubtless 
are  instruments  much  better  adapted  to  the  work, 
both  for  speed  and  accuracy,  than  the  dial ;  and  it 
is  matter  of  surprise  that  they  have  not  been  more 
generally  introduced  in  our  mines  :  of  these  instru- 
ments the  Theodolite  certainly  stands  unrivalled 
for  taking  both  horizontal  and  vertical  angles. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  enter  into  controversy  on 
this  subject  ;  those  who  imagine  the  sextant  or 
quadrant  graduated  on  the  cover  of  tlie  dial  well 
calculated  for  the  purpose,  let  them  continue  to  use 
it ;  only  we  would  especially  note,  that  should  an 
error  ensue,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  attributed 
to  the  real  cause,  and  to  that  only :  for,  as  in  all 
trigonometrical  questions,  the  angle  and  side  are 
always  given  to  find  the  other  parts  of  the  triangle, 
consequently  the  sum  of  the  one,  and  length  of  the 
other,  are  presupposed  to  have  been  correctly  ascer- 
tained, previous  to  the  commencement  of  any  other 
operation. 

Finally,  for  the  learner's  sake,  we  observe,  that  as 
the  tables  exhibit  only  the  relative  proportions  to 
the  radius  of  one  fathom,  or  six  feet,  and  are  wrought 
out  to  five  places  of  decimals  to  an  inch,  it  becomes 
necessaiy  that  every  one  who  would  use  this  work 
successfully  should  have  some  knowledge  of  deci- 
mated arithmetic  ;  because  he  will  have,  in  most 
cases,  to  multiply  for  the  whole  numbers,  and  take 
parts  for  the  fraction  of  the  fathom.  For  example  : 
suppose  the  given  side  to  be  the  liypothenuse,  mea- 
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suring  16  fathoms,  3  feet,  and  6  inches,  he  will 
then  have  to  take  out  the  numbers  opposite  the 
given  angle  in  the  tables,  and  multiply  them  by  16, 
for  the  base  and  perpendicular  respectively,  then 
divide  half  the  tabular  measure  for  the  3  feet,  and 
one  sixth  of  the  remainder  for  the  6  inches,  and 
add  them  together  for  the  sum  of  the  required  sides 
of  the  trianole.  We  have  therefore  introduced  the 
follo^ving  rides  and  examples  in  decimals,  which  are 
sufficient  to  enable  any  one  hitherto  unacquainted 
with  this  branch  of  arithmetic  to  use  the  tables  with 
the  greatest  facihty. 
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EEDUCTION  OF  DECIMALS. 

EULE. — Multiply  the  decimal  by  the  number  of 
parts  in  the  next  less  denomination,  and  cut  off 
as  many  places  to  the  right  hand  as  there  are 
places  in  the  given  decimals. 

EXAMPLE. 

What  is  the  value  of    '75014  of  a  fatliom  ? 

6 


4-50084 
12 

6-01008 

ft.     in. 

Answer  4     6-01008 

What  is  the  value  of    -93862  of  a  yard  ? 
3 

2-81586 
12 

9-79032 

ft.     in. 

Answer  2     979032 

What  is  the  value  of    -27734  of  a  foot  ? 
12 

3-32808 

in. 

Answer  3-32808 

fath.    ft.     in. 

Eeduce  5     4     6-32  to  feet,  inches,  and  decimals. 
6 


Answer  34     6-32 
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ADDITION  OF  DECIMALS. 

IIULE. —  Place  tlic  numbers  so  that  the  decimal 
points  may  stand  directly  under  each  other,  add 
up  as  in  Simple  Addition,  and  cut  ofF  for  decimals 
as  many  figures  to  the  right  as  there  are  deci- 
mals in  the  greatest  given  number. 

EXAMPLE. 

What  is  the  sum  of  3-72  and  14-7368  and  146-2 
and  -728  and  5-034  ? 

3-72 
14-7368 
146-2 
-728 
5-034 


170-4188 


ft.      in.  ft.     in. 

What  is  the  sum  of  2     11-9942   and   1     4-09658? 
1       4-09658 


4-09078 


Add  together  the  following  measures  ;  viz. 


fath. 

ft. 

in.  dec. 

6 

4 

2-260 

0 

1 

11-47298 

19 

0 

3087 

64 

5 

9-9746 

0 

0 

2-70643 

91     0       5-50101 
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SUBTRACTION  OF  DECIMALS. 

EULE.  —  Arrange  and  cut  off  tlie  decimals  as    in 
Addition. 

EXMIPLE. 

fath.    ft.     in. 

From       4     2     9-7824 
Take        2     4     8-91773 

1     4     0-86467 

MULTIPLICATION  OF  DECBIALS. 

EULE.  —  Multiply  as  in  whole  numbers,  and  cut 
off  as  many  figures  from  the  product  as  there  are 
decimals  in  the  midtiplier  and  midtiplicand. 


Multiply 

EXAMPLE. 

fatli.    ft.         in. 

2     4       7-92486  by  24 
6 

16     3 

11-54916 

4             6x4  =  24 

fa  til. 
IMultipIy        9 

66     3 

ft.    in. 
3     1-4872 

10-19664 

by  37 

6 

57 

0 

8-9232 
6 

342 
9 

4 
3 

5-5392 
1-4872 

352 

1 

7-0264 

Here  we  multiply  by  G 
twice  because  G  times 
G  are  36,  and  add  the 
given  number,  which 
makes  it  equal  to  37,  or 
G  X  6  +  1=37. 


Multiply      14     9-746  by  12 
12 

■  177     8-952 
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DIVISION  OF  DECIMALS. 

EXILE. — Divide  as  in  whole  numbers,  and  cut  off 
as  many  figures  in  the  quotient  as  tlie  decimal 
places  in  the  dividend  exceed  those  of  the  divisor. 


EXAMPLE. 

fath.    ft. 

in. 

Divide     2     4 

3-7     by  6 

6)2     4 

3-7 

0     2 

8-61 

fath.  ft.      in. 

fath.     ft. 

in. 

7)4     2     10-30994 

8)15     5 
1     5 

0-3316 

0     3     1004427 

10-5414 

ALIQUOT  PAETS  OF  A  FATHOM. 

TABLE. 


Parts 


1 

2 

3 

4 
J_ 
6 
J. 

8 

J. 

9 

1 

T2 

1 

1  6 
1 

ys" 

JL 

2  4 


of  ix  fathom  is 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto  - 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


Feet 

Inches 

3 

0 

2 

0 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

44 

0 

4 

0 

3 
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REMARKS. 


It  has  been  observed  that  the  radius  in  every 
case  is  6  feet  or  1  fatliom  ;  consequently  the  num- 
ber of  fathoms  in  the  given  side,  whether  that  side 
be  hypothenuse,  perpendicular,  or  base,  will  be  the 
multi})lier  of  the  tabular  numbers,  and  should  there 
be  a  fraction  in  the  multiplier,  the  multiplicand 
must  be  divided  by  that  fraction  agreeably  with 
the  rule  of  practice.  The  table  'of  aliquot  parts  of 
a  fathom,  in  the  adjoining  page,  will  be  found 
usefid  in  facilitating  this  part  of  the  process. 

In  some  of  the  following  examples  the  product 
has  been  obtained  in  fathoms  and  parts,  but  w^e 
woidd  recommend  the  learner  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  feet  (except  in  cases  where  the  answer  is  re- 
quired in  fathoms),  as  he  will  find  it  more  simple 
and  expeditious ;  we  speak  of  the  multiplicand  or 
number  multiplied  :  the  multiplier  must  invariably 
be  fathoms,  and  should  the  given  side  be  nominated 
in  feet,  it  must  be  divided  by  6,  to  bring  it  into 
fathoms,  before  the  operation  is  begun  by  the  fore- 
going cases. 

It  may  be  further  noticed  that  when  any  of  the 
given  sides  in  the  tables  amount  to  6  feet,  they  are 
expressed  in  fathoms,  &c. :  but  whenever  it  may  be 
required  to  produce  the  answer  in  feet,  &c.,  the 
numbers  should  be  reduced  to  that  measure  before 
they  are  multiplied,  and  this  can  be  done  by  mere 
inspection ;  viz. 

fatli.  ft.       in.  ft.    in. 

Table  2nd,  /  Base      1        1        H-loOOl  [Base     7     <Sl.^GO 

L  r>2°      \  Hvp.     1       .'3       0G().-)3  /  '^^^'^  \  Hyp.    1)     9G(»53 
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PliELIMINARY   CHAPTER 

TO    THE 

rRACTIOAL  DLVLLING  EXAMPLES. 


It  must  have  been  matter  of  regret  to  every  re- 
flecting, well-informed,  and  interested  person,  that 
(previous  to  the  present  work)  nothing  has  ever 
been  published  with  a  design  to  assist  the  British 
miner  in  his  subterraneous  operations  ;  and  while 
the  press  has  teemed  with  pubUcations  distinctly 
and  exclusively  adapted  to  benefit  the  navigator, 
the  architect,  the  sculptor,  the  surveyor,  and  even 
the  mechanic  and  artisan,  not  a  smgle  effort  has 
ever  been  made  to  extricate  the  miner  from  the 
disadvantages  under  which  he  has  ever  laboured 
(solely  for  the  want  of  a  plain,  concise,  technical, 
and  scientific  treatise  on  dialling,  accompanied  with 
appropriate  tables),  although  his  profession  yields 
to  none  in  importance  and  utility :  in  fact,  it  may  be 
said,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  be  the  parent  of  every 
art  and  science  in  the  world ;  the  use  of  metallic 
substances,  in  some  shape  or  other,  being  indis- 
pensable in  every  one  of  them  :  nevertheless  this 
highly  essential  art  has  hitherto  been  totally  dis- 
regarded by  all  classes  of  mathematicians,  and 
wliile  the  famous  invention  of  logarithms  has 
caused  tlie  science  of  trigonometry  to  soar  to  the 
very  skies,  and  traverse  old  ocean's  vast  and 
unfutliomable  expanse,  the  iuisu[)ported    miner  has 
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been  left  to  struggle  under  the  greatest  disad- 
vantages, ^vitli  nearly  as  little  obligation  to  geo- 
metrical science,  as  his  antediluvian  progenitors ; 
and  although  he  has  done  every  tiling  that  deep 
thought,  strong  natural  understanding,  unwearied 
perseverance,  and  inventive  genius  (unassisted  by 
trigonometrical  demonstration)  could  possibly  ac- 
complish, yet,  for  the  want  of  mathematical  light, 
his  exertions  have  been  ineffectual  and  insufficient 
to  disentangle  him  from  the  diificulties  with  which 
he  has  been  encircled  ;  hence  his  avocation  has,  in 
general,  been  replete  with  toil,  anxiety,  apprehen- 
sion, dissatisfaction,  and  disappointment. 

How  fiir  the  present  work  is  adapted  to  answer 
the  great  end  in  contemplation,  must  be  left  for 
the  judgment  of  the  mining  world  to  decide  ;  and 
we  doubt  not  but  the  defects  (real  or  imaginary) 
which  may  be  considered  to  exist  in  the  application, 
will  be  passed  over  and  excused  by  every  liberal 
man,  on  the  grounds  already  stated  in  the  preface, 
having  an  unshaken  confidence  that  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  work,  comprised  in  the  trigonometrical 
tables,  will  be  found  plain,  true,  and  unexception- 
able. 


DEFIXITION   OF   RIGHT-ANGLED   TRIANGLES. 

In  order  to  use  the  following  tables  with  due 
effect,  there  is  no  necessity  that  the  reader  should 
understand  anything  of  the  science  of  trigono- 
metry, that  part  of  the  work  having  been  accom- 
plished already  to  his  hand  ;    so  that,  by  the  help 

c 
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of  a  few  of  the  common  rules  of  arithmetic,  he  may 
obtain,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty,  every- 
thing required  to  be  known  in  the  geometrical  part 
of  mining. 

Previous  to  an  elucidation  of  the  simple  method 
of  working  by  the  tables,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
introduce  the  operation  by  a  few  preliminaiy  ob- 
servations and  extracts  on  tlie  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  right-angled  triangles. 

Plane  trigonometry  is  the  art  of  measuring  the 
sides  and  angles  of  triangles  described  on  a  plane 
surface,  or  of  such  triangles  as  are  composed  of 
straight  lines. 

The  theory  of  triangles  is  the  very  foundation  of 
all  geometrical  knowledge,  for  all  straight-lined 
figures  may  be  reduced  to  triangles.  The  angles  of 
a  triangle  determine  only  its  relative  species,  and 
are  measured  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  ; 
but  the  sides  determine  its  absolute  magnitude,  and 
may  be  expressed  in  fathoms,  yards,  feet,  or  any 
other  hneal  measure. 


THEOREMS. 

A  right-angled  triangle  (the  only  kind  generally 
necessary  to  be  treated  of  for  mining  purposes)  is 
that  which  has  one  right  angle  in  it  ;  the  longest 
side,  or  that  opposite  to  the  right  angle,  is  called 
the  hypothenuse,  the  other  two  are  called  the  legs 
or  sides,  or  the  base  and  perpendicular  :  or,  by 
Euclid's  definition,  '  In  a  rinht-ano-led  trianfjle,  the 
side    opposite    to    the    right    angle    is    called    the 
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iiYPOTiiENUSE,  and  of  tlic  otlier  sides,  that  upon 
wliicli  the  figure  is  supposed  to  stand  is  called  the 
BASE,  and  the  remaining  side  the  perpendicular.' 

The  three  angles  of  every  triangle  are  together 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  180  degrees. 

The  greater  side  of  every  triangle  has  the  greater 
angle  opposite  to  it. 

The  squares  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together 
double  of  the  square  of  half  the  base,  and  of  the 
square  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to 
bisect  the  base. 

The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  every  plane 
triangle  being  equal  to  half  a  circle,  or  180  degrees, 
it  therefore  follows  that  if  either  acute  angle,  in 
such  triangle,  be  taken  from  90°,  the  remainder 
will  be  the  other  acute  angle,  or  the  complement. 

The  supplement  of  any  angle  is  what  that  angle 
wants  of  180°  ;  hence  the  supplement  of  any  one 
angle  is  always  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two. 

A  few  other  properties  of  right-angled  triangles 
may  be  worthy  of  notice,  viz.  :  when  the  angle 
opposite  the  base  is  30°,  the  hypothenuse  is  exactly 
double  the  length  of  the  base. 

When  the  angles  are  45°,  the  base  and  perpen- 
dicular are  equal. 

When  the  angle  opposite  the  base  is  G0°,  the 
h}']^)othenuse  is  double  the  length  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. 

application. 

To  show  how  a  knowledge  of  the  foregoing 
theorems  may  be  I'endeied  useful  in  mining   prac- 

c  2 
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tices,  suppose  in  the  triangle  ABC,  on  page  24,  the 
base  BA  represented  a  drift  or  cross-cut,  and  the 
side  A  C  a  lode,  making  an  angle  with  the  base  of 
66°  30' ;  consequently  the  angle  A  must  be  23°  30', 
because  it  requires  that  number  of  dgrees  to  con- 
stitute a  right  angle,  the  complement  of  the  angle 
A,  or  180°,  the  supplement  of  the  triangle  ABC. 

Again,  suppose  the  angle  C  of  the  diagonal  shaft 
CA,  page  25,  were  found  to  be  39°  30',  then  the 
opposite  angle  A  must  contain  50°  30'. 

We  now  approach  towards  the  actual  use  of  the 
tables,  and  have  succeeded,  we  hope,  in  clearing  all 
impediments  out  of  the  learner's  way,  so  that  he 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  readily  applying  the 
numbers  to  dialhng  operations.  We  have  previ- 
ously set  a  few  examples  of  the  mere  act  of  taking 
out  the  primes,  and  have  studiously  endeavoured 
to  render  everything  as  perspicuous  and  compre- 
hensible as  the  nature  of  the  work  would  possibly 
admit.  But  should  anyone  have  gone  thus  far  and 
still  find  an  obscurity  hang  over  him,  so  that  he 
cannot  penetrate  into  the  nature  of  the  subject  as 
he  would  wish,  or  as  he  may  have  expected, 
yet  let  him  not  be  discouraged  ;  this  will  always  be 
the  case  with  everyone  who  calculates  on  fully 
comprehending  anything  connected  with  the  mathe- 
matics by  definition  or  description  only.  Let  him 
steadily,  attentively,  and  perseveringly  proceed  with 
the  examples,  and  if  he  is  properly  interested  in  the 
matter,  he  will  soon  find  tlie  subject  open  with  per- 
spicuity and  demonstration  on  his  mind,  and  convey 
to  him  the  incontrovertible  assurance  of  tlie  truth 
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of  the  calculations,  as  well  as  the  correctness  of  his 
own  views,  ideas,  or  conceptions  of  the  subject, 

TABLE  I.— EXAMPLE. 

When  the  angle  is  9°  and  the  hypothenuse  1 
fathom,  what  is  the  length  of  the  other  two  sides 
of  the  triangle  respectively  ? 

(page  68.) 
in.  ft.      in. 

Answer,  Base  11-26328  Perp.  5     1111356 

EX.\MPLE. 

When  the  angle  is  48°  15',  or  48|;  degrees*,  and 
the  hypothenuse  1  fathom,  what  are  the  lengths  of 
the  other  sides  ? 

(page  72.) 
ft.     in.  ft.       iu. 

Answer,  Base  4     5-71613  Perp.  3     11-94348 

TABLE  IL— EXAMPLE. 

When  the  angle  is   35°  45',  or  35j  degrees,  and 

the  perpendicidar  1  fathom,  what  is  the  length  of 

the  hj^Dothenuse  and  base  respectively  ? 

(page  78.) 
ft.     in.  fath   ft.     in. 

Answer,  Base  4     3-8326  Hyp.  1     1     47165 


*  In  this  example,  as  the  angle  exceeds  45°,  it  will  be  found 
standing  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  page  (as  already  explained), 
and  the  denomination  of  the  recjuired  sides  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom.  A  little  attention  to  this  order  will  jjrevent  the  mistake, 
which  may  otherwise  take  place,  by  an  inversion  of  the  base  and 
perpendicular. 
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EXAMPLE. 


Given  the  angle  59°  30',  perpendicular  1  fathom, 

the  other  sides  are  required. 

(page  81.) 
fath.   ft.    in.  fath.  ft.    in. 

Answer,  Base  1     4     2-2317       Hyi3.  1     5     9-8612 

TABLE  TIL— EXAMPLE. 

Given  the  angle  5°,  base  1  fathom,  the  hypothenuse 

and  perpendicular  are  required. 

(page  83.) 
fath.   ft.     in.  fath.  ft.    in. 

Answer,  Hyp.  11     2     1O10734  Perp.  11     2     G-96374 

EXAMPLE. 

Given  the  angle   30°,  base  1  fathom,  the  other 
sides  are  required. 

(page  83.) 
fath.  ft.    in.  fath.  ft.    in. 

Answer,  Hyp.  2     0     0  Perp.  1     4     4-70766 


Note. — The  foregoing  examples  serve  only  to  exemplify  the 
manner  of  taking  out  the  primes  from  the  tables ;  and  as  the 
given  side  is  exactly  one  fathom,  of  course  the  tables  give  a 
direct  answer.  In  the  following  examples  the  mode  of  taking 
out  the  tabular  numbers  is  precisely  as  the  foregoing,  but  the 
number  of  fathoms  contained  in  the  length  of  the  given  side, 
will  be  the  multiplier  of  the  other  side  of  the  triangle. 
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PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY. 

BY  THE  TABLES. 


CASE  I. 

WHEN    THE    HYPOTHENUSE    IS    GIVEN. 

EULE. — Look  in  the  first  table,  aud  against  the 
given  angle  stands  the  base  and  perpendicular, 
answering  to  one  fathom  of  the  hypothenuse  ; 
take  out  these  numbers  and  multiply  them  re- 
spectively by  the  length  of  the  hypothenuse. 

EXAJtIPLE. 

Given  the  angle  23°  30',  and  hypothenuse  12  fa- 
thoms ;  the  base  and  perpendicular  are  required. 

OPERATION. 

LASE.  PERPENDICULAR. 

Feet  2  .  4-70993      Feet  5  .  6-02833 
12  12 


28  .  8-51916         66  .  0-33996 
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BY   CONSTRUCTION. 

PROCESS.  ScAiE— 40  feci  to  an  inch. 

Draw  tlie  line  A  B  of  any  length, 
make  the  angle  C  =  23°  30'' by 
a  scale  of  chords,  or  with  a  pro- 
tractor ;  draw  the  hypothenuse 
A  C=72  feet  from  a  scale  of 
equal  parts.  From  C  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  C  B ;  then  ABC 
is  the  triangle  required.  A  B, 
measured  by  the  same  scale  of 
equal  parts,  will  be  28  feet  8  J 
inches,  and  B  C  will  be  66  feet. 

CASE  II. 

WHEN   THE   PERPENDICULAR    IS    GIVEN. 

RULE. — Look  in  the  second  table,  and  opposite 
the  given  angle  will  be  found  the  base  and 
hypothenuse  correspondmg  to  one  fathom  of  the 
perpendicular ;  multiply  these  numbers  sepa- 
rately by  the  length  of  the  perpendicular. 


EXAMPLE. 

^.^    39°  30',  and  perpendicular  9 


Given  the  angle 
fathoms    3    feet;    the    hypothenuse    and   base   are 
required. 


fath. 
i|      0 

ft. 
4 

OPERATION, 
in. 
11-3522               3 

9              1 

fath. 
i         1 

ft. 
1 

in. 

9-3096 
9 

7 
0 

2 
2 

6-1698 
5-6761 

11 

0 

3 
3 

11-7864 
10-6548 

Base  7 

4 

11-8459* 

Hyp.  12 

1 

10-4412 

*  It  has  been  before  observed  that  it  would  lie  better  to  bring 
the  answer  out  in  feet  than  in  fathoms,  as  in  the  last  case. 
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BY    CONSTRUCTION. 

PROCESS. 

Draw  the  line  A  B  of  a  suf- 
ficient length,  at  any  point 
B  erect  the  perpendicular 
B  C,  which  make  equal  to 
57  feet  by  a  scale  of  equal 
parts.  At  C  make  the 
angle  =  39°  30',  the  com- 
plement of  A.  From  C 
draw  the  hypothenuse,  and 
it  will  cut  the  base  A  B  in 
the  point  A  ;  then  will  A  B 
measure  47  feet,  and  A  C 
73  feet  10  inches. 


CASE  ni. 

WHEN    THE    BASE    IS    GIVEN. 


RULE. — Look  in  the  third  table,  and  opjiosite  the 
given  angle  (as  in  the  former  cases)  the  corre- 
sponding numbers  to  one  fathom  of  base  will  be 
seen,  which,  being  multiphed  by  the  given  length 
of  the  base,  produces  the  hypothenuse  and  per- 
pendicular. 


EXA]MPLE. 


Given  the  anule  20  dei2;rees,  and  base  28  feet  0 
inches ;  tlie  hyi)uthenuse  and  perpendicular  are 
required. 
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^20' 


ft. 

in. 

i 

17 

6-51392* 
4 

70 

2-05568 

i 

8 

9-25696 

4 

2 

11-08565 

2 

2-31424 

ft. 

in. 

* 

16 

5-81837* 
4 

65 

11-27348 

^ 

8 

2-90918 

i 

2 

8-96972 

2 

0-72729 

Hyp.  84   0-71253    Perp.  78  11-87967 


BY   CONSTKUCTION. 


PROCESS. 


Draw  the  base  A  B,  which  make  =  28 
feet  9  inches,  from  a  scale  of  equal 
parts,  at  B  erect  the  perpendicular 
B  C,  make  the  angle  A  =  70°  and 
draw  the  hypothenuse  A  C  to  cut 
the  perpendicular  B  C  in  the  point 
C ;  then  vnR  A  C  measure  84  feet, 
and  B  C  78  feet  llj  inches. 


*  These  numbers  stand  in  the  tables  in  fathoms,  &c. ;  tlie 
hj'potheniise  Avill  be  found  2  fathoms  5  feet  6  inches,  &c.,  and 
the  perpendicular  2  fathoms  4  feet  5  inches,  &c. 
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ArrLICATIOX   OF   THE   T^VBLES 


DIAGOiNAL  SHAFTS. 


EEMAKKS. 

As  in  the  foregoing  cases  each  side  of  the  triangle 
is  distinctly  made  radius,  it  follows  that  every 
problem  in  oblique  dialling,  &c.,  can  be  solved  by 
one  or  the  other  of  these  cases ;  because,  in  every 
instance,  a  side  and  the  angles  are  always  given. 

GENERAL  RULE. 

When  the  hj^othenuse  is  given,  work  by  case  the 

first. 
When  the  perpendicular  is  given,  work  by  case  the 

second. 
When  the  base  is  given,  work  by  case  the  third. 

EXAMPLE   1. 

A  diagonal  shaft  A  B   was  found  to   measure    84 
feet,*  and  the   angle  of  declination  observed  to 

*  When  tlie  given  line  is  denominated  in  feet,  it  must  be 
hrouglit  into  fathoms  by  dividing  it  by  6  (the  number  of  feet 
in  a  fathom)  ;  thus  in  the  above  cxaniitle  tlie  sliaft  being  84  feet 
is  14  fathoms,  and  tliorcfore  the  numbers  arc  multiplied  by  7 
and  2,  which  are  equal  to  14. 
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be  48  degrees ;  required  the  base  B  C,  and  per- 
pendicular A  C. 


BY  CASE  I. 


ft.     in. 

L    48°  4     5-50643 

7 


31 

2-54501 

2 

Base 

62 

5-09002 

ft. 
4 

in. 

017740 

7 

28 

1-24180 
2 

Perp. 

56 

2-48360 

EXAMPLE   2. 

A  perpendicular  shaft  B  C,  measuring  57  feet, 
was  found  to  intersect  an  underlaying  shaft  A  C, 
whose  angle  of  acclivity  was  observed  to  be  50°  30' ; 
required  the  length  of  tlie  underlaying  shaft  A  C, 
and  the  distance  from  the  perpendicular  at  the  sur- 
face A  B. 
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BY  CASE  II. 


Z50°30n  ft.     in. 

Comp.    VBase  j  ^  I     4     11-3522 


39°  30'  9 


Hyp. 


44 
2 

6-1698 
5-6761 

AB  46 

11-8459 

ft. 

i         7 

2             ' 

in. 
9-3096 
9 

69 
3 

11-7864 
10-6548 

AC  73 

10-4412 

Note. — In  the  above  examj'jle,  the  angle  having  again  l)een 
taken  with  the  horizon,  the  operative  angle  will  be  39°  30', 
because  50°  30'— 90°  =  39°  30'.  We  may  also  observe  that, 
the  length  of  the  shaft  being  57  feet,  the  multiplier  is  9-g^,  or  9 
fathoms  3  feet. 


EXAMPLE  3. 

A  horizontal  cross-cut.  B  C  from  tlie  foot  of  a 
diagonal  B  A  to  a  perpendicular  sliaft  C  A  was 
found  to  measure  224  feet  8  inches,  and  the  angle 
of  acclivity  (taken  at  B,  the  foot  of  the  sliaft)  40 
degrees ;  I  require  the  respective  lengtlis  of  the 
liypothenuse  A  B  and  perpendicular  A  C. 
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/1 40° 

Comp. 

50° 


BY  CASE  III. 


ft.      in. 
7       9-98932* 
12 


93     11-87184 
3 


281  11-61552 

7  9-98932 

2  7-32977 

0  10-44325 


ft. 
5 


60 


181 
5 
1 
0 


in. 

0-41517 
12 


4-98204 
3 


2-94612 
0-41517 
8-13889 
6-71279 


AB293       3-37786 


A  C  188       6-21247 


EXAMPLE  4. 

When  a  lode  has  changed  its  underlay. 
RULE. — Take  out  the  numbers  opposite  the  given 
angles,   and   work  tliem   by   the   former   cases  ; 
then   add   their   sums   togetlier    respectively   for 
the  answer. 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  this  number  stands  in  the  table 
1  fath.  1  ft.  9  98932  in.,  and  the  angle  having  been  taken  at  the 
foot  of  the  shaft,  the  complement  of  that  angle  (i.e.,  what  it  wants 
of  90°)  mnst  be  used ;  therefore  the  above  tabular  numl)ers  will  be 
found  in  the  column  opposite  50°,  being  the  complement  of  40°. 
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PROBLEM. 


In  dialling  a  shaft  sunk  on  a  lode,  it  was  found 
that  the  first  draft  B  D  measured  71  feet,  on  an 


angle  of  14°  45',  but  from  that  depth  to  the  foot  of 
the  shaft  C  the  angle  proved  to  be  40°  15',  and  the 
length  D  C  54  feet ;  required  the  distance  from  tlie 
brace  of  the  diagonal  B,  where  a  perpendicular  shaft 
ought  to  be  sunk,  in  order  to  come  down  exactly  at 
the  foot  of  the  underlay  ;  also  the  depth  of  the  per- 
pendicular A  C. 
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OPERATION. 


Z14°45' 


BASE. 

fath.  ft.    in. 
0     1     6-33134 
12 


3-97608 
3-05522 


3     0     0-92086 


PERPENDICULAR. 

filth,  ft.    in. 
0     5     9-6273 
12 


11     3     7-5276 
0     0  11-6045 


11     2     7-9231 


BASE. 

fath,  ft.    in. 
Z40°15'=  0     3     10-52093 
9 

5     4     10-68837 


PERPENDICULAR. 

fath.  ft.    in. 
0    4     6-95274 
9 

6     5     2-57466 


SUMMARY    OF    BASES.  SUMMARY    OF    PERPENDICULARS. 


fath.  ft.     in. 
3     0       0-92086 
5     4     10-68837 


4     11-60923 


AB52  feet  11  in. 


fath.  ft.    in. 
11     2     7-9231 
6     5     2-57466 


18 
6 


1  10-49776 


A  C  109  feet  10  in. 


EXAMPLE  5. 

When  a  lode  has  changed  or  reversed  its  under- 
lay from  north  to  south,  or  east  to  west. 

RULE. — Add  all  the  perpendiculars  together,  as  in 
the  last  problem,  l)ut  subtract  the  bases,  made 
by  the  reverse  or  contrary  shafts,  one  from  the 
other ;  the  remainder  will  be  tlie  true  length  of 
tlie  base. 
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PROBLEM. 


A  diagonal  shaft  was  found  to  incline  and  mea- 
sure as  follows,  viz.  : — 


AB 
BC 
CD 


.  54  feet  18°  45' 
.  42  do.  12°  15' 
.     69  do.    25°     0' 


throughout    the   above    drafts,    the   declination   or 


12-G 
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underlay  bore  northerly,  but  from  that  depth  D  it 
made  an  angle  of  7°  30'  in  a  southerly  direction, 
and  this  last  draft  D  E  measured  96  feet.  It  is 
required  to  know  the  perpeudiculai's  and  bases  of  all 
the  foregoing  sides  respectively  and  collectively. 


OPERATION. 


BASES   NORTHERLY. 

fath.  ft.  in. 
Z.18°45'  =  0     1  11-14364 
9 


Ba2 

5     4-29276 

Zl2°15'  =  0 

1     3-27680 
7 

Cb  1 

2  10-93760 

Z.25°    0'=0 

2     6-42852 
11 

4 
0 

3  10-71372 
1     3-21426 

Dc4 

5     1-92798 

PERPENDICULARS. 

fath.  ft.  in. 
0     5     8-17897 
9 


Aa8 

3 

1-61073 

0 

5 

10-36062 

7 

Bb6 

5 

0-52434 

0 

5 

5-25416 
11 

9 
0 

5 
2 

9-79576 
8-62708 

Cc  10 

2 

6-42284 

BASE    SOUTHERLY. 

fath.  ft.  in. 
/.7°  30' =  0     0     9-39789 


fath.  ft.  in. 
0     5  11-38403 


1     0     3-18312 

2 

E  d  2     0     6-36624 


7     5     7-07224 

2 

D  d  15     5     2-14448 
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SUMMARY. 


BASES, 
fath.  ft.     in. 
2     5     4-29276 
1     2  10-93760 
4     5     1-92798 


North   9     1 
South   2     0 

5-15834 
6-36624 

7     0 
6 

10-79210 

F  A  42  ft. 

10  in. 

PERPENDICULARS, 
fath.  ft. 


8 

6 

10 

15 


in. 

1-61073 

0-52434 

6-42284 

2-14448 


41 
6 


3  10-70239 


F  E  249  ft.  10  in. 


EXAMPLE   6. 

Wlien  a  shaft  lias  been   sunk  m   error,*  or 
exactly  at  right  angles  with  tlie  lode. 


not 


RULE    I. 


Work  for  the  base  and  perpendicular  as  before, 
by  Case  I.;  then  find  the  deviation  by  the  following 


RULE    II. 


Take  out  the  base  from  the  second  table,  standing 
opposite  the  angle  of  error,  and  multiply  it  by  the 
length  of  the  shaft. 


*  Underlaying  shafts  are  always  intended  to  be  siuik  at  right 
angles  with  the  lode  ;  that  is,  if  the  lode  runs  east  and  west, 
the  horizontal  bearing  of  the  shaft  will  be  either  north  or  south, 
as  the  lode  may  happen  to  underlie.  But  it  is  sometimes  the 
case,  that  through  inattention  of  workmen  or  other  causes,  the 
shaft  has  declined  from  its  true  course  and  inclined  toward  the 
right  or  left ;  and  as  this  is  neither  a  trivial  nor  imcommon  occur- 
rence, and  admits  not  of  development  by  the  ordinary  mode  of 
dialling,  we  have  here  introduced  a  rule  which  will  hold  good 
in  all  cases  of  the  kind. 
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TROBLEM. 

All  oblique  shaft  A  B  was  found  to  measure  89 
feet  6  inches,  on  an  angle  of  53°  15',  and  it  was 
also  obsen^ed  that  the  shaft  had  declined  3°  45' 
west  from  the  intended  right  angle  of  the  cast  and 
west  lode  :  required  the  base  C  D  and  perpendicular 
C  A,  and  how  far  the  shaft  has  departed  from  its 
true  course  A  D. 


Z53°  15'   3 


33 


67 

I  2 


OPEEATION. 

in. 
9-09027 

7 


7-83189 
2 


3-66378 
4-84,513 
7-23009 
4-80752 


Base  71     8-54652 


6  A 


ft. 
3 


25 


m. 
7-07937 

7 


1-55559 

2 


50  311118 

1  9-53908 

1  2-35979 

0  3-58994 


Perp.  53     6-60059 
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THEN    FOR   THE   DEVMTIOX. 


Table  2nd.—  L  3°  45'  Base 


ft. 

in. 

i 

0 

4-7189 

7 

2 

9-0323 
2 

5 

6-0646 

0 

2-3594 

^ 

0 

0-78 

1. 

4 

0 

019 

5     9-3940 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  if  the  above  shaft  were  sunk 
on  an  east  and  west  lode  and  the  angle  of  error  in- 
clined westerly,  that  the  foot  of  the  shaft  B  would 
be  5  feet  9  J  inches  in  that  direction  beyond  its 
designed  course  A  D. 


EXAMPLE   7. 

To  find  the  perpendicular  depth  of  the  junction 
of  lodes. 

CASE  I. 

When  two  lodes  luiderlay  in  tlie  same  direction. 

RULE. — Subtract  the  tabular  number  of  the  base 
of  the  lesser  angle  from  the  greater ;  then  by 
direct  proportion,  say, 

As  this  difTerence 
Is  to  one  fathom  perpendicular, 
So  is  the  distance  of  the  lodes  at  surface 
To  the  j  miction  of  the  lodes. 
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PROBLEM. 

Two  lodes  were  discovered  at  the  surface,  12 
fathoms  apart  fi'om  C  to  D,  both  underlaying  north. 
The  southernmost  lode  D  B  made  an  ang;le  of  38° 
15' :  the  other  C  B  23°,  Eequired  the  perpen- 
dicular depth  A  B  where  these  lodes  will  unite, 
supposing  they  both  regularly  contmue  their  re- 
spective angles  of  declination. 


OPERATION 

ft. 

FromzL38°  15'=4 

in. 

8-7602 

Take  Z.  23°    ()'=2 

65-622 

2 

21980 
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ft.     in. 

Then,  As  2     2-198 

filth.           filth. 
:     1      ::      12 

12 

6 

26-198 

72 
12 

26-198)  864-000 
78594 

(32-9 
6 

78060 
52396 

5-4 
12 

256640 

235782 

4-8 

20858 

fath.     fl.    in. 

Answer  32     5     4  AB 
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If  it  is  required  to  find  the  respective  lengths  of 
the  lodes  C  B  and  D  B,  and  the  horizontal  hne 
D  A,  work  by  Case  II.,  where  the  perpendicular  is 
given. 

TO    FIND    D  B. 


Z.38°  15' 


fath. 
I  1 


111. 

7-6831 
11 


14 

0 

0-5141 
3 

42 
0 

0 
0 

1-5423 
10-1870 

B41 

5 

3-3553 

Here  we  multiply  by  33 
and  subtract  from  the  pro- 
duct what  the  hypothenuse 
is  minus  of  that  measure, 
which,  being  eight  inches, 
is  one-ninth  of  a  fathom. 
This  is  the  shortest  method. 


TO   FIND    C  B    AND    D  A,  OR   C  A. 


Z.23°  0' 


BASE. 

fath.  ft. 
I  0     2 


m. 

6-5622 
11 


4 

4 

0-1842 
3 

14 

0 

0 
0 

0-5526 
3-3964 

C  A13 

5 

91580 

HYPOTHENUSE. 

fath.  ft,    in. 
I  1     0     6-2179 
11 


11 

5 

8-3969 
3 

35 
0 

5 

0 

1-1907 

8-6908 

CB35 

4 

4-4999 

Then  CA  +  CD=DA,  or  C  A  added  to  CD  gives 
the  line  DA,  25  fathoms  5  feet  9  inches,  &c. 
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EXAMPLE    8. 

To  find  the  perpendicular  depth  of  the  junction 
of  lodes. 

CASE  II. 

When  two  lodes,  by  their  underlay,  inchne  in- 
directly towards  each  other. 

EULE.  —  Add  the  tabular  bases  together,  then 
find  the  depth  by  direct  proportion  as  in  the  last 
example. 

PROBLEM. 

Two  lodes  were  observed  36  fathoms  apart  at 
the  surface  from  A  to  C,  the  northernmost  lode  A 
underlaying  south  18°  15',  and  the  southernmost 
lode  C   underlaying   north   31°  45' ;    required  the 


-4- 
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depth  B  D  at  \yhich  these  lodes  will  intersect  each 
other. 


OPERATION. 

To    zl8°  15 
Add^3r  45' 

ft. 
'  =  1 

'=3 
5 

in. 

11-6220 
8-5550 

8-177 

ft.         in. 

Then,  As  5       817 
12 

68-177 

fath. 
7:1: 

68-177) 

fath. 
::   36 
6 

216 
12 

(38- 

2592-0000 
204531 

0 

546690 
545416 

12740 


Answer  38  fathoms. 


If  required  to  find  the  length  of  the  lodes  A  D 
and  C  D  and  the  distance  of  the  shaft  B  from 
the  lodes  C  and  A  at  the  surface,  work  by  Case  II. 
thus : 

TO    FIND    A  B   AND    A  D. 

BASE.  HTPOTHENUSE. 

fath.    ft.     in.  fath.     ft.    in. 

^18°  15'  =  0     1     11-622  1     0     3-8135 

6  6 


1     5       9-732  6     1  10-8810 

6  6 


11     4     10-392  37     5     5-2860 

0     3     11-244  2     0     7-6270 

A  B  12     2     9-636  A  D  40     0     0-9130 
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TO    FIND   B  C    AND    C  D. 


BASE. 

fath. 

L  31°  45'  =  0 

ft. 
3 

in. 

8-555 
6 

nypoTi 
fath.    ft. 
1       1 

7     0 

lENUSE. 

in. 

0-7008 
6 

3 

4 

1 
1 

3 

3-330 
6 

7-980 
8110 

1-090 

4-2048 
6 

22 
1 

BC*  23 

42 
2 

CD  44 

2 

2 

4 

1-2288 
1-4016 

2-6304 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  A  B  and  B  C  added  together  do 
not  make  3G  fathoms,  by  something  more  than  an  inch :  now 
this  does  not  happen  through  any  defect  in  the  tables,  but  be- 
cause the  perpendicular  has  not  been  worked  out — for  if  the 
remainder  (12740)  were  prosecuted,  the  pei-pendicular  would 
prove  to  be  38  fath.  0  ft.  1-3392  in.,  instead  of  38  fathoms, 
which  addition  to  multipliers  would  make  up  the  exact  defi- 
ciency. 
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PEErENDICULAR  SHAFTS 


LEVELS. 


EULE. — When  the  angle  of  acclivity  is  given,  take 
the  complement  (or  what  it  wants  of  90°)  for 
the  operative  angle;  in  every  other  particular, 
work  by  the  former  cases. 


EXAMPLE    1. 

A  perpendicular  shaft  having  been  sunk  from 
the  top  of  a  hill  at  A,  from  whence  the  slope  to  C 
measured  330  feet :  It  is  required  to  know  the 
length  an  adit  must  be  driven  from  the  base  of  the 
hill  at  C  to  intersect  the  shaft  at  B,  and  what  will 
be  the  depth  of  the  shaft  at  that  intersection,  the 
angle  of  acchvity  at  C  being  41  degrees. 
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BY  CASE  II. 

PERPENDICULAR. 

BASE. 

ft. 

Coiiip.  of  1      3 
41°  is  49°  J 

ill. 

11-23625 
9 

ft. 
4 

in. 

6-33909 
9 

35 

5-12625 

6 

40 

9-05181 
6 

212 
3 

6-75750 
11-23625 

244 

4 

249 

6-31086 
6-33909 

216 

5-99375 

0-64995 

EXAMPLE   2. 


All  adit  having  been  driven  75  fathoms  from  A 
to  B,  required  to  know  how  far  up  the  hill  from  A 
I  oupfht  to  measure  in  order  that  a  perpendicular 
may  be  sunk  to  intersect  tlie  adit  at  x,  58  fathoms 
from  the  tail  at  A ;  also  the  depth  of  the  shaft  C  x, 
the  angle  of  acclivity  from  A  towards  C  being  33 
degrees.  Or  thus:  —  Given  the  base  58  fathoms; 
angle  of  acclivity  33°,  of  which  tlie  complement  or 
angle  of  declivity  is  57  °;  required  the  liypothenuse 
and  perpendicular. 
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BY  CASE  III. 

HYPOTHENUSE. 

ft.       in. 
Comp.  /   33°  is  57°=     7       1-85016 

8 

PERPENDICULAR, 
ft.      in. 
3       10-75735 
8 

57 

2-80128 

7 

31 

218 

7 

Cx225 

2-05880 
7 

400 
14 

AC  414 

7-60896 
3-70032 

11-30928 

2-41160 
9-51470 

11-92630 

EXAMPLE    3. 

From  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  shaft  A  B,  70 


^^^ 
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fathoms  in  deptli,  a  cross-cut  was  driven  south  14 
fathoms  3  feet  in  length  (C),  where  a  lode  was 
discovered  underlaying  north,  and  the  angle  of  as- 
cension or  elevation  72°  45' :  required  the  length  of 
this  lode  from  the  end  of  the  drift  C  to  the  surface 
D :  also  the  distance  from  the  brace  of  the  perpen- 
dicular shaft  A  to  the  back  of  the  lode  at  grass 
(D),  supposing  the  lode  to  have  a  regular  underlay. 


L 


Comp.  of  10     1 

72°  45'  is  17°  15'/ 


BY  CASE  IT. 

BASE. 

HYPOTHENUSE. 

fath.  ft.    in. 
0     1     10-3560 

7 

fath.  ft.    in. 
1     0     3-3911 

7 

2     1       0-4920  7     1  11-7377 

10  10 


21     4      4-9200  73     1     9-3770 

Add  length  of  drift  14     3       0 

36     1       4-92 


ANSWER. 

flitli. 

ft. 

in. 

Length  of  lode 

73 

1 

n 

Distance  from  sliaft  "1 
at  the  surfjice         J 

30 

1 

5 
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EXAMPLE    4. 

From  the  depth  of  36  fathoms 
4  feet,  in  an  engine  shaft  AB,  a 
cross-cut  was  driven  which  pierced 
a  lode  C,  14  fathoms  2  feet  from 
B.  The  lode  was  found  to  make 
an  angle  of  30  dgrees,  inclining 
towards  the  shaft.  Required  the 
depth  at  which  the  shaft  will 
intersect  the  lode,  and  the  length 
of  the  lode  from  C  to  the  point  of 
intersection  o. 


/ 

-I  v. 


L  30° 


BY  CASE  III. 

HYPOTHENUSE. 

fath.    ft.    in. 

1)2     0     0 

2 


PERPENDICULAR. 

fath.    ft.     in. 

1)  1      4     4-70766 
2 


4     0 

0 

7 

28     0 
0     4 

0 
0 

28     4 

0 

3 

2 

9-41532 

7 

24 
0 

1 

3 

5-9072 
5-569 

24 

4 

11-47624 

ANSWER. 

Depth  from  A  to  B 
Depth  from  B  to  o 
Extreme  depth 

fath. 

Length  from  C  to  o    28 


fath. 
36 

24 


ft. 
4 
4 


in. 

0 
11-47624 


61      2    11-47624 
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SLIDES. 


When  a  lode  has    been  thrown  up  by  a  sUde,  to 
find  the  base  and  perpendicular. 

RULE. — Add  the  bases  made  by  the  segments  of 
the  lode  together  for  the  horizontal,  and  subtract 
the  perpendicular  made  by  the  accession  of  the 
shde  from  the  sum  of  the  others  for  the  perpen- 
dicular. 


EXAMPLE. 

A  shaft  having  been  sunk  on  a  lode  114  feet 
from  A  to  B,  on  an  angle  of  54°  30',  at  this  place 
the  lode  was  separated  and  thrown  up  by  a  shde, 
from  B  to  C,  32  feet,  the  angle  of  elevation  at  B 
being  47°  :  at  C  the  lode  was  again  cut  and  pro- 
secuted on  an  angle  of  51°,  from  C  to  D,  73  feet. 
Required  to  know  the  length  from  A  to  E  at 
surface,  where  a  perpendicular  shaft  should  be  put 
down,  that  would  intercept  the  lode  at  tlie  foot  of 
the  diagonal  C  D ;  also  the  depth  of  the  sliaft  E  D. 

E 
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THE   FOREGOING   EXAJVIPLE   BY   THE   TABLES. 


Z.A  54°  30'= 


BASE. 

ft.      in. 
4  10-61632 
6 


PERPENDICULAR. 


ft.     in. 


5-81062 
6 


29 

3-69792 
3 

20 

10-86372 
3 

87 
4 

11-09376 
10-61632 

62 
3 

8-59116 
5-81062 

92 

9-71008 

66 

2-40178 

/Multiplier\ 
V  19  faths.  J 
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BASE. 

PERPENDICULAR. 

L  B47°0'] 
Comp.  43°  0'  J 

ft.     in. 
^    4  1-10388 
5 

ft.       in. 
\    4     4-05747 
5 

20  5-51940 
1  4-30796 

21  9-88736 


21  11-28735 /Multiplier  \ 
1     5-552      \5fatli.2ft./ 


23     4-83935 


L  C  51°  0' 


ft. 

^1  4 


m. 
7-95451 
12 


55  11-45412 
0     9-32575 

56  8-77987 


ft. 

in. 

^    3 

9-31107 

12 

45     3-73284  /Miiltiplierx 
0     7-55184  U2fa.  1ft.; 


45  11-28468 


SUMMARY. 


BASES. 


ft.     in. 
92  9-71008 
21  9-88736 
50  8-77987 

Answer  E  A  =  171  4-37731 


PERPENDICULARS. 

ft.  in. 

A=  66  2-40178 

C=  45  11-28468 


L 

L  

112 
L  ^=   23 

DE  =  88 


1-68646 
4-83935 


8-84711 


Note. — Perpendiculars  to  strike  B  or  C  and  their  respective 
horizontal  distances  from  A  are  shown  by  the  sums  of  the  first 
and  second  operation  in  the  above  calculations. 


When  a  lode  has  been  thrown  down  by  a  shde. 

EULE. — Add  the  perpendiculars  together  for  the 
depth,  and  subtract  the  base  of  tlie  slide  from 
the  bases  of  the  segments  of  the  lode  for  the 
horizontal. 

E    2 
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SLIDES. 


EXAMPLE. 

A  shaft  A  B  having  been  sunk  77  feet  on  a  lode, 
wliicli  made  an  angle  of  34°  45',  it  was  there  found 
that  a  shde  had  severed  or  disjointed  the  lode  and 


carried  it  downward  from  B  to  C  40  feet,  on  an 
angle  of  depression-  or  dechvity  59°.  Here  (at  C) 
the  lode  was  again  discovered,  and  wrought  102 
feet  from  C  to  D,  on  an  angle  of  42°  15' ;  required 
the  depth  of  the  vertical  line  DE,  and  length  of 
the  horizontal  A  E. 


SLIDES. 
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Note. — Should  it  be  required  to  find  the  proper  depth  in  the 
shaft  D  E  from  whence  to  drive  a  cross-cut  to  strike  the  end  of 
the  shaft  A  B  (where  the  slide  first  appeared) — the  perpendicular 
of  the  first  draft  gives  the  depth,  and  the  length  of  the  cross-cut 
will  be  found  by  subtracting  the  base  of  the  first  draft  from  the 
horizontal  line  A  E  ;  and  should  it  be  necessary  to  make  a  drift 
from  the  shaft  D  E  to  the  angle  C  (where  the  lode  was  again 
discovered),  the  depth  will  be  Ibund  by  adding  the  perpendiculars 
of  A  and  B  together,  and  the  bases  of  B  and  C  will  be  the  length 
of  the  drift. 


THE  FOEEQOING  EXAMPLE  BY  THE  TABLES. 


Z.  A  34°  45' 


BASE. 

ft.    in. 

3     503977 
12 

p] 

i 

2 

i 

2RPE] 
ft. 

4 

59 
2 
1 

WICULAR. 

in. 

11-15858 
12 

41     0-47724 

1     8-51988 
1     1-67992 

1-90296 
5-57929 
7-71952 

43  10-67704 

63 

3-20177 

L   B  59°  0' 


it.   in. 


1-71605 
6 


30  10-29630 
2  6-85802 
0  10-28600 


34  3-44032 


1 

2 

ft. 

3 

in. 

108274 
6 

i 

'I 

0 

6-49644 
6-54137 
6-18045 

20  7-21826 
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SLIDES. 


BASE. 

PERPENDICULAR. 

ft. 

in. 

ft. 

in. 

L  C  12°  15'  4 

0-41011 

4 

5-2957 

4 

4 

16 

1-64164 

17 

9-1828 

4 

71 

4 

64 

6-56656 

0-7312 

4 

0-41041 

4 

5-2957 

68 

6-97697 

SUMMARY. 

75 

6-0269 

BASES. 

PERPENDICULARS. 

ft.     in. 

ft.      in. 

z.  A  .  .  . 

43  10-67704 

63     3-20177 

Z.  C  .  .  . 
^  B  .  .  . 

68     6-97697 

112     5-65401 
31     3-44032 

20     7-21826 
75     6-0269 

Ans.  A  E  = 

78     2-21369 

DE=: 

159     4-44693 
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HORIZONTAL  DIALLING. 


RULE. — Observe    which   side    of   the    triangle    is 
given,  and  work  by  the  specified  case. 

When  there  is  more  than  one  draft  in  the  opera- 
tion, add  the  sums  of  the  respective  sides  together 
for  the  answer. 


EXAMPLE  1. 

Being  required  to  put  down  a  shaft  618  feet  due 
east  of  an  engine  shaft  at  A,  I  am  prevented  from 


measuring  in  a  direct  hne  by  intervening  hills  and 
wood :    I   therefore  find  it  necessary,    in   order  to 
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avoid  these  obstructions,  to  go  on  an  angle  of  27° 
south  of  east  fi'om  tlie  shaft  A.  What  distance 
must  I  proceed  in  this  direction  before  I  come  at 
right  angles  with,  or  due  south  of,  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  given  line,  and  how  far  must  I  then 
measure  in  a  northerly  direction  to  come  exactly 
on  the  required  spot  ?  Or  the  question  may  stand 
thus : — Given  the  perpendicular  618  feet,  angle 
27° ;  the  hypothenuse  and  base  are  required. 


27°  = 

OPERATION. 

BASE. 

ft.     in. 

3     0-6858 
10 

HYI 
ft. 

6 
67 

'OTHENUSE. 

in. 

8-8075 
10 

30 

305 
9 

6-8580 
10 

8-5800 
2-0574 

40750 
10 

/Multiplierx 
U 03  lath,  j 

673 
20 

693 

4-7500 
2-4225 

314 

10-6374 

EXA2HPLE    2. 

71425 

It  being  required  to  find  the  distance  between 
two  shafts  A  and  B,  which  are  inaccessible  to  a 
direct  measurement  on  account  of  a  marsh  or  lake 
lying  in  the  way  :  I  consequently  measure  352  feet 
on  an  angle  of  63°  south  of  west,  from  A  to  C;  at 
this  station  (C)  I  can  see  the  shaft  B,  which  I  find 
by  observation  bears  29°  north  of  west,  and  the  fine 
from  C  to  B  measures  615  feet :  how  far  are  these 
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shafts  apart  in  a  riglit  line  ?     Or  the  question  may 
stand  simply  thus  :  — 

{Given  angle  63°,  hypothcnuse  352  feet.  1 
Given  angle  29°,  hypothenuse  615  feet.  J 
The  sum  of  the  pei^pendiculars*  is  required. 


OPEEATION. 


PERPENDICULAR. 

ft.     in. 


<1A63= 


»^  00 


29 


8-68732  z  C29° 
11 


11-5G052 
5 


149 
8 
1 
0 


9-80260 
2-06196 
4-34366 
5-44788 


159  9-65610 


PERPENDICULAR. 

ft.     in. 
5     2-97262 
10 


52 


5-72620 
10 


524  9-26200 

10  5-94524 

2  7-48631 

537  10-69355 


•i3  Ci 


E3  (M 

^  I— I 


ft. 

159 
537 


SUM. 

in. 

9-65610 
10-69355 


Ans.  AB.  697  8-34965 

*  As  in  this  instance  the  perpendicular  only  is  wanted,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  tiiking  out  the  other  side. 
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VERTICAL  DIALLING; 


MENSUEATION    OF   HEIGHTS. 


EXILE.  —  Observe  the  given   side   and   angle,  and 
work  by  the  respective  cases  as  heretofore. 


EXAMPLE   1. 

From  the  bottom  of  a  tower  at  B,  I  measured  200 
feet  in  a  direct  line  B  A  on  an  horizontal  plane ;  I 
then  took  the  angle  A  42°  :  required  the  height  of  the 
tower  and  staff  B  C. 


MENSURATION    OF    HEIGHTS. 
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OPERATION, 


Complement  of  Z.  A 

42°  is  ^  C  48° 


ft.      in. 

5    4-82909 
11 


/  Multiplier  \ 
V53  fatb.  2  ft./ 


59  5-11999 
3 

178  3-35997 

1  9-60969 

Ans.  BC  180  0*96966 


In  operations  of  this  nature  the  hypothenuse  need  not  be 
regarded. 

EXAMPLE    2. 

Wanting  to  ascertain  the  height  of  an  iiTCgiilar 
hill,  I  proceed,  from  the  several  stations  A,  B,  and 
C,  to  take  the  angles  and  measure  the  distances  as 
follows,  viz.  : 

From  A  to  B  ^  41°      0'  length  210  feet. 

From  B  to  C^22°      0'  length  216  feet. 

From  C  to  D^  37°    30'  length  247  feet. 
Kequired  the  altitude  E  D. 
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MENSURATION   OF   HEIGUTS. 


OPEK\TION. 


*Z  A41°0'  Comp.  49°0' 


6)210  feet 

35  Multiplier 


L  B  22°  0'  Comp.  68°  0' 
6)216 

36  Multiplier 


L  C  37°  30' Comp.  52°  30' 

6)247 

41   .  1   Multiplier 


ft.  in. 

A  137  9-26875 

B  80  10-98012 

C  150  4-36875 

Ans.  height  E  D  369  0-61762 


PERPENDICULAR, 
ft.  in. 
3  11-23625 

7 


27 

6-65375 
5 

137 

9-26875 

2 

2-97167 
6 

13 

5-83002 
6 

80  ; 

10-98012 

k           3 

7-83082 
10 

36 

6-30820 
4 

146 
3 
0 

1-23280 
7-83082 
7-30513 

150  4-36875 
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MISCELLANEOUS   EXAMPLES   IN    THE 
FOREGOING   RULES. 

Given  the  hypothenuse  14  feet  5  inches,  angle 
88* :  required  the  base  and  perpendicular.* 

ft.       in. 

.  f  Base  =  14     489 

^"^^^^MPerp.=     0      603 

Given  the  perpendicular  100  feet,  angle  60" :  re- 
quired the  hypothenuse  and  base. 

ft.        in. 

'^"'^'"^'■{B^e^lTS     2-428 

Given  the  base  118  feet,  angle  (Comp.)  23°  :  re- 
quired the  hypothenuse  and  perpendicular. 

ft.       in. 

.  f  Hyp.  =  301    11-97 

Answer  i  ^''^         „^o      a  no 

LPerp.=  2/8      0-02 

Given  the  angle  53° :  required  the  underlay  in  a 
fathora.f 

fath.  ft.       in. 

Answer  1      1      11-5472 
Given  the  angle  36°  45' :    required  the  underlay 

in  a  fathom. 

ft.    in. 
Answer  4     5*5650 

*  In  single  drafts,  one  or  two  figures  of  the  decimal  will  be 
sufficient,  the  others  may  be  rejected. 

f  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  underlay  is  given  in 
the  base  of  the  second  table. 


62  MISCELLANEOUS    EXAMPLES. 

GivGii  tlie  angle  4°  1 5' :  required  the  underlay 
in  a  fathom. 

in. 

Answer  5-3496 

A  diagonal  shaft  having  been  sunk  8°  30'  out  of 
its  true  course  ;  what  will  be  the  extent  of  de- 
parture, supposing  the  length  of  the  shaft  76  feet? 


VIZ.  : 


ft. 

in. 

Answer  11 

4-9577 

.agon£ 

il  shaft  were  sun 

ft. 

in. 

zL87° 

0' 

=  14 

5 

Z.47 

0 

=  11 

2 

lS7 

30 

=  36 

3 

LQ9 

30 

=  26 

2    ■ 

Z.77 

30 

=  23 

2 

^65 

30 

=     9 

2 

Eequired  the  sum  of  the  bases  and  perpendicu- 
lars. 

A  fPerp.    52      8-45944 

J\_nswer   -i 

I  Bases  169     6-90784 

Wantmg  to  know  the  distance  between  two 
shafts,  inaccessible  in  a  right  line,  I  measured  from 
the  first  shaft  126  feet,  on  an  angle  of  27°  15'  E.  by 
N.  ;  from  this  station  to  the  second  shaft  the  line 
measured  91  feet,  on  an  angle  of  42°  30'  N.  by  W. : 
how  far  are  the  shafts  apart  ? 

ft.       in. 
Answer  179      1-3 


MISCELLANEOUS    EXAMPLES.  68 

Wanting  to  know  the  altitude  of  a  precipice,  I 
measured  off  from  its  base  66  feet,  and  from  thence 
I  take  the  angle  to  the  summit,  which  I  find  to  be 
42°  (and  consequently  the  complement  48°) :  re- 
quired the  height. 

ft.      in. 
Answer  59      5-91999 

At  the  foot  of  a  hill  the  anojle  to  the   summit 

was  36°,  from  this  place  an  adit  had  been  driven 

in  a  direct  hue  218  feet :    how  far  must  I  measure 

up  the  hiU  to  put  down  a  perpendicular  shaft  on 

the  end  of  the  adit,  and  what  will  be  the  depth  of 

the  shaft  ? 

.  f  Hyp.  or  slope  281      5-54804 

Answer   <      '^  '■  ^ 

I  Perp.  or  shaft  158     4-62816 

At  the  foot  of  a  diagonal  shaft,  28  fathoms  in 
length,  sunk  on  a  lode  27°  45'  underlaying  north, 
another  lode  was  cut  making  an  angle  48°  45'  un- 
derlaying south  :  what  is  the  distance  from  the 
brace  of  the  shaft  to  the  back  of  the  north  lode  ? 


FIKST  TABLE. 

BASE.  PERPENDICULAR. 

ft.     in.  ft.     in. 

Z.27''45'     2     9-5  5     3-7 

7  7 

19     6-5  37     1-9 

4  4 

78     20         148     7-6         Divide   this  by  6  for  the 

mvutiplicr  of  the  2nd  angle, 

fath.  ft.  in. 
which  will  he       24      4    7'6 
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MISCELLANEOUS    EXAMPLES. 


L  48°  45' 
Comp. 
41°  15' 


THEN  —  SECOND    TABLE. 

BASE. 

ft.     in. 


5 

314 

6 

31 

6-84 

4 

126 

3-36 

2 

7-57 

0 

10-52 

0 

5-26 

0 

0-65 

ANSWER. 

Base  of  north  lode 
Base  of  south  lode 

Required  distance   208     5 


ft. 

78 

130 


in. 
2 
3 


130     3-36 


A  perpendicular  shaft  having  been  sunk  168  feet 
in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  the  slope  or  declivity 
making  an  angle  with  the  shaft  of  54°  15':  required 
to  know  how  far  I  must  measure  down  the  hill  to 
get  at  the  right  spot  for  driving  an  adit  to  come  in 
the  exact  depth  of  the  shaft, — the  length  of  the 
adit  is  also  required. 

ft.        in. 
8-58 
4-40 


.  r  Slope  287 

Answer  i   ,  ,f     „^„ 

I  Adit    233 


A  lode  underlaying  south  was  observed  to  make 
an  angle  of  17°  15' :  required  to  know  what  dis- 
tance from  the  back  of  the  lode  will  be  proper  for 
sinking  a  perpendicular  shaft  that  shall  intersect 
the  lode  at  the  depth  of  45  fathoms. 


ft. 
Answer  83 


in. 

10-020 


A 

11 

1 

>s 

^  ., 

\N% 

~^-~ 

---., 

-^_ 

I 

N^ 

7 

C 

\ 

^ 

\ 

> 

/ 

B 

X 

^^ 

^^ 

— 

— \^ 

07 


FIRST  TABLE. 

HYPOTHENUSE   RADIUS, 

ONE    FATHOM. 


ANGLE 

BASE 

PERPENDICULAR 

Deg. 

Min. 

Feet> 

Ins.     Decimals 

Feftt 

Ins. 

Decimals 

Deg. 

Llin. 

1 

0 

0 

•02094 

6 

0 

89 

59 

2 

0 

0 

04189 

6 

0 

89 

58 

3 

0 

0 

06283 

6 

0 

89 

57 

4 

0 

0 

08387 

6 

0 

89 

56 

5 

0 

0 

10482 

6 

0 

89 

55 

6 

0 

0 

12576 

6 

0 

,89 

54 

7 

0 

0 

14670 

6 

0 

89 

53 

8 

0 

0 

16765 

6 

0 

89 

52 

9 

0 

0 

18859 

6 

0 

89 

51 

10 

0 

0 

20943 

6 

0 

89 

50 

i  11 

0 

0    1 

23038 

6 

0 

89 

49  i 

1  12 

0 

0    ' 

25132 

6 

0 

89 

48 

13 

0 

0    , 

27225 

6 

0 

89 

47 

14 

0 

0    i 

29319 

6 

0 

89 

46 

15 

0 

0 

31414 

5 

11 

•99932 

89 

45 

30 

0 

0 

62831 

5 

11 

•99726 

89 

30 

45 

0 

0       -94245 

1   ^ 

11 

•99381 

89 

15 

p 

EEPENI 

)ICULAH 

BA 

SE 

ANGLE 

Note. — This  page  had  no  place  in  the  former  edition,  but 
will  be  found  useful  in  particiilar  cases  for  long  lines  where  the 
angle  is  required  to  be  very  minute.  It  will  be  seen  that  as 
there  is  but  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  difference  in  one 
fathom  between  the  hypothenuse  and  perpendicular  on  the  firbt 
15'  or  first  ^  of  a  degree,  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  at  any 
less  fraction  would  be  useless. 
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FIRST   TABLE. 


ANGLE   J 

BASE 

PERPENDICULAR 

Deg. 

1 

Min. 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

Deg. 

Min. 

0 

1 

•25657 

5 

11 

•98903 

89 

15 

0 

1 

•57067 

5 

11 

•98286 

45 

30 

0 

1 

•88474 

5 

11 

•97532 

30 

45 

0 

2 

•19877 

5 

11 

•96664 

15 

2 

0 

2 

•51276  i 

5 

11 

•95614 

88 

15 

0 

2 

•826G6 

5 

11 

•94249 

45 

30 

0 

3 

•14060 

5 

11 

•93147 

30 

45 

0 

3 

•45442 

5 

11 

•91708 

15 

3 

0 

3 

•76819 

5 

11 

•90132 

87 

15 

0 

4 

•08188 

5 

11 

•88420 

45 

30 

0 

4 

•39549 

5 

11 

•86571 

30 

45 

0 

4 

•70902 

5 

11 

•84584 

15 

4 

0 

5 

•02246 

5 

11 

•8-2461 

86 

15 

0 

5* 

•33581 

5 

11 

•80201 

t 

30 

0 

5 

•64905 

5 

11 

•77805 

45 

0 

5 

•96219 

5 

11 

•75272 

15 

5 

0 

6 

•27521 

5 

11 

•72602 

85 

15' 

0 

6 

•58811 

5 

11 

•69793 

45 

30 

0 

6 

•90090 

5 

11 

•66853 

30 

45 

0 

7 

•21354 

5 

11 

•63773 

15 

G 

0 

7 

•52605 

5 

11 

•60558 

84 

15 

0 

7 

•83842 

5 

11 

•57205 

45 

30 

0 

8 

•15063 

5 

11 

•53718 

30 

45 

0 

8 

•46269 

5 

11 

•50093 

15 

7 

0 

8 

•77459 

5 

11 

•46333 

83 

15 

0 

9 

•08633 

5 

11 

•42435 

45 

30 

0 

9 

•39789 

1  5 

11 

•38403 

30 

45 

0 

9 

•70926 

5 

11 

•34234 

15 

8 

0 

10 

•02046 

5 

11 

•29930 

82 

15 

0 

10 

•33147 

5 

11 

•25490 

45 

30 

1  0 

10 

•64228 

5 

11 

•20914 

30 

45 

!  0 

10 

•95288 

5 

11 

•16203 

15 

9 

'  0 

11 

•26328 

5 

11 

•11356 

81 

15 

0 

11 

•57347 

1  ^ 

11 

•06374 

45 

30 

0 

11 

•88343 

!  5 

11 

•01256 

30 

45 

1 

0 

•19316 

5 

10 

•96004 

15 

10 

1 

0 

•50267 

5 

10 

•90616 

80 

PE  RPENDICULAK 

1 

BA 

SE 

ANGLE 

1 

IIYPOTllENUSE    RADIUS. 


Gi) 


ANGLE 

- 

BASE 

PEEPENDICUT.AR 

Deg. 

Min. 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

Deg. 

Min. 

10 

15 

0 

•81193 

5 

10 

•85093 

45 

30 

1 

•12096 

•5 

10 

•79435 

30 

45 

1 

•42973 

5 

10 

•73643 

15 

11 

1  1 

1 

•73825 

5 

10 

•67716 

79 

15 

1  _ 

2 

•04650 

5 

10 

•61654 

45 

30 

2 

•35449 

5 

10 

•55458 

30 

45 

1 

2 

•66221 

5 

10 

•49128 

15 

12 

2 

•96964 

5 

10 

•42663 

78 

15 

3 

•27680 

5 

10 

•36062 

45 

30 

3 

•58365  ! 

5 

10 

•29331 

30 

45 

1 

3 

•89021 

5 

10 

•22464 

15 

13 

4 

•19648  1 

5 

10 

•15465 

!  77 

15 

4 

•50243  1 

5 

10 

•08331 

45 

30 

4 

•80807 

5 

10 

•01062 

30 

45 

5 

•11338 

5 

9 

•93663 

15 

14 

1 

5 

•41838 

5 

9 

•86129 

76 

15 

1 

5 

•72204 

5 

9 

•72304 

45 

30 

6 

•02736 

5 

9 

•70663 

30 

45 

6 

•33134  1 

5 

9 

•62730 

15 

15 

6 

•63497  i 

5 

9 

•54666 

75 

15 

6 

•93825 

5 

9 

•46469 

45 

30 

7 

•24116  ; 

5 

9 

•38139 

30 

45 

7 

•54371 

5 

9 

•29677 

15 

16 

7 

•84589 

5 

9 

•21084 

74 

15 

8 

•14769 

5 

9 

•12359 

45 

30 

8 

•44910 

5 

9 

•03502 

30 

45 

8 

•75014  1 

5 

8 

•94514 

15 

17 

9 

•05076 

5 

8 

•85395 

73 

15 

9 

•35099 

5 

8 

•76143 

45 

30 

9 

•65082 

5 

8 

•66762 

30 

45 

9 

•95023  j 

5 

8 

•57250 

15 

18 

10 

•24922  ! 

5 

8 

•47607 

72 

15 

10 

•54779 

5 

8 

•37833 

45 

30 

10 

•84594 

5 

8 

•27931 

30 

45 

11 

•14364  i 

5 

8 

•17897 

15 

19 

11 

•44091 

5 

8 

•07734 

71 

15 

11 

•73772 

5 

7 

•97441 

45 

PEBPEXDICULAJ 

{ 

BASE 

ANGLE 
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FIRST    TABLE. 


ANGLE 

BASE 

PERPENDICULAR 

i 

Deg.  Min. 

Feetl 

Ins. 

Decimals 

Feet 

Ins.  1 

Decimals 

Deg. 

Min. 

19 

1 
30 

2 

0 

•03409 

5 

7 

•87019  1 

30 

45 

2 

0 

•33000 

5 

7 

•76467  ', 

15 

20 

2 

0 

•62545 

5 

7 

•65787  1 

70 

15 

2 

0 

•92043 

5 

.7 

•54977 

45 

30 

2 

1 

•21493 

5 

7 

•44040 

30 

45 

2 

1 

•50895 

5 

7 

•32973 

15 

21 

2 

1 

•80249 

5 

7 

•21779 

69 

15 

2 

2 

•09554 

5 

7 

•10457 

45 

30 

2 

2 

•38809 

5 

6 

•99007 

30 

45 

2 

2 

•68013 

5 

6 

•87429  : 

15 

22 

2 

2 

•97167 

5 

6 

•75724 

68 

15 

2 

3 

•26270 

5 

6 

•63892 

45 

30 

2 

3 

•55320 

5 

6 

•51932 

30 

45 

2 

3 

•84320 

5 

6 

•39847 

15 

23 

2 

4 

•13264 

5 

6 

•27635 

67 

15 

2 

4 

•42156 

5 

6 

•15297 

45 

30 

2 

4 

•70993 

6 

6 

•02833 

30 

45 

2 

4 

•99776 

5 

5 

•90243 

1 

15 

24 

2 

5 

•28503 

5 

5 

•77528 

66 

15 

2 

5 

•57176 

5 

5 

•64686 

45 

30 

2 

5 

•85791 

5 

5 

•51721 

30 

45 

;  2 

6 

•14350 

5 

5 

■38631 

15 

25 

I  2 

6 

•42852 

5 

5 

•25416 

65 

15 

2 

6 

•71295 

5 

5 

•12077 

45 

i  30 

,  2 

6 

•99680 

5 

4 

•98614 

30 

45 

i  2 

7 

•28006 

5 

4 

•85027 

15 

26 

2 

7 

•56272 

5 

4 

•71317 

64 

15 

2 

7 

•84479 

5 

4 

•57483 

45 

30 

2 

8 

•12622 

5 

4 

•43528 

30 

45 

2 

8 

•40708 

5 

4 

•29448 

15 

27 

2 

8 

•68732 

5 

4 

•15247 

63 

15 

2 

8 

•96692 

5 

4 

•00923 

45 

30 

2 

9 

•24590 

5 

3 

•86478 

30 

45 

2 

9 

•52424 

5 

3 

•71911 

15 

28 

2 

9 

•80195 

5 

3 

•57223 

62 

15 

2 

10 

•07902 

5 

3 

•42413 

1     45 

30 

2 

10 

.35543 

5 

3 

•27483 

'     30 

p 

KKPENI 

)ICII,AI 

t 

1 

i 

1 

BAb 

E 

ANGLE 

IIYPOTHENUSE    KADIUS. 
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11 

ANGLE    1 

BASE 

PBBPENDICULAR 

Deg. 

Min. 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals  | 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

Deg.  j  Min. 

i 

28 

45  ' 

2 

10 

•63120 

5 

3 

•12433 

1 

15 

29 

2 

10 

•90630  ' 

5 

2 

•97262 

61 

15 

2 

11 

•18073  1 

5 

2 

•81972 

45 

30 

2 

11 

•45450 

5 

2 

•66561 

30 

45 

2 

11 

•72759  ; 

5 

2 

•51031 

15 

30 

3 

0 

•00000 

5 

2 

•35383 

60 

15 

3 

0  1 

•27173 

5 

2 

•19616 

45 

30 

3 

0 

•54276 

5 

2 

•03730 
•87726 

30 

45 

3 

0 

•81310 

5 

15 

31 

3 

1 

•08274 

5 

•71605 

59 

15 

3 

1 

•35168 

5 

•55366 

45 

30 

3 

1 

•61990 

5 

•39009 

30 

45 

3 

1 

•88740 

5 

•22536 

15 

32 

3 

2 

•15419 

5 

•05946 

58 

15 

3 

2 

•42024 

5 

0 

•89240 

45 

30 

3 

2 

•68557 

5 

0 

•72418 

30 

45 

3 

2 

•95016 

5 

0 

•55481 

15 

33 

3 

3 

•21401 

5 

0 

•38428 

57 

15 

3 

« 

•47711 

5 

0 

•21261 

; 

45 

30 

3 

3 

•73946 

5 

0 

•03978 

30 

45 

3 

4 

•00105 

4 

11 

•86581 

i 

15 

34 

3 

4 

•26189 

4 

11 

•69071 

56 

15 

3 

4 

•52195 

4 

11 

•51446 

45 

30 

3 

4 

•78125 

4 

11 

•33709 

30 

45 

3 

5 

•03977 

4 

11 

•15858 

15 

35 

3 

5 

•29750 

4 

10 

•97894 

55 

15 

3 

5 

•55445 

4 

10 

•79819 

45 

30 

3 

5 

•81062 

4 

10 

•61632 

30 

45 

3 

6 

•06598 

4 

10 

•43333 

15 

36 

3 

6 

•32054 

4 

10 

•24922 

54 

15 

3 

6 

•57429 

4 

10 

•06401 

1 

45 

30 

3 

6 

•82724 

4 

9 

•87770 

30 

45 

3 

7 

•07937 

4 

9 

•69027 

15 

37 

3 

7 

•33068 

4 

9 

•50176 

53 

15 

3 

7 

•58117 

4 

9 

•31214 

45 

30 

3 

7 

•83082 

4 

9 

•12144 

30 

45 

3 

8 

•07965 

4 

8 

•92965 

15 

1 

1           V 

1 

BRPEN 

DICVLA 

M 

BASE 

;    ANGLE 

72 


FIRST   TABLE. 


ANGLE 

1 

BASE 

PERPENDICULAR 

Deg.  Min. 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals  1  Feet 

1 

Ids. 

Decimals 

Deg. 

Min. 

38 

1 
1 

3 

8 

•32763 

4 

8 

•73678 

52 

15 ; 

3 

8 

•57476 

4 

8 

•54282 

45 

30 

3 

8 

•82105 

4 

8 

•34779 

30 

45 

3 

9 

•06649 

4 

8 

•15168 

15 

39 

3 

9 

•31107 

4 

7 

•95451 

51 

15 

3 

9 

•55478 

4 

7 

•75627 

45 

30  i 

3 

9 

•79763 

4 

7 

•55697 

30 

45 

3 

10 

•03961 

4 

7 

•35661 

15 

40 

3 

10 

•28071 

4 

7 

•15520 

50 

15 

3 

10 

•52093 

4 

6 

•95274 

45 

30 

3 

10 

■76026 

4 

6 

•74923 

30 

45 

3 

10 

•99871 

4 

6 

•54468 

15 

41 

3 

11 

•23625 

4 

6 

•33909 

49 

15 

3 

11 

•47290 

4 

6 

•13246 

45 

30 

3 

11 

•70864 

4 

5 

•92481 

30 

45 

3 

11 

•94348 

4 

5 

•71613 

15 

42 

4 

0 

•17740 

4 

5 

•50643 

48 

15 

4 

0 

•41041 

4 

5 

•29570 

45 

30 

4 

0 

•64250 

4 

5 

^08396 

30 

45 

4 

0 

•87365 

4 

4 

•87122 

15 

43 

4 

1 

•10388 

4 

4 

•65747 

47 

15 

4 

1 

•33318 

4 

4 

•44271 

45 

30 

4 

1 

•56153 

4 

4 

•22696 

30 

45 

4 

1 

•78894 

4 

4 

•01021 

15 

44 

4 

2 

•01540 

4 

3 

•79247 

46 

15 

4 

2 

•24092 

4 

3 

•57374 

45 

30 

4 

2 

•46547 

4 

3 

•35403 

30 

45 

4 

2 

•68906 

4 

3 

•13335 

15 

45 

4 

2 

•91169 

4 

2 

•91169 

45 

PERPENDICULAE 

BASE 

AN 

OLE 

75 

SECOND   TABLE. 
PEEPENDICULAR  RADIUS, 

ONE    FATUOM. 


ANGLE 

BASB 

HYPOTHF.NUSE 

Deg. 

Min. 

Fath. 
0 

Feet 

Ins.  I 

)ecimals 

Fath. 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

1 

0 

1   ' 

2568 

0 

0 

•0108 

15 

0 

0 

1 

5710 

0 

0 

•0171 

30 

0 

0 

1 

8854 

0 

0 

•0247 

45 

0 

0 

2 

1998 

0 

0 

•0335 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5143 

0 

0 

•0432 

15 

0 

0 

2 

8289 

0 

0 

•0554 

30 

0 

0 

3 

1435 

0 

0 

•0684 

45 

0 

0 

3 

4582 

•1 

0 

0 

•0828 

3 

0 

0 

3 

7728 

0 

0 

•0986 

15 

0 

0 

4 

0882 

0 

0 

•1159 

30 

0 

0 

4  1 

4035 

0 

0 

•1346 

45 

0 

0 

4  , 

7189 

0 

0 

•1544 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0328 

0 

0 

•1757 

15 

0 

0 

5 

3496 

0 

0 

•1980 

1 

30 

0 

0 

5 

6664 

0 

0 

•2171 

[ 

45 

0 

0 

5 

9825 

0 

0 

•2484 

'    5 

0 

0 

6 

2993 

0 

0 

•2736 

j 

15 

0 

0 

6 

6168 

0 

0 

•3024 

30 

0 

0 

6 

9336 

0 

0 

•3312 

45 

0 

0 

7 

2497 

0 

0 

•3636 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5672 

0 

0 

•3960  ' 

15 

0 

0 

7 

8841 

0 

0 

•4298 

30 

0 

0 

8 

2008 

0 

0 

•4658 

45 

0 

0 

8 

5212 

0 

0 

•5026 

7 

0 

0 

8 

8402 

0 

•  0 

•5400 

1  _ 

15 

0 

0 

9 

1584 

0 

0 

•5803 

30 

0 

0 

9 

4788 

0 

0 

•6102 

45 

0 

0 

9 

7992 

1   0 

0 

•6024 

8 

0 

0 

10 

1189 

1    0 

0 

•7056 

15 

0 

0 

10 

4393  ' 

1    0 

0   -7531 

30 

0 

0 

10 

7001 

1    0 

0    -7002 

45 

1  0 

0 

11 

080H     1 

(» 

0 

•8474 

76 


SECOND   TABLE. 


AXOLE 

BASE 

HYPOTHENUSE 

Deg. 

Min. 

Fath.  Feet 

Ins.  I 

)ecimals 

Fath. 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

9 

0 

0 

11 

4034^ 

1  • 

0 

0 

•8971 

15 

0 

0 

11 

7259 

0 

0 

■9482 

30 

0 

0 

0485 

0 

•0008 

45 

0 

0 

3G96 

0 

•0548 

10 

0 

0 

693G 

0 

•1088 

15 

0 

1 

017G 

0 

•1664 

30 

0 

1 

3416 

0 

J- 

•2262 

45 

0 

1 

6692 

0 

•2859 

11 

0 

1 

9954. 

0 

•3476 

15 

0 

2 

3215 

0 

•4106  • 

30- 

0 

2 

6484 

0 

•4750 

45 

0 

2 

9760 

0 

•5410 

12 

0 

3 

3036 

0 

1 

•6085 

15 

0 

3 

6326 

0 

•6775 

30 

0 

3 

9617 

0 

•7481 

45 

0 

4 

2914 

0 

•8202 

13 

0 

4 

6219 

0 

•8939 

15 

0 

4 

9538 

0 

•9691 

30 

0 

5 

2857 

0 

2 

•0459 

45 

0 

5 

6178 

0 

2 

•1242 

14 

0 

5 

9496 

0 

2 

•2042 

15 

0 

6 

2858 

0 

2 

•2857 

30 

0 

6 

6192 

0 

2 

•3688 

45 

0 

1 

6 

9576 

0 

2 

•4535 

15 

0 

7 

2888 

0 

2 

•5399 

15 

0 

7 

6294 

0 

2 

•6338 

30 

0 

7 

9670 

0 

2 

•7174 

45 

0 

8 

3062 

0 

2 

•8087 

16 

0 

8 

6456 

0 

2 

•9015 

15 

0 

8 

9858 

0 

2 

•9961 

30 

0 

9 

3271 

0 

3 

•0443 

45 

0 

9 

6695 

0 

3 

•1902 

17 

0 

10 

0126 

0 

3 

•2898 

15 

0 

10 

3560 

0 

3 

•3911 

30 

0 

10 

7003 

0 

3 

•4941  • 

45 

0 

11 

0472 

0 

3 

•5988 

18 

0 

11 

3942 

0 

3 

•7053 

15 

0 

11 

6220 

0 

3 

•8135 

30 

0 

2    0  1 

0905 

0 

3 

•9234 

'     45  1 

0 

2  1  0  1 

4204 

0 

4 

•0352 

PERPENDICULAR   RADIUS. 


77 


ANGLE 

BASE 

HTPOTHENUSE 

Deg. 

Min. 

Path. 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

Path 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

19 

0 

2 

0 

•7916 

.0 

4 

•1487 

15 

0 

2 

1 

•1435 

0 

4 

•2640 

30 

0 

2 

1 

•4965 

1 

0 

4 

•3811 

45 

0 

2 

1 

•8506 

1      1 

0 

4 

•5000 

20 

0 

2 

2 

•2058 

j      1 

0 

4 

•6208 

15 

0 

2 

2 

•5622 

!  1 

0 

4 

•7434 

30 

0 

2 

2 

•9197 

j  1 

0 

4 

•8679 

45 

0 

2 

3 

•2783 

i  1 

0 

4 

•9942 

21 

0 

2 

3 

•6262 

0 

5 

•1224 

15 

0 

2 

3 

•9993 

0 

5 

•2526 

30 

0 

2 

4 

•3615 

0 

5 

•3846 

45 

0 

2 

4 

•7251 

0 

5 

•5186 

22 

0 

2 

5 

•0899 

0 

5 

•6545 

15 

0 

2 

5 

•4560 

0 

5 

•7924 

30 

0 

2 

5 

•8234 

0 

5 

•9323 

45 

0 

2 

6 

•1921 

0 

6 

•0741 

23 

0 

2 

6 

•5622 

0 

6 

•2179 

15 

0 

2 

6 

•9336 

0 

6 

•3638 

30 

0 

2 

7 

•3065 

0 

6 

•5117 

45 

0 

2 

7 

•6807 

1 

0 

6 

•6617 

24 

0 

2 

8 

•0565 

0 

6 

•8138 

15 

0 

2 

8 

•4336 

0 

6 

•9679 

30 

0 

2 

8 

•8123 

0 

7 

•1242 

45 

0 

2 

9 

•1924 

0 

7 

•2826 

25 

0 

2 

9 

•5741 

0 

7 

•4432 

15 

0 

2 

9 

•9574 

0 

7 

•6059 

30 

0 

2 

10 

•3422 

0 

7 

•7708 

45 

0 

2 

10 

•7287 

0 

7 

•9380 

26 

0 

2 

11 

•1167 

0 

8 

•1073 

15 

0 

2 

11 

•5065 

1 

0 

8 

•2789 

30 

0 

2 

11 

•8979     \ 

0 

8 

•4528 

45 

0 

3 

0 

•2910 

0 

8 

•6290 

27 

0 

3 

0 

•6858 

0 

8 

•8075 

15 

0 

3 

1 

•0824 

0 

8 

•9883 

30 

0 

3 

1 

•4808 

0 

9 

•1714 

45 

0 

3 

1 

•8810 

1 

0 

9 

•3571 

28 

0 

3 

2 

•2831 

0 

9 

•5450 

15 

0 

3 

2 

•6870 

0 

9 

•7354 

30 

0 

3 

3 

•0928 

1 

0 

9 

■9283 

45 

0 

3 

3 

•5005 

1 

0 

10 

•1232 

78 


SECOND   TABLE. 


AKOLB 

BASE 

H1T0THENUSE 

Deg. 

Min. 

Fath. 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

iFath 

Feet 

Ids. 

Decimals 

29 

0 

%, 

3 

•9102 

1 

0 

10 

•3212 

15 

0 

3 

4 

•3219 

1 

0 

10 

•5220 

30 

0 

3 

4 

•7356 

1 

0 

10 

•7251 

45 

0 

3 

5 

•1514 

1    1 

0 

10 

•9303 

30 

0 

3 

5 

•5692     1'    1 

0 

11 

•1384 

15 

0 

3 

5 

•9892 

0 

11 

•3494 

30 

0 

3 

6 

•4112 

1 

0 

11 

•5625 

45 

1    0 

3 

6 

•8355 

1    -i 

0 

11 

•7788 

31 

0 

3 

7 

•2620 

0 

11 

•9976 

15 

0 

3 

7 

•6907 

0 

•2192 

30 

0 

3 

8 

•1216 

1 

0 

•4436 

45 

0 

3 

8 

•5550 

''■ 

0 

•7008 

32 

0 

3 

8 

•9906 

1 

0 

•9008 

15 

0 

3 

9 

•4286 

1    1 

1 

1 

•1338 

30 

0 

3 

9 

•8691 

1 

•3696 

45 

0 

3 

10 

'3119 

1 

•6084 

33 

0 

3 

10 

•7573 

1    1 

1 

•8501 

15 

0 

3 

11 

•2053 

■*■ 

2 

•0949 

30 

0 

3 

11 

•6558 

;      1 

1 

2 

•3427 

45 

0 

4 

0 

•1088 

!  1 

2 

•5937 

34 

0 

4 

0 

•5646 

2 

•8477 

15 

0 

4 

0 

•9931 

3 

•1049 

30 

0 

4 

1 

•4842 

1  :   3 

•3653 

45 

0 

4 

1 

•9482 

3 

•6289 

35 

0 

4 

2 

•4149 

3 

•8958 

15 

0 

4 

2 

•8846 

4 

•1660 

30 

0 

4 

3 

•3571 

4 

•4395 

45 

0 

4 

3 

•8326 

4 

•7165 

36 

0 

4 

4 

•3111 

4 

•9969 

15 

0 

4 

4 

•7914 

5 

•2808 

30  , 

0 

4 

5 

•2772 

-*■ 

5 

•6819 

45  ' 

0 

4 

5 

•5650 

_ 

5 

•8591 

37 

1 

0 

4 

6 

•2559 

6 

•1538 

-15  i 

0 

4 

6 

•7501 

6 

•4520 

30 

0 

4 

7 

•2475 

6 

•7540 

45 

0 

4 

7  ■ 

•7483 

7 

•0597 

38 

0 

4 

8 

•2526 

7 

•3693 

15 

0 

4 

8 

•7602 

7 

•6831 

30 

0 

4 

9 

•2834 

1        8 

•0000 

45 

0 

4 

9 

•7861 

8 

•3214 

PERPENDICULAR   RADIUS. 


79 


ANGLE 

BASE 

1 
1 

KVPOTHENUSE 

Deg. 

Min. 

Fath. 
0 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals  ! 

Fath. 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

39 

4 

10 

•3044 

8 

•6467 

15 

0 

4 

10 

•8265 

8 

•9761 

30 

0 

4 

11 

•3522 

9 

•3096 

45 ,; 

0 

4 

11 

•8818 

9 

•6473 

40 

1 

0 

5 

0 

•4152     • 

1 

9 

.•9893 

15 

0 

5 

0 

•9525     ; 

10 

•0956 

30  ] 

0 

5 

1 

■4938 

10 

•6863 

45  1 

0 

5 

2 

•0392     : 

11 

•0413 

41 

1 

0 

5 

2 

•5886 

A 

11 

•40.09 

15 

0 

5 

3 

•1420 

11 

•7651 

30 

0 

5 

.3 

•7002 

2 

0 

•1338 

45  1 

0 

5 

4 

•2624 

2 

0 

•5049 

42 

0 

5 

4 

•8291 

2 

0 

•8855 

15 

0 

5 

5 

•4002 

1 

2 

1 

•2686 

30 

0 

5 

5 

•9758 

I 

2 

1 

•6566 

45 

0 

5 

G 

•5705 

2 

2 

•0496 

43 

0 

5 

7 

•1411 

2 

2 

•4476 

15 

0 

5 

7 

•7308 

2 

2 

•8507 

30 

0 

5 

8 

•3254 

2 

3 

•2591 

45 

0 

5 

8 

•9250 

2 

3 

•6727 

44 

0 

5 

9 

•5296 

2 

4 

•0918 

15 

0 

5 

10 

•1393 

2 

4 

•5163 

30 

0 

5 

10 

•7542 

2 

4 

•9463 

45 

0 

5 

11 

•3744 

2 

5 

•3820 

45 

0 

0 

•0000 

2 

5 

•8234 

i  15 

0 

0 

•6311 

2 

6 

•2706 

30 

0 

1 

•2677 

2 

6 

•7237 

45 

0 

1 

•9101 

2 

7 

•1828 

46  ! 

0 

2 

•5852 

2 

7 

•6481 

;  15 

0 

3 

•2122 

1 

1    2 

8 

•1195 

30 

'    1 

0 

3 

•8722 

■1 

!    2 

8 

•5973 

45 

1 

0 

4 

•5382 

i    1 

2 

9 

•0814 

47 

■*■ 

0 

5 

•2105 

2 

9 

•5721 

15 

,      ■. 

0 

5 

•8892 

1 

2 

10 

•0694 

30 

1      1 

0 

fi 

•5742 

2 

10 

•5735 

45 

1 

0 

7 

•2658 

2 

11 

•0844 

48 

1      1 

0 

7 

•9641 

'    2 

i  11 

•6023 

15 

1 

0 

8 

•6692 

3 

0 

•1273 

30 

1 

0 

9 

•3812 

■i     1 

3 

i     0 

•659(; 

:  45 

'  1 

0 

10 

•1003      i    1 

3 

.     1 

•1991 

80 


SECOND   TABLE. 


ANGLE 

BASE 

HYPOTHENUSE 

Deg. 

Min. 

Fath 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

Fath 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

49 

0 

10 

•8265 

3 

1 

•7462 

15 

0 

11 

•5601 

1 

3 

2 

•3009 

30 

0 

•3012 

3 

2 

•8634 

45 

1 

•0498 

3 

3 

•4337 

50 

1 

•8062 

3 

4 

•0122 

15 

2 

•5699 

(        -^ 

3 

4 

•5987 

30 

3 

•3430 

3 

5 

•1936 

45 

4 

•1236 

3 

5 

•7970 

51. 

4 

•9126 

3 

6 

•4091 

15 

5 

•7101 

3 

7 

•0300 

30 

6 

•5164 

3 

7 

•6599 

45 

7 

•3316 

3 

8 

•2990 

52 

8 

•1560 

3 

8 

•9474 

15 

8 

•9893 

3 

9 

•6053 

30 

9 

•8322 

3 

10 

•2729 

45 

10 

•6848     j 

3 

10 

•9505 

53 

11 

•5472     1 

3 

11 

•6381 

15 

2 

0 

•4197 

4 

0 

•3360 

30 

2 

1 

•3024 

4 

1 

•0445 

45 

2 

2 

•1956 

4 

1 

•7636 

54 

1 

2 

3 

•0995 

4 

2 

•4937 

15 

I 

2 

4 

•0143 

4 

3 

•2350 

30 

2 

4 

•9403 

4 

3 

•9876 

45 

2 

5 

•8776     1 

4 

4 

•7520 

55 

2 

6 

•8267     ' 

4 

5 

•5282 

15 

2 

7 

•7876 

4 

6 

•3165 

30 

2 

8 

•7606 

4 

7 

•1172 

45 

2 

9 

•7458     S 

4 

7 

•9306 

56 

2 

10 

•7444 

4 

8 

•7570 

15 

2- 

11 

•7556     I 

4 

9 

•6966 

33 

3 

0 

•7801     ' 

4 

10 

•4497 

45 

3 

1 

•8182     i|    1 

4 

11 

•3165 

57 

1 

3 

2 

•8703      i    1 

5 

0 

•1976 

15 

3 

3 

•9365     !    1 

5 

1 

•0932 

30 

3 

5 

•0174 

5 

2 

•0034 

45 

3 

6 

•1131 

5 

2 

•9287 

58 

3 

7 

•2241 

5 

3 

•8697 

15 

3 

8 

•3507 

5 

4 

•8265 

30 

3 

9 

•4933 

5 

0 

•7994 

45 

3 

10 

•6523          1    1 

5 

6 

•7890 

PERPENDICULAR   RADIUS. 
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ANGLE 

BASE 

HYPOTHENUSB 

Deg. 

Min. 

Fatli. 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

Fath. 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

59 

3 

11 

•7281 

1 

5 

7 

•7955 

15 

4 

1 

•0211 

1 

5 

8 

•8194 

30  , 

4 

2 

•2317 

I 

5 

9 

•8(;i2 

45 

4 

3 

•4604 

1 

5 

10 

•9:.' 12 

60 

4 

4 

•7077 

2 

0 

0 

•0000 

o 


82 


83 

TIIIKD  TABLE. 

BASE    RADIUS, 

ONE   FATHOM. 


ANGLE 

HYPOTHENUSE  . 

PEEPENDICULAH 

Degrees 

Fath. 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

Fath. 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

1 

57 

1 

9 

•50554 

57 

1 

8 

•87726 

2 

28 

3 

11 

•06698 

28 

3 

9 

•81022 

3 

19 

0 

7 

•72726 

19 

0 

5 

•84186 

4 

14 

2 

0 

•16226 

14 

1 

9 

•64795 

5 

11 

2 

10 

•10734 

11 

2 

6 

•96374 

6 

9 

3 

4 

•80760 

9 

3 

1 

•03424 

7 

8 

1 

2 

•79665 

8 

0 

10 

•39294 

8 

7 

1 

1 

•34135 

7 

0 

8 

•30662 

9 

6 

2 

4 

•25663 

6 

1 

10 

•59011 

10 

5 

4 

6 

•63148 

5 

4 

0 

•33229 

11 

5 

1 

5 

•34070 

5 

0 

10 

•40789 

12 

4 

4 

10 

•30087 

4 

4 

2 

•73337 

13 

4 

2 

8 

•06963 

4 

1 

11 

•86626 

14 

4 

0 

9 

•61672 

4 

0 

0 

•77622 

15 

3 

5 

2 

•18664 

3 

4 

4 

•70766 

16 

3 

3 

9 

•21278 

3 

2 

11 

•09384 

17 

3 

2 

6 

•26186 

3 

1 

7 

•50139 

18 

3 

1 

4 

•99690 

3 

0 

5 

•59321 

19 

3 

0 

5 

•15185 

2 

5 

5 

•10318 

20 

2 

5 

6 

•51392 

2 

4 

5 

•81837 

21 

2 

4 

8 

•91082 

2 

3 

7 

•56641 

22 

2 

4 

0 

•20164 

2 

2 

10 

•20626 

23 

2 

3 

4 

•26994 

2 

2 

1 

•62137 

24 

2 

2 

9 

•01872 

2 

1 

5 

•71465 

25 

2 

2 

2 

•36651 

2 

0 

10 

•40450 

26 

2 

1 

8 

•24438 

2 

0 

3 

•62187 

27 

2 

1 

2 

•59363 

5 

9 

•30796 

28 

2 

0 

9 

•36392 

5 

3 

•41231 

29 

2 

0 

4 

•51190 

4 

9 

•89144 

30 

2 

0 

0 

•00000 

4 

4 

•70766 

31 

1 

5 

7 

•79549 

3 

11 

•82812 

32 

1 

5 

3 

•86975 

3 

7 

•22408 

o  2 
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THIRD    TABLE. 


ANGLE 

HYPOTHENTJSB 

PERPENDICULAR 

Degrees 

Fath. 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

Fath. 

Feet 

Ins. 

Decimals 

33 

5 

0 

•19765 

3 

2 

•87028 

34 

4 

8 

•75699 

2 

10 

•74439 

35 

4 

5 

•52817 

2 

6 

•82666 

36 

4 

2 

•49371 

2 

3 

•09950 

37 

3 

11 

•63809 

1 

11 

•54722 

38 

3 

8 

•94738 

1 

8 

•15579 

39 

3 

6 

•40913 

1 

4 

•91260 

40 

3 

4 

•01211 

1 

1 

•80626 

41 

3 

1 

•74622 

0 

10 

•82652 

42 

2 

11 

•60231 

0 

7 

•96410 

43 

2 

9 

•57201 

0 

5 

•21055 

44 

2 

7 

•64807 

0 

2 

•55818 

45 

2 

5 

•82338 

0 

0 

•00000 

46 

2 

4 

•09178 

0 

5 

9 

•52959 

47 

2 

2 

•44758 

0 

5 

7 

•14108 

48 

2 

0 

•88555 

0 

5 

4 

•82909 

49       1 

11 

•40094 

0 

5 

2 

•58864 

50       j 

9 

•98932 

0 

5 

0 

•41517 

51       1 

8 

•64669    1 

0 

4 

10   ■ 

•30445 

52 

7 

•36931    1 

0 

4 

8 

•25256 

53 

6 

•15377 

0 

4 

6 

•25589 

54 

4 

•99689 

0 

4 

4 

•31106 

55 

3 

•89577 

0 

4 

2 

•41494 

56 

2 

•84768 

0 

4 

0 

•56461 

57 

1 

•85016 

0 

3 

10 

•75735 

58 

0 

•90084 

0 

3 

8 

•99060 

59 

0 

11 

•99760 

0 

3 

7 

•26196 

60 

0      11  1 

•13844 

0 

3 

5 

•56922 
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LEA^LLING. 

EULE.  —  Add  all  the  perpen- 
diculars together  for  the  base 
line  or  horizontal  distance,  and 
subtract  the  bases  made  by  the 
angles  of  elevation  and  depres- 
sion one  from  the  other,  for  the 
perpendicular  or  difference  of 
height.* 


EXAMPLE. 


Being  required  to  level  an  ir- 
regular piece  of  ground,  I  mea- 
sured in  a  south-west  direction  64 
yards  from  A  to  B,  on  an  angle 
of  depression    9°  45';     from   this 

*  The  altitudes  of  irregular  hills  are 
generally  ascertained  by  the  assistance  of  a 
spirit  level  and  perpendicular  poles,  and  if 
the  ground  rise  and  descend  alternately, 
tlie  differences  between  the  heights  of  the 
poles  are  added  when  ascending,  and  sub- 
tracted when  descending,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  different  elevations  and  depres- 
sions of  the  ground :  the  foregoing  rule  and 
method  will  be  found  far  more  correct  and 
masterly,  remembering  always  that  the 
height  of  the  instrument  be  accounted  for, 
which  may  easily  be  done  by  taking  the 
observation  from  a  staff  or  target  the  same 
hciffht  as  the  instrument. 
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station  I  measured  120  yards  from  B  to  C,  in  tlie 
same  cardinal  direction,  on  an  angle  of  elevation 
16°  30' ;  and  from  thence  to  the  extent  of  the 
ground  the  line  on  the  same  course  measured  44 
yards  from  C  to  D,  and  the  angle  of  depression  7°  : 
required  the  base  line  or  horizontal  distance  from 
the  place  where  the  levelhng  was  begun,  to  the 
point  where  it  was  ended ;  also,  how  much  higher 
or  lower  the  ground  is  at  the  place  where  the  ope- 
ration terminated,  than  where  it  commenced. 


PEREXDICULAES. 

ft. 

in.                      fath. 

ft. 

in. 

l_   9°  45'  =  5 

10-96004  X  32  = 

189 

2-72128 

L  16°  30'  =  5 

9-03502  X  60  = 

345 

2-10120 

lT     0'  =  5 

11-46333  X  22  = 

131 

019326 

3)665     5-01574 
A  E  221  yds.  2  ft.  5  in. 


BASES, 
in.  fath.       ft.       in. 


=    f  Z.9°  45'=1  019316x32=   32  618112 

I    \lV     0'=0  8-77459x22=  18  1-04098 

I  50  7-22210 

^     zl6°  30'=1  8-44910x60  =  102  2-94600 


I  3)  51     7-72390 

> 


ED  17  yds.  Oft.  7^  in. 

ANSWER. 


yds.      ft.     in. 
Horizontal  distance  A  E  221     2     5 
Elevation  ED      ...     17     0     7i 
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HORIZONTAL 


TEA^^EESE  DL\LLL\a 


Plane  sailing  in  navigation  and  horizontal  dialling 
in  mining,  ai'e  nothing  more  than  the  practice  of 
right-angled  trigonometry,  calling  the  hj^othenuse 
the  distance,  the  perpendicular  the  difference  of 
latitude,  the  base  the  departure,  and  the  angle 
opposite  the  base  the  course ;  consequently  any 
range  of  dialling,  however  complicated  and  exten- 
sive, may  be  reduced  into  a  single  triangle,  the 
perpendicular  of  which  will  either  be  the  east  and 
west,  or  north  and  south  line,  according  to  the 
main  direction  or  beaiing  of  tlie  work  ;  the  hypo- 
thenuse  will  be  the  actual  lencrth  of  the  diallino;  in 
a  right  hue  from  the  point  of  setting  out  to  the 
termination ;  the  base  will  be  the  distance  the  ter- 
minating point  vn\\  fall  right  or  left  of  tlie  perpen- 
dicular ;  and  the  angle  made  by  the  hypothenuse 
A\^th  the  perpendicular  wiU  be  the  final  course  or 
direction  of  the  work. 

It  therefore  follows,  that  the  general  practice  of 
repeating  or  retracing  a  course  of  underground 
dialling  on  the  surface  may  be  avoided,  and  thereby 
the  difficidties   and  dangers  arising   from   obstruc- 
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tions,  irregular  ground,  aud  the  attraction  of  the 
magnet  by  iron,  which  always  abounds  in  the  vici- 
nity of  a  mine,  be  done  away. 

What  is  said  of  Mercator's  sailing  may,  in  the 
chief  respect,  be  applied  to  liorizontal  dialhng,  viz. : 
*■  It  is  the  art  of  finding  on  a  plane  surface  the 
motion  of  a  ship  upon  any  assigned  course  by  the 
compass,  which  shall  be  true  in  latitude,  longitude, 
and  distance  sailed  ;'  and  certainly  this  includes 
the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  navigation  ;  and  if 
any  method  could  be  devised  for  measuring  a  ship's 
course  and  distance  truly,  nothing  would  be  want- 
ing:— also  in  diaUing,  it  is  only  required  to  find  a 
method  for  reducing  the  various  windings  and  angles 
of  a  level  or  adit  into  a  right  line,  and  discovering 
the  real  extent  and  direction  of  that  hue,  to  com- 
plete the  art. 

But  not  to  occupy  the  reader's  time  in  telling  him 
what  he  well  knows  already,  we  shall  proceed  to 
introduce  the  process  for  obtaining  the  length  and 
bearing  of  a  course  of  traverse  dialling  by  the  tri- 
gonometrical tables. 

Tlie  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  statement 
of  the  work,  or  so  placing  the  drafts  that  there  may 
be  no  confusion  in  the  operation,  and  that  the  per- 
pendiculars and  bases  may  fall  on  their  proper 
sides. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  this  essential  matter,  which 
may  be  considered  the  foundation  of  the  work,  note 
on  which  cardinal  point  the  main  direction  of  your 
dialling  runs,  whether  east,  west,  north,  or  south, 
and  reckon  off  yoin^  degrees  right  or  left  from  that 
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line:  thus — if  your  dialling  runs  easterly  or  westerly, 
let  the  equator,  or  east  and  west  line,  be  the  point 
for  nmnbering  off  your  angles  —  if  northerly  or 
southerly,  the  meridian  or  north  and  south  Une  ; 
consequently  this  line  will  be  the  perpendicular  of 
every  triangle  in  the  operation  that  comes  within 
the  sweep  of  half  the  circle,  or  180° ;  and  should 
any  of  the  drafts  return  beyond  the  north  or  south 
points,  or  exceed  90°  right  or  left  of  the  east  point, 
then  the  angle  must  be  counted  from  the  west 
towards  the  north  or  south,  as  the  draft  may  happen 
to  incUne. 

This  beincr  done  it  is  evident  that  on  a  course  of 
east  and  west  dialling,  the  bases  north  and  bases 
south  must  be  subtracted  one  from  the  other,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  the  departure  or  base  hue 
north  or  south  as  the  dialling  may  have  prevailed 
on  this  or  that  side,  and  if  any  of  the  drafts  have 
gone  westerly,  then  the  perpendiculars  west  must 
be  subtracted  from  the  perpendiculars  east,  for  the 
real  length  of  the  pei^pendiculars  ;  but  if  the  dialling 
has  prevailed  most  in  a  westerly  dii'ection,  the  per- 
penchcular  will  lie  on  that  side :  in  short,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  either  for  the  difference  of  latitude, 
or  rather  difference  of  longitude  in  this  case  (the 
perpendicular),  or  for  the  departure  (the  base),  the 
less  number  must  be  taken  from  the  greater,  and  the 
differences  wiU  show  the  sides  on  which  the  opera- 
tion hes. 

This  process  must  all  be  performed  by  the  first 
table,  where  the  hypothenuse  is  given,  because  in 
every   case   the   actual  measured  line   will  be  the 
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longest  side  of  the  triangle,  and  after  stating  the 
work,  as  before  directed,  take  out  the  numbers 
standiuiT-  ai^ainst  the  given  angles  in  the  table  and 
multiply  them  respectively  by  the  length  of  the 
hypothenuse,  reduced  into  fathoms  and  parts  (if 
any),  and  place  them  in  their  proper  positions  until 
the  whole  has  been  calculated ;  then  take  the  sum 
of  the  bases  north  and  south  one  from  the  other, 
and  the  sum  of  the  perpendiculars  east  and  west 
one  from  the  other ;  the  perpendicular  remainders 
will  show  the  east  and  west  line,  and  the  bases  the 
distance  the  dialling  has  extended  north  or  south  of 
that  hne. 

The  work  is  now  brought  to  that  case  where  the 
difference  of  latitude  and  departure  is  given  to 
find  the  course  and  distance,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  introducing  extensive  and  intricate 
tables,  used  by  navigators  for  tliis  purpose,  we 
shall  have  recourse  to  one  simple  act  of  instru- 
mental operation,  and  as  two  sides  of  the  triangle 
are  given,  the  thing  may  be  quickly  and  safely 
performed ;  thus — draw  the  base  the  given  length 
by  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  raise  the  perpendicular 
on  one  end  of  the  base  (and  of  course  at  right 
angles  therewith),  and  mark  off  the  given  length, 
draw  the  hypothenuse,  and  the  triangle  will  be 
complete :  then,  by  the  same  scale,  measure  the 
hypothenuse,  and  it  will  be  the  actual  length  of 
the  dialling  in  a  right  hne,  from  beginning  to 
end ;  then,  with  a  protractor  or  scale  of  chords, 
measure  the  angle  opposite  the  departure  or  base. 
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and  it  will  be  tlie  true  course,  ]:)earing,  or  direction 
of  the  extreme  points. 

The  degrees  on  the  miner's  compass  are  gene- 
rally graduated  from  1  to  360,  and  are  figured 
toward  the  left  hand,  consequently  90°  stands  at 
the  west  point,  180°  at  south,  270°  at  the  east,  and 
ends  with  3G0°  at  the  north ;  and  when  the  same 
course  is  to  be  pursued,  that  is,  when  the  angles  are 
to  be  taken  and  the  drafts  measured  again,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  finding  the  real  direction 
of  the  line,  for  as  the  sights  are  always  fixed,  the 
dialler  need  only  be  careful  to  observe  that  the 
needle  stands  at  the  same  degree  as  in  the  original 
course :  but  when  the  operation  is  to  be  plotted  or 
trigonometrically  proved,  there  will  be  a  necessity 
for  ascertaining  the  actual  bearing  of  every  draft  in 
the  work,  and  this  may  be  done  by  the  following 
rule. 


RULE. 
(sights  fixed  noutii  and  south.) 
■From  1  to  90  N.  to  W.  "J  "S  S^^   f  E.  of  N.  Comp.  N.  of  E. 


a,    >> 

•^   9 
H   *    !,• 

«^    S    £  J 

•2  *  &■ 

■"wo 

a  to'^ 


From  90  to  180  W,  to  S. 
From  180  to  270  S.  to  E. 
From  270  to  360  E.  to  N. 


■2  2  ^  rp:       S.  of  E.  Comp.  E.  of  S. 
9  ^  o  p  J  ^ 

^  '^  o  ^  1  W.  of  S.  Comp.  S.  of  W. 
hI  il   L^'-ofW.Comp.W.ofN. 
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EX.\MPLE    1. 

It  is  required  to  sink  a  perpendicular  shaft  on  the 
end  of  a  level  whose  angles  and  drafts  measured  as 
follows,  viz. : 


ft. 

in. 

fath. 

ft. 

in. 

zllG° 

30'  E. 

of  S. 

53 

6 

or  8 

5 

6 

/12G° 

O'W. 

of  S. 

22 

11 

or  3 

4 

11 

^19° 

0'  E. 

of  S. 

58 

0 

or  9 

4 

0 

^34° 

30' W. 

of  S. 

21 

6 

or  3 

3 

6 

^57° 

30'  W. 

of  S. 

53 

8 

or  8 

5 

8 

^39° 

30'  E. 

of  S. 

29 

10 

or  4 

5 

10 

What  distance  is  the  end  C  (in  the  annexed  plate), 
where  the  dialling  was  finished,  from  the  engine 
shaft  A,  where  the  dialling  was  begun,  and  what  is 
the  bearing  of  the  hne  A  C,  or  how  many  degrees 
are  contained  in  the  angle  BAG? 


OPERATION. 

BASES. 

ft.    in.             fath. 

ft.  in. 

ft.    in. 

E.  of  S. 

1G°1  =  1     8-44910  X  8 

5     6 

=  15     2-33790 

W.  of  S. 

2G°    =  2     7-56272  x  3 

4  11 

=  10    0-53916 

E.  of  S. 

19°    =  1  11-44091  X  9 

4     0 

=  18  10-58864 

W.  of  S. 

34°i  =  3     4-78125  x  3 
57°|  =  5     0-72418  x  8 

3     6 

=  12    2-13235 

W.  of  S. 

5     8 

=  45     3-18762 

E.  of  S. 

39°^  =  3     9-79763  x  4 

5  10 

=  18  11-55815 

ft. 

in. 

Sum  of  bases  W.  of  S.  67 

5-85913 

Siun  of  bases  E.   of  S.  53 

0-48469 

Base  or  departure  Westerly  B  C=14 

5-37444 

94 
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PERPENDICULARS. 

ft. 

in.      fatli. 

ft.  in.   ft. 

in. 

ZlC°^  =  5 

9-03502  X  8 

5  6  =  51 

3-56228 

L  20°  =  5 

4-71317  X  3 

4  11  =  20 

7-10851 

Z19°  =5 

8-07734  X  9 

4  0  =  54 

10-00600 

Z34°^  =  4 

11-33709  X  3 

3  6  =  17 

8-02417 

Z  57°^  =  3 
Z  39°|  =  4 

2-68557  X  8 

5  8  =  28 

10-05018 

7-55697  X  4 

5  10  =  23 

0-04485 

Perpendicular  or  difF.  of  latitude,  A  B  196     3-51605 
THEN — BY   CONSTRUCTION. 

Draw  two  lines  at  right  angles,  as  A  B  and  B  C, 
and  of  an  indefinite  length,  take  196  feet  3 J  inches 
in  your  compasses  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and 
with  one  foot  in  the  right  angle  B,  point  off  the 
distance  B  A  for  the  perpendicular.  Again  take  14 
feet  h\  inches  from  the  same  scale,  and  apply  it  to 
the  other  line  B  C  for  the  base  ;  draw  the  hypo- 
thenuse  to  join  A  C,  which  by  the  same  scale  will  be 
found  to  measure  197  feet. 

FOR    THE    ANGLE. 

With  the  chord  of  60°  in  your  compasses  and 
centre  A,  describe  an  arc  e  d  cutting  A  B  and  A  C 
in  d  and  e  ;  then  take  the  distance  e  d  in  your  com- 
passes, and  setting  one  foot  on  the  brass  pin  at 
the  beginning  of  the  chords  on  your  scale,  observe 
how  many  degrees  the  other  foot  reaches  to,  which 
will  be  4°  15'  for  the  arc  e  d  or  angle  BAG. 

ANSWER. 

197  feet,  on  an  ancle  of  4°  15'  west  of  south. 
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TRAVERSE   DIALLING. 


EXAMPLE   2. 

Given  the  foUowmg  course  of  traverse  dialling, 


VIZ. 


■ 

ft. 

in.    fath. 

ft. 

in 

2^ 

1G2''    = 

Z 

18° 

0'  S.  of  E. 

36 

Oor 

6 

0 

0 

J,  . 

143°f  = 
16°i  = 

Z 

3G° 

15'  S.  of  E. 

44 

4  or 

7 

2 

4 

z. 

73° 

30'  N.  of  E. 

30 

9  or 

5 

0 

9 

Si  '^ 

257°I  = 

z 

12° 

45'  S.  of  ^. 

28 

6  or 

4 

4 

6 

*X2    o 

45°     = 

z 

•15° 

0'  N.  of  E. 

17 

10  or 

2 

5 

10 

152°|  = 

/i 

82° 

15'N.  ofW. 

15 

3  or 

2 

3 

3 

"b  1 

z 

27° 

30'  S.  of  E. 

72 

0  or 

12 

0 

0 

03    O 

87°^  = 

L 

2° 

30'  N.  of  E. 

16 

0  or 

2 

4 

0 

&  a 

204°i  = 

L 

G5° 

30'  S.  of  W. 

73 

0  or 

12 

1 

0 

Eequired  the  distance  and  bearing  of  the  extreme 
points  A  C. 


OPERATION. 

BASES   SOUTHERLY. 

ft.  in.                fath.  ft.  in. 

18°     0'  =  1  10-24922  x     6  0  0  = 

36°  15'  =  3     6-57429  x     7  2  4  = 

12°  45'  =  1     3-89021   x     4  4  6  = 

27°  30'  =  2     9-24590  x  12  0  0  = 

65°  30  =  5     5-51721   x  12  1  0  = 


ft. 
11 
26 
6 
33 
66 


1-49522 
2-57669 
3-44849 
2-95080 
5-12605 


143  3-59725 


BASES   NORTHERLY. 


ft. 

in. 

fath. 

ft. 

in.       ft. 

in. 

73° 

30' 

=  5 

9-03502 

X  5 

0 

9  =  29 

5-80448 

45° 

0' 

=  4 

2-91169 

X  2 

5 

10  =  12 

7-14507 

82° 

15' 

=  5 

11-34234 

X  2 

3 

3  =  15 

1-33685 

2° 

30' 

=  0 

3-14060 

X  2 

4 

0=0 

8-37150 

From  bases  southerly 
Subtract  bases  northerly 


57  10-65790 

ft.       in. 
=  143    3-59725 
=    57  10-65790 


Departure  B  C  85     4-93935 


TRAVERSE   DIALLING. 
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PERPENDICULARS   EASTERLY. 


ft.    in. 


fath.    ft.  in.       ft.     in. 


18°     0'  =  5  8-47007  x  G  0  0  =  34  2-S5CA2 

36°  15'  =  4  10  OGlOl  X  7  2  4  =  35  9-02851 

73°  30'  =  1  8-44910  x  5  0  9=8  10-80163 

12°  45'  =  5  10-22464  x  4  4  6  =  27  9-56704 

45°     0'  =  4  2-91169  x  2  5  10  =  12  7-14507 

27°  30'  =  5  3-86478  xl2  0  0  =  63  10-37736 

2°  30'  =  5  11-93147  x   2  4  0  =  15  11-81724 


199     1-59327 

PERPENDICULARS   WESTERLY. 

ft.   in.               fath. 

ft.  in.        ft.  in. 

82°  15'  =  0     9-70926  x    2 
65°  30'  =  2     5-85791  xl2 

3     3=2     0-67815 
1     0  =  30     3-27124 

32     3-94939 

ft.      in. 

From  perpendiculars  east 
Subtract  perpendiculars  west 

=  199     1-59327 
=    32     3-94939 

AB  166     9-64388 

ft.      in. 

Perp.  or  east  and  west  line 
Base  south  of  east  C  B 

.  AB  166     9-64388 
85     4-93935 

Then  by  construction  (as  before)  tlie  liypotheniise 
A  C  will  be  found  187  feet  3  inches,  and  the  angle 
pq  27  degrees,  south  of  east. 
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THE 

PRACTICAL  MINER'S  GUIDE. 

PART   II. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  qualifications  necessary  to  constitute  an  ac- 
complislied  miner  are  more  numerous  and  diffi- 
cult of  attainment  than  is  generally  imagined,  even 
by  persons  deeply  interested  in  mining  aSairs  ;  and 
although  it  may  not  be  expected  that  everyone 
who  fiUs  a  mining  situation  should  be  an  adept  in 
all  the  various  branches  of  the  art,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tainly highly  desirable  that  agents,  who  have  the 
management  of  large  adventures,  should  possess  a 
general  knowledge  of  everything  connected  with 
the  profession  of  a  miner. 

Tlie  follomng  miscellaneous  subjects  are  essen- 
tial to  the  practical  miner,  and  require  no  comment 
to  set  forth  their  utility ;  they  may  also  be  found 
useful  and  interesting  to  persons  not  immediately 
engaged  In  mining  pursuits. 

The  first  article  consists  in  a  description  of  the 
art  of  assaying  silver  ;  and  as  this  has  hitherto 
been  a  secret  in  the  possession  of  but  few  persons, 

H  2 
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it  is  expected  tliat  it  will  form  an  acceptable  part 
of  the  work,  especially  as  it  will  come  abroad  at  a 
time  when  foreign  mining  speculations  (where  the 
seat  of  action  is  principally  among  the  precious 
metals)  abound  beyond  all  precedent. 

The  next  part  of  the  work  contains  a  plain 
statement  of  the  method  of  assaying  copper,  includ- 
ing the  established  process  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  respectable  copper-assayers  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall. — Eules  for  assaying  lead  and 
tin  follow  in  succession,  and  this  part  of  the  trea- 
tise concludes  with  a  description  of  the  manner  of 
extracting  silver  from  copper  ore,  or  of  discovering 
the  quantity  of  silver  it  contains  ;  and  probably 
this  article  also  may  be  productive  of  beneficial 
efiects  to  the  mining  interest,  as  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
silver  is  contained  in  the  ores  produced  from  many 
of  our  copper  mines.  The  method  is  very  simple, 
and  the  trial  may  be  quickly  and  satisfactorily 
made. 

The  subsequent  part  of  the  work  is  described  in 
the  table  of  contents. 
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ASSAY  OF  SILVER  ORE. 


5  dwts. 
9  dwts 
4  dwts 

ioz. 
2  oz. 

i  oz. 

Sample  —  1  ounce  avoirdupois,  pidverised  and 
sifted  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  then  well  mixed  in 
the  scoop  with  the  following  flux,  viz. : 

Bed  lead*  .         .         .         .     2  oz. 

Eed  tartar 

Nitre 

Borax 

Lime 

Salt 

Fluor  spar  (bruised) 

Smelt  the  ore  in  a  wrought-iron  crucible ;  if  this 
cannot  be  conveniently  procured,  and  a  stone  pot 
used,  add  1  ounce  of  iron.  The  sample  will  melt 
in  a  good  heat  in  about  12  minutes,  if  the  ore  is 
tolerably  free  from  sidphur  and  iron,  otherwise  it 
will  require  more  time. 

When  the  sample  has  become  quite  fluid,  take  it 
out  and  pour  it  in  a  mould  prepared  to  receive  it, 
having  been  anointed  on  the  inside  with  grease  or 

*  An  ounce  of  red  lead  generally  contains  about  l-32nd  jxirt 
of  a  grain  of  silver,  or  nearly  3  ounces  of  silver  in  a  ton.  Derby- 
shire lead  ore  is  prefeiTcd,  by  some  assayers,  to  red  lead. 

The  proportion  of  silver  contained  in  tlie  flux  must  first  be 
known,  and  the  regular  deduction  made  from  the  produce,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  true  assay. 
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oil  ;  tlie  process  of  taking  out  and  pouring  tlie 
sample  must  be  done  quickly,  otherwise  a  degree  of 
chill  will  take  place,  so  that  the  metal  will  not  run 
freely  out  of  the  crucible,  and  the  assay  will  in 
consequence  be  imperfect. 

If  the  operation  has  been  properly  managed,  the 
lump  will  separate  clean  from  the  slag  or  dross  by 
a  shght  blow  ;  but  if  the  metal  and  dross  stick 
together,  the  assay  is  impure  : — it  is  probable  a 
little  more  nitre  would  remedy  this  defect. 

Should  the  lump  when  broken  display  the  metal 
disseminated  throughout  and  uncombined  among 
the  slag,  it  is  a  proof  the  sample  was  not  suffi- 
ciently flowed,  or  not  kept  time  enough  in  the  fur- 
nace. 

K  the  heat  is  too  strong,  or  the  sample  left  too 
long  time  in  the  fire,  it  w^ill  set,  or  become  dry  and 
caUous,  and  this  change  will  take  place  to  all  ap- 
pearance quite  suddenly.  Either  the  former  cir- 
cumstance of  too  low  a  heat,  or  this  of  too  high, 
renders  the  assay  irremediable. 

Should  the  sample  appear  stubborn  and  refuse  to 
melt  in  a  brisk  heat,  add  more  nitre. 

TESTING   OR    REFINING    PROCESS. 

The  test  or  cupel  should  be  composed  of  four 
fifths  bone  ashes  to  one  fifth  fern  ashes,  damped 
and  well  beat  into  an  iron  ring  2J  inches  deep,  and 
6  inches  in  circumference. 

The  test  should  be  put  in  the  fire  an  hour  or 
more  before  the  refining  process  is  liegun,  other- 
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wise  the  silver  "svill  be  apt  to  be  agitated  by  the 
unsettled  test,  spring  over,  and  consequently  the 
assay  be  destroyed. 

Should  the  assay  set  in  refining  before  it  has  be- 
come piure,  throw  in  about  half  an  ounce  of  potter's 
lead.* 

If  the  fire  is  permitted  to  get  low,  or  too  much 
air  admitted  into  the  furnace,  the  assay  will  be  apt 
to  turn  to  litharge  ;  whenever  this  happens,  in- 
crease the  fire  by  putting  in  a  few  pieces  of  sea-coal 
instead  of  coke,  at  the  same  time  sprinkle  a  little 
coal-dust  on  the  test. 

When  the  assay  is  thoroughly  pure  or  fine  it  will 
assume  a  globular  shape,  set,  or  become  fixed,  and 
in  a  few  moments  will  throw  up  sprouts  or 
branches  from  the  top.  Take  out  the  test,  weigh 
the  prillion,  find  in  the  table  the  produce  or  value 
per  ton,  and  the  work  will  be  complete. 

*  The  fire  sliould  be  gi-adually  increased  toward  the  close  of 
the  process.  A  muffle  or  arched  cover  to  the  test  -would  pre- 
vent the  air  from  taking  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  assay, 
■while  the  furnace  is  opened  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
fire,  by  adding  coal,  wood,  or  coke. 
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ASSAY  OF  COPPEE  ORE. 


Sample  —  400  grains  pounded  well  in  a  mortar 
and  sifted  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  put  in  an 
earthen  crucible,  and  frequently  stirred  while  in 
the  furnace  with  an  iron  rod  or  paddle.  The  sul- 
phur will  be  seen  to  go  off  in  white  fiimes ;  the 
process  must  be  continued  until  this  evaporation 
ceases,  or  nearly  so,  which  will  generally  occupy 
from  one  to  two  hours.  Great  attention  must  be 
paid  during  this  operation  in  order  that  a  standard 
regal  may  be  obtained,  which  being  done,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  producing  a  true  assay.  The 
ore,  during  the  process,  must  be  kept  in  a  free, 
sandy  state,  which  will  be  effected  by  stirring,  and 
constant  regulation  of  the  degree  of  heat.  If  the 
ore  becomes  moist  and  begins  to  stick  or  adhere  to 
the  crucible,  it  must  be  immediately  taken  out  of 
the  fire  and  stirred  a  short  time  till  this  effect  has 
ceased,  and  then  returned.  "Wlien  it  has  become 
tolerably  free  of  sulphur,  it  may  be  discovered  by 
the  evaporation  having  nearly  ceased.*  This  be- 
ing observed,  take  it  out  of  the  fire,  and  let  it  gra- 

*  It  is  only  some  very  stubborn  ores,  containing  a  mixture  of 
metals,  or  semi-metals,  which  require  to  be  so  eiFectually  roasted 
or  calcined. 
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dually  cool  in  the  crucible  ;  and  if,  when  cold,  the 
upper  part  appears  red  or  brown,  and  the  under 
part  black,  it  is  a  proof  of  its  having  been  well 
calcined. 

This  being  done,  add  standard  flux  ;  viz. 

Borax     .         .         .         .         .5  dwts. 
Lime       .         .         .         .         -12  ^'^^^e-* 
Fluor  spar  (pulverised)     .         .     1  ladle. 

Mix  these  together  with  the  calcined  ore  in  the 
crucible,  and  cover  the  whole  with  salt, — let  it  melt 
well,  and  a  regal  will  be  produced. 

MAEKS   AND   REilARKS. 

A  good  or  standard  regal  is  brown,  and  full  of 
cracks  or  fissures,  and  of  a  spherical  shape.  Should 
it  come  out  flat,  it  is  a  mark  of  its  not  having  been 
well  calcined,  and  may  be  thrown  back  agam  with 
a  small  quantity  of  nitre. 

Should  a  regal  come  out  too  low  or  coarse 
(having,  when  broken,  a  cinder-like  or  cellular 
a})pearance),  throw  it  back  with  additional  nitre : 
if  too  high  or  fine  (having,  when  broken,  a  metallic 
appearance),  return  it  to  tlie  crucible  witli  a  hidle 
of  sulphur  ;  in  either  case  let  it  work  well  together 
a  short  time,  and  in  all  probabihty  a  standard  regal 
will  be  produced. 

A  regal  may  be  considered  good,  whicli  will 
produce   from  8   to  12  in  20,  and  this  quahty  is 

*  Common  assiiying  ladle — diameter  |  inch,  depth  ^  iuch. 
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easily  kno^vii  by  inspection ;  but  if  less  than  8,  or 
above  12,  it  would  be  better  to  reject  it,  and  begin 
the  process  again  with  a  new  sample. 

Grey,  black,  and  green  ores,  require  a  propor- 
tion of  sulphur,  in  order  to  throw  them  back,  as 
they  contain  too  little  of  this  mineral  in  their  com- 
position to  produce  a  good  assay. 

Should  a  regal  be  too  fine,  put  less  nitre  with 
it  in  refining;  and  therefore  the  coarser  it  is,  the 
more  nitre  mil  be  required. 


FINING   PROCESS. 

Pound  or  pulverise  the  regal,  put  it  in  an  earthen 
fining  pot,  and  re-calcine  it  until  perfectly  sweet 
(i.  e.  free  from  sulphur),  which  may  be  discovered 
both  by  the  appearance  and  fumigation.     Then  add 


Nitre 

.     3  dwts.  - 

Eed  tartar 

.  10  ditto 

Covered  or  sprinkled 

Borax 

.     5  ditto 

over  with  salt. 

Salt 

.     2  ladles  , 

This  brings  down  the  assay  into  coarse  copper. 
Should  it  come  out  having  a  transparent  or  horn- 
like appearance,  add  4  dwts.  of  nitre  and  a  ladle  of 
salt,  letting  it  work  well  in  the  fire.  Should  the 
assay  come  out  black,  plate  it,  and  if  the  black  flies 
off  in  flakes  or  scales,  it  is  a  proof  of  its  not  having 
been  sufficiently  calcined  ;  if  not,  its  colour  may  be 
attributed  to  lead,  or  a  mixture  of  metals  ;  the 
former  defect  renders  the  assay  hopeless. 
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Should  it  come  out  clean,  put  the  assay  in  the 
pot  without  flux,  and  when  fluid,  take  out  the  pot 
and  shake  it  gently  until  the  surface  assumes  an 
azure  or  blue  appearance  ;  then  put 

Eefining  flux*             .          .          .5  dwts. 
(viz.  2  parts  nitre,  to  1  part  white  tartar) 
Salt 1  ladle. 

Preparatory  to  pouring  into  the  crucible,  place  tlie 
refining  flux  in  the  mouth  or  fore  part  of  the  scoop 
and  the  salt  behind  ;  throw  it  in  with  the  assay 
and  let  it  melt  until  the  flux  settles  well  down,  then 
pour  the  copper  into  one  mould,  and  the  slag  or 
scoria  into  another;  return  the  slag  into  the  same 
pot  with  2  ladles  of  red  tartar,  and  let  it  melt  well 
down  ;  take  out  the  prillion  and  weigh  it  with 
the  lump  for  the  produce,  and  the  work  will  be 
completed. 

*  The  refining  flux  should  go  through  a  calcining  process 
before  it  is  used ;  it  may  be  done  by  putting  2  parts  nitre  to 
one  part  white  tartar  in  an  iron  mortar,  to  ■which  apply  a  red-hot 
iron,  and  stir  it  therewith  until  the  deflagration  has  ceased;  when 
cold,  powder  and  sift  it. 

This  operation  will  prevent  any  commotion  during  the  re- 
fining, which  otherwise  may  be  so  violent  as  to  cause  some  of 
the  metal  to  spring  out  of  the  crucible,  and  thereby  the  assay 
be  spoiled. 
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Sample  - 

-1  oz. 

.  avoirdupois. 

FLUX. 

1  common  ladle  red  tartar. 

1 

ditto 

spar. 

2 

ditto 

salt. 

J. 

ditto 

borax. 

3 

ditto 

nitre. 

i 

ditto 

lime. 

Mix  the  flux  with  the  sample  and  put  it  in  an  iron 
crucible,  stir  it  with  an  iron  rod  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  process  ;  in  about  five  minutes,  in  a 
brisk  heat,  the  sample  will  be  down,  provided  the 
crucible  was  red-hot  when  the  assay  was  thrown  in, 
which  should  always  be  the  case. 

If  the  sample,  to  be  tried,  weighs  four  ounces, 
the  proportionate  quantity  of  flux  must  be  added, 
agreeably  to  the  above  statement. 

It  may  be  discovered  when  the  sample  is  ready, 
by  the  grating  of  the  rod  against  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  in  stirring — it  should  then  be  immediately 
taken  out  and  poured.  The  metal  will  separate 
clean  from  the  slag  in  a  good  assay. 

To  assay  lead  ore  for  discovering  the  quantity  or 
proportion  of  silver  it  contains,  the  foregoing  me- 
thod must  first  be  used,  and  the  assay  then  tested 
precisely  the  same  way  as  described  for  refining  a 
silver  sample,  page  101.  The  lead  will  go  off"  in 
vapour,  and  the  silver  remain  in  the  test. 
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ASSAY  OF  TIN  ORE. 


Sample  —  Two  oimces  black  tin. 


FLUX. 


Ciilm      .         .         .J  weight  of  sample. 
Borax     .         .         .4  clwts. 


PROCESS. 


If  the  ore  contains  a  large  proportion  of  iron, 
add  more  culm  ;  *  when  the  sample  is  properly- 
down,  or  flowed,  the  sin-face  of  the  assay  in  the 
crucible  will  be  perfectly  smooth  and  motionless ; 
in  a  strong  heat  this  will  occur  in  about  twelve 
minutes. 

When  taken  out  of  the  fire,  stir  it  well  with  an 
iron  rod  before  you  pour  it ;  afterwards  scrape  the 
crucible,  pidverise  the  scrapings  in  a  mortar,  and 
then  van  or  wash  them  on  a  shovel.  The  prillion 
of  a  standard  sample  will  not  exceed  2  in  20. 

The  criterion  for  the  lump  is  its  possessing  a 
malleable  quality,  or  bending  to  the  hammer  with- 
out breaking. 

Grain  tin  may  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  the 
above,  except  in  the  subsequent  addition  of  culm, 
which  will  not  be  required. 

*  If  the  sample  is  very  stubborn,  add  a  small  quantity  of 
pulverised  flour  with  the  culm. 
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METHOD   OF   DISCOVERING     THE    PROPORTION   OF   SILVER 
CONTAINED    IN    COPPER    ORE. 


Sample 


One  ounce 

FLUX. 

1  ladle 

red  tartar, 

1  ditto 

nitre. 

^  ditto 

lime. 

^  ditto 

borax. 

1  ditto 

flour. 

1  ditto 

red  lead. 

Well  mixed  with  the  ore  and  melted  in  a  vs^rought- 
iron  crucible,*  about  eight  minutes,  in  a  brisk 
heat,  will  be  sufficient  ;  the  last  five  minutes  the 
assay  should  be  incessantly  stirred  with  an  iron 
rod  ;  pour  the  sample  and  cool  it,  then  break  out 
the  lump,  and  test  it  in  the  usual  way. 

REMARKS. 

Soon  as  the  assay  begins  to  flow,  the  lead,  by  the 
power  of  affinity,  will  presently  attract  the  silver, 
or  the  silver,  by  the  same  law,  will  attach  itself  to 
the  lead,  and  this  being  effected,  it  only  requires 
the  process  of  refining,  or  burning  off'  the  inferior 
metals,  to  find  the  produce. 


*  If  a  stone  crucible  be  used,  one  ounce    of  iron  must   be 
added  to  the  flux. 


HI 


A  TABLE 


SHOWING  THE  NTMBER  OF  OUNCES  AND  PARTS  OF 
AN  OUNCE  OF  SILVER  CONTAINED  IN  A  TON  OF 
ORE,  BY  ASSAY  PRODUCED  FROM  ONE  OUNCE  AVOIR- 
DUPOIS. 


Assay 


Peii  Toy 


Assay 


Per  Ton 


Assay 


Per  Tox 


2 

4 

9 

18 

28 

37 

46 

56 

65 

74 

84 

93 

102 

112 

121 

130 

140 

149 

158 

168 

177 

186 

196 

205 

214 

224 

233 

242 

252 

261 

270 

280 

289 


dwts. 

6 
13 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 


grs. 

16 
8 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 


dwts. 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 


grs. 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 


grs. 


10 


11 


12 


606 
616 
625 
634 
644 
653 
662 
672 
681 
690 
700 
709 
718 
728 
737 
746 
756 
765 
774 
784 
793 
802 
812 
821 
830 
840 
849 
858 
868 
877 
886 
896 
905 


dwts.'  grs. 
13 


0 
6 

13 
0 
6 

13 
0 
6 

13 
0 
6 

13 
0 
6 

13 
0 
6 

13 
0 
6 

13 
0 
6 

13 
0 
6 

13 
0 
6 

13 
0 


0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
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SILVER    ASSAY    TABLE. 


ASSAT 


grs. 
124^ 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


Per  Ton 


oz. 
914 
924 
933 
942 
952 
961 
970 
980 
989 
998 
1008 
1017 
J1026 
1036 
1045 
1054 
il064 
il073 
|1082 
1092 
1101 
1110 
1120 
1129 
1138 
1148 
1157 
1166 
1176 
1185 
1194 
1204 
1213 
1222 
1232 
1241 
12^0 
1260 
1269 
1278 
1288 
1297 
1306 
1316 
1325 
1334 
1344 
1353 
1362 
1372 
1381 


dwts.'  grs. 
13 


0 

0 

6 

16 

13 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16 

13 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16 

13 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16 

13 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16 

13 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16 

13 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16 

13 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16 

13 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16 

13 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16 

13 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16 

13 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16 

13 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16 

13 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16 

13 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16 

13 

8 

0 

0 

6 

16 

13 

8 

0 

0 

19 


21 


22 


i  24 


Per  Ton 


Idwts.'  grs. 
13 


6  I  16 


Assay 


Per  Ton 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


oz. 

dwts. 

grs. 

1866 

13 

8 

1876 

0 

0 

1885 

6 

16 

1894 

13 

8 

1904 

0 

0 

1913 

6 

16 

1922 

13 

8 

1932 

0 

0 

1941 

6 

16 

1950 

13 

8 

1960 

0 

0 

1969 

6 

16 

1978 

13 

8 

1988 

0 

0 

1997 

6 

16 

2006 

13 

8 

2016 

0 

0 

2025 

6 

16 

2034 

13 

8 

2044 

0 

0 

2053 

6 

16 

2062 

13 

8 

2072 

0 

0 

2081 

6 

16 

2090 

13 

8 

2100 

0 

0 

2109 

6 

16 

2118 

13 

8 

2128 

0 

0 

2137 

6 

16 

2146 

13 

8 

2156 

0 

0 

2165 

6 

16 

2174 

13 

8 

2184 

0 

0 

2193 

6 

16 

2202 

13 

8 

2212 

0 

0 

2221 

6 

16 

2230 

13 

8 

2240 

0 

0 

2249 

6 

16 

2258 

13 

8 

2268 

0 

0 

2277 

6 

16 

2286 

13 

8 

2296 

0 

0 

2305 

6 

16 

2314 

13 

8 

2324 

0 

0 

2333 

6 

16 
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grs. 
311 


32 


33 


34 


Pek  Ton 


35 


36 


37 


2342 

2352 

2361 

2370 

2380 

2389 

2398 

2408 

2417 

2426 

2436 

2445 

2454 

2464 

2473 

2482 

2492 

2501 

2510 

2520 

2529 

2538 

2548 

2557 

2566 

2576 

2585 ;  6 

25941  13 

2604 1  0 

2613 i  6 

2622  13 


dwts. 

13 
0 
6 

13 
0 
6 

13 
0 
6 

13 
0 
6 

13 
0 
6 

13 
0 
6 

13 
0 


2632 

2641 

2650 

2660 

2669 

2678 

2688 

2697 

2706 

2716 

2725 

2734 

2744 

2753 

2762 

2772 

2781 

2790  13 

2800 1  0 

2809 1  6 


Assay  |{ 

I! 


Feb  Ton 


grs. 

8 

0 
16 

8 

0 
16 

8 

0 
16 

8 

0 
16 

8 ; 

0 
16 

8 

0 
16 

8 

0 
16 

8 

0 
16 

8 

0 
16 

8 

0 
16 

8 

0 
16 

8 

0 
16 

8 

0 
16 

8 

0 
16 

8 

0 
16 

8 

0 
16 

8 

0 
16 


grs. 
37? 


38 


39 


40 


41 


42 


43 


44 


oz. 

dwts. 

2818 

13 

2828 

0 

2837 

6 

2846 

13 

2856 

0 

2865 

6 

2874 

13 

2884 

0 

2893 

6 

2902 

13 

2912 

0 

2921 

6 

2930 

13 

2940 

0 

2949 

6 

2958 

13 

2968 

0 

2977 

6 

2986 

13 

2996 

0 

3005 

6 

3014 

13 

3024 

0 

3033 

6 

3042 

13 

3052 

0 

3061 

6 

3070 

13 

3080 

0 

3089 

6 

3098 

13 

3108 

0 

3117 

6 

3126 

13 

3136 

0 

3145 

6 

3154 

13 

3164 

0 

3173 

6 

3182 

13 

3192 

0 

3201 

6 

3210 

13 

3220 

0 

3229 

6 

3238 

13 

3248 

0 

3257 

6 

3266 

13 

3276 

0 

3285 

6 

Peii  Ton 


47 


lU 
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Assay 


51 


3770 
3780 
3789 
3798 
3808 
3817 
3826 
3836 
3845 
3854 
3864 
3873 
3882 
3892 
3901 
3910 
3920 
3929 
3938 
3948 
3957 
3966 
3976 
3985 
3994 
4004 


dwts. 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 


grs. 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 


Assay 


grs. 
63| 

I 
54 


55 


56 


oz. 

dwts. 

RTS 

4013 

6 

16 

4022 

13 

8 

4032 

0 

0 

4041 

6 

16 

4050 

13 

8 

4060 

0 

0 

4069 

6 

16 

4078 

13 

8 

4088 

0 

0 

4097 

6 

16 

4106 

13 

8 

4116 

0 

0 

4125 

6 

16 

4134 

13 

8 

4144 

0 

0 

4153 

6 

16 

4162 

13 

8 

4172 

0 

0 

4181 

6 

16 

4190 

13 

8 

4200 

0 

0 

4209 

6 

16 

4218 

13 

8 

4228 

0 

0 

4237 

6 

16 

4246 

13 

8 

Pek  Ton- 


grs. 
57 


58 


59 


60 


4256 
4265 
4274 
4284 
4293 

I  4302 
4312 

I  4321 
4330 
4340 

I4?49 
4358 
4368 
4377 
4386 

[4397 
4406 
4415 
4424 
4433 
4442 
4462 
4461 
4470 
4480 


dwts. 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 

6 
13 

0 


grs. 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
8 
0 

16 
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METHOD  OF   COMPUTING  THE  VALUE  OF 
LEAD  AND  SILVER  ORE. 

EXAMPLE. 

Required  the  value  of  IG  tons  10  cwt.  2  qrs.  of 
lead  and  silver  ore,  the  produce  for  lead  being  8| 
in  20,  and  silver  3J  grs.  from  a  four-ounce  sample. 
The  price  of  lead  22/.  per  ton,  and  silver  bs.  ^d. 
per  oz.  Returning  charges  6/.  10s.  per  ton,  and 
lord's  dues  one  twelfth  for  lead,  and  one  eighth  for 
silver. 


OPERATION. 

LEAD. 

1 

2 

tons 

16 

CAVt. 

10 

qrs. 

2 

8 

1 

4 

132 
8 
2 

4 
5 
1 

0 
1 

1 

20) 

142 

10 

2 

£      s. 

7     2     2  at  15  lOf  per  ton 
Deduct  dues  one  twelfth 


£ 

s. 

d. 

110 

2 

6 

9 

3. 

6 

100 

19 

0 

OPERATIOX. 

SILVER. 

OZ.  dwt.  grs. 
By  table  (page  111)  produce  3|  is  72  G   IG  per  ton  (?4-^4=•l;), 

tons  cwt.  qrs.  oz.  dwt.  grs.      oz.         s.  d.         £     s.      d. 
and?     2    2x72     G  16=514  at  5  3     134  18     6 

Deduct  dues  one  eighth     16  17     4     118     1     2 

Answer  219     0     2 

*  It  is  not  usual  to  make  any  allowance  for  wa.ste  on  rich 
ores. 

f  Returning  charge  deducted. 

I  2 
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METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  THE   VALUE  OF 
COPPER  ORE. 

EXAMrLE. 

What  is  the  vahie  of  74  tons  13  cwt.  2  qrs.  of 
copper  ore,  the  produce,  by  assay,  being  7^,  and 
standard  127/.  125.  6c?.? 


OPERATION. 


£        s.      d. 
127  12     6 

7 


893 

7 

6 

15 

19 

0 

909 

6 

6 

20 

1-86 

12 

10-38 


£     s. 
From      9     1 
Deduct    2  10 

d. 
10 
0  per  ton  returning  charge 

6  11 

10 

ton 
Ai^ain  If  1    : 

£    s.       d.        tons  cwt.  qrs. 
G   11    10   ::  74   13     2 

POWER   OF   STEAM   ENGINES. 
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BY  PRACTICE. 


cwt. 

lOi 


6 

11 

10 
9 

59 

6 

6 
8 

47  i 

12 

0 

13 

3 

8 

487 

15 

8 

3 

5 

11 

0 

18 

10 

Answer  492     0     5 


Copper  ores  are  always  computed  at  21  cwt.  to  the  ton,  the 
surplus  being  allowed  for  waste  in  carriage,  &c. 


RULE  FOR  DISCOVERING  THE  POWER  OF 
STEAM  ENGINES. 

1. — Square  the  diameter  of  the  cyHnder,  multi- 
ply the  sum  by  "7854*  and  the  product  by  10  :f 
lastly,  multiply  again  by  144,|  and  the  last  product 

*  The  established  ratio  of  the  diameter.  Or  look  in  the 
table,  page  123,  where  the  square  inches  contained  in  a  cylinder 
are  given,  and  take  out  the  number  standing  opposite  the  given 
diameter. 

f  That  is,  considering  the  power  equal  to  15  lbs.  to  an  inch, 
and  allowing  5  lbs.  or  one-third  for  friction. 

I  Considering  the  stroke  to  be  8  feet,  and  the  engine  to  go  9 
strokes  per  minute. 
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will  sliow  the  number  of  pounds  the  engine  lifts  a 
foot  liidi  in  a  minute. 

2, — A  horse  is  estimated  to  raise  500  lbs.  64  feet 
high,  or  1000  lbs.  32  feet  high,  or  32,000  lbs.  1  foot 
high  in  a  minute,  consequently,  if  the  last  product 
be  divided  by  32,000,  the  quotient  will  show  the 
number  of  horses  required  to  equal  the  power  of 
the  engine. 

EXAMPLE. 

What  is  the  power,  and  horse-power  of  a  steam 
engine,  the  cyHnder  being  46  inches  in  diameter? 
46x40  =  2116 

•7854 

1661-9064 
10 


166190640 
144 

32000)2393145-2160(75 
224000 

153145 
160000 


ANSWEK. 


Engine  lifts  2393145  lbs.  one  foot  high  in  a  minute. 
Equal  to  75  horses,  nearly. 


ll'J 


RULE  FOR  DISCOVERING   THE  POWER  OF 
A  WATER  ENGINE. 

1. — Multiply  tlie  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of 
the  bucket  together,  and  divide  by  282  (the  num- 
ber of  cubic  inches  in  a  gallon,  beer  measure),  mul- 
tiply the  quotient  by  10|-  lbs.  or  10  lbs.  3-2  oz.  or 
10-2  lbs.  the  weight  of  a  gallon  of  water.* 

2. — Multiply  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  by  3'1416 
(the  ratio  of  the  circle),  and  divide  the  product  by 
the  circular  space  occupied  by  each  bucket — the 
quotient  will  show  the  number  of  buckets  contained 
in  the  wheel. 

3, — Multiply  the  third  partf  of  the  number  of 
buckets  by  the  weight  of  water  contained  in  one, 
then 

4. — For  the  leverage— From  the  radius,  or  half 
the  diameter,  deduct  the  lengtli  of  the  crank,  and 
one  third  of  the  remainder  will  be  the  operative 
length  of  the  lever ;  multiply  the  weight  of  water 
in  one  third  of  the  wheel  by  this  length  (taking 
the  feet  for  the  whole  number  of  the  multiplier), 
and  the  product  will  show  the  full,  or  entire  power. 
Lastly,  from    this  product  cast  off  I   for  friction,^ 

*  The  result  will  be  the  same  if  the  operation  is  done  l)y  the 
■\vine  gallon,  computing  it  to  contain  231  cubic  inches,  and  to 
weigh  8  lbs.  5"G8  oz.  or  8'355  lbs. 

■j"  There  are  differences  of  oi)inion  respecting  this ;  some  per- 
sons contending  that  two-fifths  the  number  of  buckets  are  full  at 
a  time,  but  one-third  is  the  most  general  and  the  most  reason- 
able proportion. 

J  Ilere  again   engineers  are    not   inianimously  agreed,  some 
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and  the  remainder  will  show  the  net  or  real  power 
of  the  wheel. 

EXAMPLE. 

Eequired  the  power  of  a  water-wheel,  the  dia- 
meter being  46  feet,  the  buckets  30  inches  long, 
12  inches  deep,  and  6  inches  wide,  with  1^  inches 
between  each  bucket,  and  the  crank  3  feet  long. 

OPERATION. 

1. — ^To  find  the  quantity  and  weight  of  water  in 
each  bucket. 

30  X 12  X  6  =  2160^282  =  7-66  x  10-2  =  78-13. 

2. — To  find  the  number  of  buckets  contained  in 
the  wheel. 

46  x  12  =  552  X  3-1416  =  1734  (6  +  11)-^  7-25  =  239. 

3. — To  find  the  weight  of  water  on  J  of  the 
wheel. 

239-^3=80x78-13=6250. 

4. — To  find  the  power  of  the  lever. 

46-^2  =  23-3  =  20-^3=6-66 

and 

6250x6-66  =  41625. 


allowing  one-fifth,  some  one-fourth,  and  some  even  one-third  of 
the  power,  for  friction.  It  is  true  the  distance  the  wheel  is 
placed  from  the  work,  and  other  contingent  circumstances,  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  ;  but  in  ordinary  operations,  where 
the  wheel  draws  close,  one-fifth  is  very  near  the  truth. 
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Lastly,  for  friction. 
5)41625 

8325 

Answer,  33300  lbs.  the  actual  power  of  the  wheel. 

To  find  the  depth  at  which  a  wheel  will  draw  a 
column  of  water  in  a  lift  of  pumps  of  any  given 
dimensions. 

EULE. — Find  the  power  of  a  wheel  by  the  fore- 
going method,  then  from  the  table,  page  125, 
take  out  the  weight  of  water  in  a  fathom  of  the 
given  size  pump.  Divide  the  power  of  the  wheel 
(in  pounds)  by  this  number,  and  the  quotient  will 
show  the  fathoms. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  power  of  the  fore-mentioned  wheel  is  33300 
lbs.,  how  deep  Avill  she  draw  in  a  12-inch  lift  of 
pumps  ? 

294-53)33300(113 

Answer  113  fathoms. 


TO    FIND    THE    HORSE-POWER    OF   A    WHEEL. 

EULE. — Multiply  the  power  (found  by  the  given 
rule,  page  119)  by  the  number  of  revolutions 
made  by  the  wheel  in  a  minute,  and  this  product 
by  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  or  double  the 
length  of  the  crank :  divide  the  last  product  by 
32000,  and  the  quotient  will  show  the  number  of 
horses  required  to  equal  the  power  of  the  wheel. 
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EXAMPLE. 

The  fore-mentioned  wheel  is  allowed  to  make 
seven  revolutions  in  a  minute ;  required  the  horse- 
power. 

33300 

7 

233100 
6 


32-000)1398-600(44 
128 

118 
128 

Answer,  44  horse-power,  nearly. 
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TABLE 

SIIOWIXG  TIIE  SQUARE  INCHES  CONTAIXED  IX  A  CY- 
LIXDER,  OK  CIRCLE,  FROM  TEN  TO  SEVENTY-THREE 
INCHES   IN   DIAMETER. 


15 
ft 

Squaje 
Inches 

Diameter  of 
Cylinder 

Square 
Inches 

en 

P4   Hi 

42 

Square 
Inches 

Square 
Inches 

10 

78-54 

26 

530-93 

1388-59 

58 

2642-00 

11 

95-03 

27 

572-56 

43 

1452-20 

59 

2734-00 

12 

113-10 

28 

615-75 

44 

1520-53 

60 

2827-44 

13 

132-73 

29 

660-20 

45 

1590-43 

61 

2922-47 

14 

153-94 

30 

706-86 

46 

1661-91 

62 

3019-00 

15 

176-71 

31 

754-77 

47 

1735-00 

63 

3117-25 

16 

201-06 

32 

804-25 

48 

1809-56 

64 

3217-00 

17 

226-98 

33 

855-30 

49 

1885-74 

65 

3318-31 

18 

254-47 

34 

907-92 

50 

1963-50 

GG 

3421-20 

19 

283-54 

35 

962-00 

51 

2042-82 

67 

3526-66 

20 

314-16 

36 

1017-88 

52 

2123-72 

68 

3651-69 

21 

346-36 

37 

1075-20 

53 

2206-19 

69 

3739-29 

22 

380-13 

38 

1134-00 

54 

2290-23 

70 

3848-46 

23 

415-47 

39 

1194-60 

55 

2375-83 

71 

3959-20 

24 

452-39 

40 

1256-64 

56 

2463-00 

72 

4071-51 

25 

490-88 

41 

1320-26 

57 

2651-76 

73 

4185-40 

NOTE. 


The  annexed  table  of  tlie  quantity  and  weight  of 
water  contained  in  6  feet  of  pump  (page  125)  may- 
be proved  or  extended  by  the  following  rules ;  viz. 

Square  the  diameter  of  the  pump,  and  multiply 
the  product,  first  by  the  decimal  -7854,  again  by 
the  length  of  the  pump  in  inches,  and  divide  by 
231 ;  the  whole  numbers  in  the  quotient  will  show 
the  wine  gallons.  Then,  to  find  the  cubic  feet, 
divide  the  solid  inches  by  1728.     Again,  to  find  the 
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weight,  multiply  the  cubic  feet  by  1000,  and  divide 
the  product  by  16. 

EXAilPLE. 

How  many  pounds,  wine  gallons,  and  cubic  feet, 
are  contained  in  a  cyHnder,  or  pump,  12  inches  in 
diameter,  and  6  feet  in  length  ? 

TO    FIND    THE    WINE    MEASURE. 

12x12  =  144  Square  of  diameter. 
•7854  Multiplier. 

113-0976 
6 

678-5856 
Cubic  inches  in  12 


a  wine  gaUon= 231)8143-0272  (35-2512 

4 

Answer,  35  gals.  1  qt.  1-0048 


TO   FIND   THE    CUBIC   FEET. 

Inches 
in  a  cubic  foot— 1728)8143-0272  Inches  as  before. 

4-7124  Cubic  feet. 


TO    FIND    THE    POUNDS. 


47124         Cubic  feet  as  before. 

1000  oz.  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water. 


16)4712-4000 

294-525     lbs.  weight. 
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A  TABLE 

SHOWING  THE  WEIGHT,  WINE  GALLONS,  AND  CUBIC 
FEET  OF  WATER  CONTAINED  IN  SIX  FEET  OF  PUMP, 
FROM   FOUR   TO   TWENTY   INCHES   IN   DIAMETER. 


g  3       Weight 


Wine 
Measure 


lbs.dec. 
3275 
36-95 
41-42 

4|  1  46-15 

5  1  5114 
5i  j  56-38 
5*  I  61-87 
5|  67-63 

6  '•  73-63 
6^  i  79-90 
6|  86-42 
6J  '  93-20 

7  tlOO-22 
7i  :107-51 
7l  115-00 
71  122-85 

8  130-90 
8}  139-22 
8|  147-78 
8|  156-60 

9  165-68 
9i  175-00 
9i  184-60 
9|  194-45 

10  204-54 
104-  214-90 
10|  [225-51 
10|  236-37 

11  247-50 
lU  258-87 
111  270-51 
llf  280-40 

12  294-53 


gal. 

qts. 

3 

3 

4 

1 

4 

3 

5 

2 

6 

0 

6 

3 

7 

1 

8 

0 

8 

3 

9 

2 

10 

1 

11 

0 

12 

0 

12 

3 

13 

3 

14 

2 

15 

2 

16 

2 

17 

2 

18 

2 

19 

3 

20 

3 

22 

0 

23 

1 

24 

1 

25 

2 

27 

0 

28 

1 

29 

2 

30 

3 

32 

1 

33 

2 

35 

1 

Cubic 
Feet 


ft.  dec. 

•522 

•591 

•662 

•738 

•818 

•902 

•989 

1-082 

1-178 

1-278 

1-382 

1-491 

1-603 

1-720 

1-840 

1-965 

2-094 

2-227 

2354 

2-505 

2-650 

2-800 

2-953 

3110 

3-272 

3-438 

3-607 

3-781 

3-959 

4-141 

4-327 

4-518 

4-712 


SPh 


ins. 

12i 

12* 

12| 

13 

13i 

13A 

13| 

14 

141 

14| 
I  15 
!  15i 
,  IH 

15^ 

I  16 
16^ 

17i 

17^ 
17^ 
I  18 
181 

18^ 
18J 
19 
191 

!  19* 

i  19| 
i  20 


Weight 


Wine 
Measure 


lbs.dec. 
306-95 
319-60 
332-51 
345-68 
359-10 
372-78 
386-72 
400-90 
415-35 
430-00 
445-00 
460-23 
475-69 
491-42 
507  40 
523-63 
540-13 
556-87 
573-88 
591-13 
608-65 
626-42 
644-67 
662-73 
681-26 
700-00 
719-10 
738-40 
757-96 
777-78 
797-85 
818-18 


gal. 

qts.' 

36 

2 

38 

1 

39 

2 

41 

1 

42 

3 

44 

2 

46 

0 

48 

0 

49 

2 

51 

1 

53 

0  ! 

50 

0 

56 

3 

58 

3 

60 

2 

62 

2  i 

64 

2 

66 

2  1 

68 

2 

70 

3  1 

72 

3 

75 

0 

77 

0 

79 

1 

81 

2 

83 

3 

86 

0 

88 

1 

90 

3 

93 

0 

95 

2 

97 

3 

Cubic 
Feet 


pts.   ft.dec. 


4-910 
5-113 
5-319 
5-530 
5-745 
5-960 
6-187 
6-414 
6-645 
6-880 
7-119 
7-363 
7-610 
7-862 
8-117 
8-379 
8-641 
8-909 
9-181 
9-457 
9-739 


0  !10022 

1  10-310 
0  j  10-602 
0  ,10-899 
0  jll-142 

11-504 
11-813 
12-126 
12-443 
12-764 
13-090 
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A   TEEATISE 

ON  THE  QUALITY,  MANUFACTURE,  AND  CHOICE  OF 
CORDAGE,  FOR  MINING  PURPOSES,  WITH  RULES  AND 
TABLES  FOR  THE  WEIGHT  AND  NUMBER  OF  THREADS 
CONTAINED    IN   ANY    SIZE   ROPE. 

It  is  certainly  very  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessarj^  that  every  person  who  is  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  a  mine  should  possess  some 
means  of  obtaining,  Avith  a  degree  of  certainty,  the 
quality  and  weight  of  the  ropes  he  may  have  occa- 
sion to  use ;  otherwise  the  lives  and  property  in- 
trusted to  his  care  w^ill  be  continually  placed  in 
jeopardy,  and  his  employers  be  always  subject  to 
impositions  respecting  the  charge  ;  because  in 
many  cases  (from  the  magnitude  of  the  material)  it 
cannot  be  weighed,  and  therefore  its  weight  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  computation  ;  consequently, 
if  the  agent  is  ignorant  of  the  matter,  the  right  of 
the  adventurers  will  solely  depend  on  the  truth  of 
the  manufacturer's  calculation. 

The  following  tables  will  enable  the  agent  to  find 
the  weight  of  any  rope,  and  the  ensuing  remarks 
will  help  his  judgment  respecting  the  quality 
thereof  ;  being  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
subject. 

There  are  various  methods  of  discovering  the 
quality  of  hemp  ;  but  as  miners  have  seldom  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  article  in  this  stage  of 
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preparation,  we  shall  pass  on,  and  show  how  it  may 
be  proved  after  its  having  been  completely  manu- 
factured. 

The  first  thing  that  demands  our  particular  at- 
tention is,  the  size  of  the  yarn  or  thread  of  which 
the  rope  is  composed.  There  is  a  certain  gauge  or 
standard  for  this,  known  among  ropemakers  by  the 
terms,  sixteens,  eigh teens,  twenties,  &c.,  which 
means  16,  18,  or  20  yards  in  the  strand,  or  third 
part  of  a  rope  3  inches  in  circumference.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  weight  of  the  difierent  sizes 
of  yarn  before  it  has  gone  through  the  operation  of 
•tarring. 


SIZE 

LENGTH 

WEIGHT 

ll/S.      OZ. 

25 

2     13 

20 
18 
16 

170 

fathoms. 

3       8 

3  15 

4  6 

15 

J                            ^ 

4     10 

Now  tlie  true  standard  size  for  shroud-laid  rope 
is  twenties*  and  it  is  of  consequence  that  agents 
should  give  their  orders  accordingly,  and  afterwards 
be  assured  that  their  ropes  have  really  been  made 
with  yarns  of  this  gauge. 

In  order  to  prove  this,  first,  girt  the  circum- 
ference of  the  rope,   then   count  the  yarns  in  the 


*  Of  which  it  is  shown  in  the  above  table  that    170  fathoms 
weighs  only  3  lbs.  8  oz.  or  8^  lbs. 
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Strand,  and,  lastly,  refer  to  the  table  (page  135),  and 
note  if  the  number  corresponds  with  that  standing 
in  the  proper  column,  opposite  the  dimensions  of 
the  rope. 

Manufacturers  have  many  inducements  for  spin- 
ning their  yarn  large.  First,  It  is  less  expen- 
sive, for  it  requires  no  more  time  to  spin  a  "large 
yarn  than  to  spin  a  small  one,  and  16  or  17  yarns 
(in  their  way)  will  answer  the  end  of  20.  Secondly, 
In  large  yarns,  inferior  or  refuse  hemp  can 
be  spun,  which  cannot  be  done  in  yarns  of  a  smaller 
size  ;  and  this  consideration,  if  there  was  no 
other,  should  cause  the  agent  to  be  exceedingly 
particular  in  having  his  rope  made  of  standard 
yarns  ;  and  let  it  be  remarked,  that  although  a  rope 
made  of  sixteens  or  eigliteens  will  be  nearly  equal 
in  weight  to  another  made  of  twenties,  yet  by  no 
means  will  it  be  equal  in  strength,  even  if  made  of 
the  very  same  kind,  or  indeed  of  superior  hemp. 
This  is  too  plain  a  truth  to  need  any  illustration : 
for  though  it  may  be  argued  that  what  is  wanting 
in  number  is  made  up  in  bulk,  yet  it  will  support 
an  equal  weight  no  more,  in  proportion,  than  a . 
body  of  raw  hemp  the  size  of  a  cable  will  be  as 
strong  as  the  cable  itself. 

By  inspecting  the  table  (page  135)  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  strand  of  a  16-inch  capstan-rope  made  of 
twenties  contains  569  yarns,  but  if  made  of  six- 
teens,  only  455  yarns  ;  making  a  difference  in  the 
whole  rope  of  342  yarns. 

We  shall  now  give  a  plain  and  expeditious, 
though  infallible,  method,  of  proving  the  quality  of 
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hemp  and  yarn,  viz.  from  the  end,  or  fag,  of  the 
rope  cut  several  of  the  yarns  in  fathom  lengths, 
each  of  these  (standard  size)  should  suspend, 
or  bear  up  separately,  70  pounds  weight  at  the 
least. 

Eegard  must  next  be  paid  to  the  last  part  of  the 
manufacture,  called  the  lay,  or  twist,  of  the  rope ; 
and  this  should  undergo  a  strict  examination,  as 
much  depends  on  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  ma- 
nufacturer in  this  part  of  the  process ;  for  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  best  materials  may  be  used,  the 
yarn  spun  of  the  proper  size,  and  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  yet  the  rope  be  very  defective,  and  by  no 
means  fit  to  be  depended  om  This  may  be  easily 
discovered  when  the  rope  is  laid  in  a  straight  line ; 
then,  if  either  of  the  strands  is  observed  to  mount 
or  fall,*  that  is,  rise  above  or  sink  beneath  the 
others  in  any  degree,  the  rope  has  been  crippled,  or 

*  This  fault  or  defect  is  known  among  ropemakers  by  the 
temi  '  pinch  ;  '  and  as  the  remedy  occasions  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  delay,  it  is  too  often  suffered  to  pass,  especially  as 
few  persons  are  able  to  detect  it  or  are  aware  of  its  injurious 
tendency. 

There  are  many  casual  occurrences  whereby  ropes  are  ex- 
posed to  injiu-ies  in  mines,  out  of  the  common  course  of  working. 
We  may  notice  an  instance  or  two,  viz.  inattention  or  ignorance 
in  taking  them  from  the  coil  when  new ;  they  should  always  be 
taken  out  the  contrary  way  from  which  they  were  coiled  in ;  that 
is,  if  a  capstan  rope  is  coiled  into  a  waggon,  the  uppermost  end 
should  be  put  down  and  drawn  from  the  under  part  of  the  car- 
riage ;  also,  in  small  cordage,  the  inward  extremity  of  the  rope 
should  be  taken  and  drawn  through  the  aperture  of  the  reel. 
The  general  disproportion  of  capstan  gear  in  mines  has  a  most 
destructive  effect  on  the  ropes  ;  the  sheaves  or  pulleys^  as  well  as 
the  barrel,  of  the  capstan  being  considerably  too  small ;  indeed, 
there  is  still  room  for  much  improvement  in  this  j-art  of  minintr 
machinery, 

K 
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inevitably  spoiled  ;  for  if  tlie  former  case,  of  one 
strand  rising,  in  the  event  of  trial,  that  strand  will 
be  found  to  bear  little  or  none  of  the  weight,  when 
the  other  two  will  break  ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  of 
one  strand  sinking,  that  strand  will  break  before 
the  other  two  have  been  brought  to  the  strain,  or 
have  borne  any  considerable  part  of  the  weight. 

These  great  defects  in  cordage  are  too  often  to 
be  found,  and  almost  as  often  pass  unobserved ;  but 
they  may  always  be  detected  by  a  close  inspection, 
and  thereby  many  of  the  serious  injuries  and  fatal 
accidents  which  so  often  take  place  in  mining  be 
happily  prevented. 

We  shall  close  these  observations  after  remark- 
ing, that  as  nearly  all  cordage  used  in  mining  is 
much  exposed  to  the  alternate  influence  of  sun 
and  moisture,  which  tends  greatly  to  accelerate  its 
decay,  it  ought  by  all  means  to  contain  a  greater 
quantity  of  tar  than  is  generally  used.  The  com- 
mon nde  is  1  to  5^,  or  1  to  6 ;  but  the  proportion 
of  1  to  4.^,  or  1  to  5,  would  be  much  better :  but  we 
recommend  this  increase  for  standing-ropes  only, 
such  as  capstan-ropes,  &c.  ;  as  from  the  comparative 
unfrequency  of  their  use,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  endure,  they  are  equally  liable  to  injury  from 
mould  and  decay,  as  from  strain  and  friction. 

The  common  practice  of  tarring  the  surface  of 
the  rope  after  it  has  been  manufactured  is  of  very 
little  service  :  the  way  we  recommend  is,  by  reduc- 
ing the  ordinary  weight  suspended  to  the  lever, 
during  the  process  of  tarring  the  yarn  in  the  ma- 
nufactory, when   it  is  drawn  in  a   body  from  the 
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lieated  coppers  through  the  knipper,  whereby  the 
tar  being  lodged  in  the  internal  part  of  the  rope 
cannot  fail  of  preserving  it  under  all  circumstances. 

The  following  rules,  examples,  and  tables  will  be 
found  plain,  convenient,  and  correct. 

TO  FIND  THE  NUMBER  OF  THREADS  IN  A 
SHROUD-LAID*  ROPE. 

EULE. — State  the  question  as  in  direct  proportion, 
square  the  first  and  third  terms,  multiply  the 
second  and  third  terms  together,  and  divide  the 
product  by  the  first. 

EXAMPLE. 


How  many 

standard  yarns,  or  threads,  are  there 

in  a  14-inch  capstan 

rope  ? 

in. 

As  3 

yarns, 
:      20 

in. 
:  :     14 

3 
9 

14 
56 
14 

196 
20 
9)3920 

Answer  435  threads  in  the  strand. 

3 

or  1305  threads  in  the  rope. 

*  The  term  *  shroud-laid  '  is  used  to  distinguish  a  rope  of  three 
strands  or  parts  from  another  of  nine  strands,  -vvhicli  is  termed 
'  cable-laid.'  The  latter  may  he  said  to  be  3  shroud-laid  ropes 
twisted  together.  It  is  seldom  that  any  other  but  three-strand 
ropes  are  used  in  mines. 

K  2 
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EXAMPLE. 

How 

many 

standard  yarns  are 

there 

in 

a  91 

-inch 

rope? 

in. 

As  3 

yams 
:      20 

in. 
:  :     9-5 

3 

9-5 

9 

475 

855 

90-25 
20 

9)1805-00 
Answer     200*  threads 
3 

in  the  strand. 

600  threads 

in  the  rope. 

TO  FIND  THE  WEIGHT  OF  SHROUD-LAID  ROPES. 

RULE.— State  the   question  and  square  the  num- 
bers as  in  the  last  example. 

EXAMPLE. 

If  1  cwt.  of  3-inch  rope  measures  54  fathoms,* 
what  will  be  the  length  of  an  cwt.  of  a  12-inch 
rope  ? 

*  The  length  of  standard  yam  to  a  lb.  is  43  fath.  2  ft.  4'3  in. 
after  it  has  been  tarred,  and  54  fathoms  of  3-inch  rope  are 
exactly  1  cwt.  By  this  rule  the  following  tables  have  been  con- 
structed. It  must  be  recollected  that  this  computation  is  made, 
estimating  the  proportion  of  tar  1  to  5^  only. 


As 
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\'6(i 

in. 

3 
3 

fatli. 
:        54          :  : 
9 

in. 

12 
12 

9 

144)486(3-375 
432         6 

540  2-250 
432         12 

1080  3-000 
1008 

720 
720 

114 

fath.  ft.    in. 

Answer     3     2     3 

EXAMPLE. 

If  100  fathoms  of  3-incli  rope  weighs  1  cwt.  3  qrs. 
11-3  lbs.,  what  will  be  the  weight  of  a  15-inch  rope 
the  same  length  ? 

in.       cwt.     qrs.     lbs.  in. 

As    3    :    1       3     11-3     :  :     15 

15 

75 
15 


225 


9)46042-5 


112)  5182    (46 

448 

702 

672 

30 


cwt.     qr.  lbs. 

Answer   46     1     2 
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TO  FIND  THE  WEIGHT  OF  ROPES  BEING  120 
FATHOMS  IN  LENGTH. 

EULE. — Divide  the  circumference  of  the  rope  by 
2,  and  square  the  remainder.* 

EXAMPLE. 

^\^lat  is  the  weight  of  a  12-inch  rope  120  fathoms 
long  ? 

2)12 

6 

_6 

Answer  36  cwt, 

EXAMPLE. 

What   is   the   weight   of  a    14J-inch   rope    120 

fathoms  long? 

2)   14-5 

7-25 

7-25 


52-5625 
4 

¥•2500 

28 

200 
50 

7-0000 


cwt.  qrs.   lbs. 

Answer   52     2     7 

*  This  rule  is  not  perfectly  accurate,  but  may  be  useful  in 

affording  a  clue   for  finding  the  approximate  weight  of  ropes, 

especially  if  the  circumference  is  in  even  numbers  ;  it  may  then 
be  used  mentiilly,  or  by  the  mind  only. 
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TABLE  I. 

SHOWING    THE    NUMBER    OF    THREADS   IN    THE    STRAND 
OP   A   SHROUD-LAID    ROPE. 


Size  of 

Size  of 

Size  of 

Yam 

Yarn 

Eope 

Sixteens 

Twenties 

Inches 

Number 

Number  1 

2 

7 

9 

24 

10 

14 

3 

16 

20     il 

U 

21 

27     |1 

4 

28 

35     J! 

u 

36 

45     11 

5 

44 

55      I 

H 

53 

67 

6 

64 

80 

6i 

75 

93 

7 

87 

109 

n 

100 

125 

8 

113 

142 

81 

128 

160    . 

9 

144 

180 

Size  of 
Rope 

Inches 

94 
10 

104 

11 

Hi 
12 

124 

13 

134 

14 

144 

15 

154 

16 

164 


Size  of 

Size  of  i 

Yarn 

Yam     1 

Sixteens 

Twenties 

Number 

Number 

160 

200 

177 

222 

196 

245 

215 

268 

235 

293 

256 

320 

278 

347 

300 

375 

324 

405 

348 

435 

374 

467 

400 

500 

427 

533 

455 

569 

484 

605 

The  difference  of  the  number  of  threads  in  the  whole  rope 
will  be  found  by  subtracting  the  numbers  standing  under  *  six- 
teens '  from  those  under  '  twenties,'  and  multiplying  the  re- 
mainder by  3.  (Thus  25G  —  320  =  64  x  3  =  192.)  Therefore 
it  appears  that  a  12-inch  rope  made  of  'twenties'  contains  192 
threads  more  than  another,  of  the  same  circumference,  made  of 
'  sixteens.' 
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TABLE  II. 


SHOWIXG    THE    LENGTH    OP    SHROUD-LAID    ROPES    TO   A 
CWT.    FROM    1    TO    16    INCHES   IN   CIRCUMFERENCE. 


Size  of 

Fath. 

Feet 

Inches 

Size  of 

Fath. 

Fept 

Inches 

Rope 
Inches 

Rope 

Inches 

1 

4H6 

0 

0-0 

9 

6 

0 

0 

H 

210 

0 

0-0 

H 

5 

2 

3-7 

2 

121 

3 

0-0 

10 

4 

5 

1-9 

2i 

77 

4 

G-7 

lOi 

4 

2 

5-4 

3 

54 

0 

0-0 

11 

4 

0 

1-2 

H 

39 

4 

0-0 

Hi 

3 

4 

0-9 

4 

30 

2 

3-0 

12 

3 

2 

3 

H 

24 

0 

0-0 

121 

3 

0 

7-9 

5 

19 

2 

7-7 

13 

2 

5 

3-1 

H 

16 

0 

4-3 

131 

2 

3 

11-5 

6 

13 

3 

0-0 

14 

2 

2 

10-4 

H 

11 

3 

0-0 

14i 

2 

1 

10-4 

7 

9 

5 

6-2 

15 

2 

0 

11-5 

Th 

8 

3 

100 

151 

2 

0 

1-4 

8 

7 

3 

6-7 

16 

1 

5 

4-6    ' 

8i 

6 

4 

4-3 

161 

1 

4 

8-5 

The  exact  weight  of  a  rope  of  any  length  may  be  found  by  the 
above  table  and  the  rule  of  proportion. 

EXAilPLE. 

Required  the  weight  of  25  fathoms  of  14-inch  rope? 


fath.  ft. 

in. 

cwt.         fath. 

As     2     2 
6 

10-4 

:      1    ::    25 

6 

14 
12 

150 
12 

178-4 

178-4)1800(10-09 
4 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

36 

28 

swer     10     0      10 

1008 

CORDAGE. 
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TiVBLE  ni. 

SHOWING   THE   WEIGHT   OF   SHROUD-LAID  ROPES    100 
FATHOMS   IX    LENGTH. 


Size  of  Rope 

Cwt. 

Qrs. 

Lbs. 

Inches 

3 

1 

3 

11-3 

4 

3 

1 

4 

5 

5 

0 

15 

6 

7 

1 

16 

7 

10 

0 

7 

8 

13 

0 

19 

9 

16 

2 

15 

10 

20 

2 

4 

11 

24 

3 

11 

12 

29 

2 

14 

13 

34 

3 

3 

14 

40 

1 

12 

15 

46 

1 

2 

16 

52 

2 

22 

Note. — The  weight  of  any  length  of  rope  may  be  foiind  by  the 
above  table  and  the  rule  of  practice. 

EXAMPLE. 
What  is  the  weight  of  47  fathoms  of  11-inch  rope  ? 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 


25 

1 

4 

24 

3 

11 

6 

0 

24 

20 

S 

4 

3 

24 

2 

1 
TO 

0 

1 

27 

Answer 

11 

2 

19 

The  weight  and  circumference  of  any  rope  being 
given,  the  length  may  be  found  by  the  foregoing 
table  and  the  common  rule  of  proportion,  or  by 
decimals. 
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EXAMPLE. 

cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
What  is  the  length  of  7     3     14  of  7-inch  rope  ? 


cwt.  qrs. 
As    10     0 
4 

40 
4 

161 

lbs. 

7 

fath.           cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 

:     100    ::    7    3    i4 

4 

31 
4 

126 

100 

161)12600 
78-26 

OTHERWISE 

cwt. 
As  10-0625 

fath.                 cwt. 
100      ::      7-875 

100 

fath. 

10-0625)787-500 

78-26 
6 

1-56 

ft.  in.                           12 

Answer 

78 

1     6                         6-72 

Or  the  length  of  any  rope  may  be  known  by  the  2nd  table  and 
the  nile  of  practice. 


EXAMPLE. 

"VVTiat  is  the  length  of  16  cwt.  2   qrs.  21  lbs.  of  a  10^-inch 
rope? 

fath.  ft.    in. 
■^         4     2     5-4  to  an  cwt.  by  the  table. 


4 

2 

5-4 
8 

35 

1 

7-2 
2 

70 

3 

2-4 

2 

1 

2-7 

0 

3 

3-6 

0 

1 

7-8 

Answer 


73     3     4-5 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON   THE   CONSTRUCTIOX   OF   MINING    CAPSTAN    AND 
SHEARS. 

It  has  been  noted  that  there  remahis  mucli  room 
for  improvement  in  the  capstan  machinery  of  our 
mines ;  consequently  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  the 
foregoing  treatise  briefly  to  submit  our  ideas  on  the 
subject  in  this  place. 

By  the  present  apparatus,  a  capstan  rope  of  14  or 
16  inches  in  circumference  is  drawn  over  a  single 
pulley,  on  the  top  of  the  shears,  two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, or  thereabout,  from  whence  it  is  brought  down 
nearly  to  the  foot,  and  then  conducted  under  another 
pulley  to  the  axle  or  barrel  of  the  capstan  ;  a 
cyhnder  seldom  exceeding  2^  feet  in  diameter. 

The  violence  done  to  the  rope  in  lifting  great 
weights,  as  well  as  the  augmentation  of  friction,  in 
consequence  of  these  sudden  turns  or  incurvities,  is 
certainly  greater  than  has  been  generally  under- 
stood ;  but  reflection  and  experience  combine  to 
teach  us,  that  at  all  these  bends  or  flexures  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  number  of  threads  con- 
tained in  the  rope  contribute  nothing  towards  the 
support  of  the  suspended  weight ;  the  outermost 
part  of  the  cordage,  from  the  grove  of  the  pulley, 
necessarily  bearing  the  whole  strain. 

The  excess  of  friction  is  chiefly  produced  by  the 
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lay  or  twist  of  tlie  rope,  it  having  tliereby  an  in- 
nate and  unconquerable  tendency  to  resist  the 
constraint  of  being  forced  into  a  small  curve  ;  con- 
sequently, the  less  scope  it  has  the  more  power  will 
be  required. 

These  arguments  are  self-evident,  and  no  doubt 
but  the  inconveniences  alluded  to,  and  many  more, 
are  partially  known  and  acknowledged ;  but  the 
question  is,  How  can  they  be  remedied  ?  We  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  proposition  : — First,  let 
the  uprights  of  the  shears  stand  farther  apart  on 
the  top  than  usual,  and  the  cap  or  head-piece  of  a 
convex  shape,  so  that  it  may  admit  3  pulleys  in  a 
triangular  position,*  the  side  pulleys  horizontal, 
and  the  middle  one  standing  higher  than  the  others  ; 
then  let  a  sheave  be  introduced  in  a  channel  in  the 
leg  at  the  shears  next  the  capstan,  about  one  third 
down  from  the  cap  ;  another  in  the  stay  of  the  span- 
beam,  projecting  3  or  4  feet  from  the  leg  ;  and  the 
last  pulley  placed  in  a  strong  post  fixed  about  14 
feet  from  the  foot  of  the  shears,  in  a  direct  line  and 
parallel  with  the  axle  of  the  capstan.-}- 

By  this  simple  contrivance  it  may  be  reasonably 
conjectured  that  one  rope  will  endure  as  long  as 
two,  and  a  14  be  equal  to  a  16-inch  on  the  old  plan; 
and  as  the  latter,  100  fathoms  long,  is  above  12  cwt. 
heavier  than  the  former,  of  course  that  superfluity 

*  Or  a  straight  piece  may  be  used  for  the  cap,  letting  the 
centre  pulley  be  large  and  the  side  ones  small ;  but  a  semicir- 
cular cap  with  5  small  pulleys  (one  on  the  top  and  two  on  each 
side)  Avill  be  still  preferable. 

f  The  barrel  of  the  capstan  should  be  made  proportionally 
larger,  and  the  arms  or  bars  of  a  con-esponding  length. 
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will  be  avoided  both  in  cost  and  gravity:  *  the 
shears  will  stand  more  erect  than  usual,  where- 
by their  height  and  strength  will  evidently  be  in- 
creased. 

We  profess  to  know  but  little  of  the  science  of 
mechanics,  nevertheless  we  feel  confident  that  the 
foregoing  proposition  is  quite  practicable,  and  the 
subject  is  sufficiently  important  to  demand  con- 
sideration. We  hope  to  see  the  hint  improved  and 
carried  into  efiect  by  some  of  our  ingenious  engi- 
neers. 

*  The  safety,  as  well  as  convenience  and  economy,  of  this 
plan  is  too  apparent  to  be  overlooked. 
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PART  III. 


INTEODUCTION. 


Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  '  The 
Practical  Miner's  Guide '  was  sent  into  the  world, 
and  the  author  is  constrained  to  acknowledge  that 
his  extensive  practice  and  experience  in  almost 
every  branch  of  mining  during  that  long  period 
has  not  enabled  him  to  discover  where  any  im- 
portant improvement  can  be  made  in  that  work. 
The  additions  in  the  present  volume  are  comprised 
in  merely  extending  the  principles  originally  laid 
down,  and  practically  applying  the  mathematical 
tables  and  rides  to  more  difficidt,  complicated,  and 
momentous  subterranean  surveys ;  for  it  may  be 
remarked,  without  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  charge 
of  arrogancy,  that  the  liglit  thrown  on  the  mining 
world  by  this  publication  has  contributed  towards 
expanding  the  minds  of  practical  men  generally, 
and  qualifying  them  for  pursuing  and  carrymg  out 
the  scientific  and  demonstrative  principles  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  difficult  and  liighly  important 
operations. 

L 
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During  the  last  five  years  the  author  com- 
menced a  correspondence  on  mine  surveying  in  the 
'  Mining  Journal,'  with  a  view  of  rendering  a  last- 
ing benefit  to  the  mining  interest,  by  exposing  the 
imperfection  of  the  old  method  of  dialling,  by 
tracing^  pegging^  or  mechanical  repetition,  and 
showing  the  vast  superiority  of  the  trigonometrical 
system  in  every  point  of  view.  This  attempt 
brought  on  a  most  extensive  controversy,  and  many 
of  'the  old  school '  arose  and  came  forward  to 
advocate  the  old  practice  ;  but,  as  if  ashamed  of  the 
cause  they  had  espoused,  they  were,  almost  to  a 
man,  anonymous  writers. 

The  unprejudiced  and  investigating  part  of  the 
dommunity  honoured  me,  or  rather  the  system  I 
defended,  with  their  able  support,  and  ralhed 
around  my  standard.  The  defeat  of  our  opponents 
was  complete,  even  before  we  attempted  to  apply 
the  infallible  test  of  experimental  op>eration.  Eea- 
son  and  historical  proof  had  thrown  them  down ; 
but  when  we  brought  forward  problems,  in  the 
shape  of  actual  surveys,  and  challenging  them  to 
furnish  the  true  answers,  they  crept  out  of  the  field, 
and  not  one  of  them  was  heard  of  after  that  in- 
teresting, beneficial,  and  satisfactory  investigation 
was  introduced.  Nearly  all  the  problems  that  appear 
in  this  supplement  were  publicly  brought  forward 
by  the  author  on  this  occasion,  and  of  course  un- 
derwent a  rigid  and  extensive  scrutiny ;  and,  so  far 
from  any  error  appearing,  the  truth  of  the  calcula- 
tion and  perfection  of  the  system  was  demonstrated 
by  exact  corresponding  solutions  being  publicly  re- 
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corded  from  persons  residing  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  \yales. 

It  will  be  seen,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition 
of  this  work,  tliat  I  called  public  attention  to  the 
great  injury  done  to  mining  by  the  bad  practice  of 
surveying  or  dialhng  then  in  general  use  ;  but  as 
at  that  time  there  was  no  work  written  on  the  sub- 
ject,  there  was  an  excuse  for  the  disastrous  errors 
that  took  place  then,  that  does  not  now  exist ;  and 
the   mine   agent    who  cannot    now  prove    all    his 
dialling  operations,  before  a  single  stroke  has  been 
struck,  ought  not  to  presume  to  make  the  attempt ; 
and  certauily  it  behoves  directors,  managers,   and 
shareholders  in  mines,  to  test  the  abilities  of  those 
agents  or  captains  who  profess  to  be  competent  to 
undertake  the  momentous   work   of  subterraneous 
surveying,  by  requiring  them  to  give  mathematical 
solutions  to  a  series  of  practical  questions  on  the 
subject ;  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  proving 
their  incapacity  by  some   fearful   error   that   they 
have  committed,  occasioning  serious  injury  to  the 
mine,  great  delay,  and  an  extra  cost  of  hundreds  of 
pounds  to  the  proprietors.     And  let  it  be  under- 
stood  that  proof  cannot   be  obtained   by  the  old 
method  of  dialling ;  that  is,  by  tracing  or  repeating 
at  the  surface  the  drafts  taken  undergromid.     This 
was  fidly  demonstrated  in  the  course  of   the  late 
controversy,  both  argumentatively  and   practically. 
One   convincing   case    was   brought    forward    and 
confirmed,  that  occurred  in  Gwennap  several  years 
ago.     It  was  required  to  find  the  point  at  surfiice 
for  sinkinir  a  shaft   to  meet  a  rise  that  had  been 
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commenced  at  tlie  adit  level.  This  was  certainly 
a  very  plain  and  easy  job  under  a  good  system,  but 
it  presented  insurmountable  difficulties  under  the 
old  practice.  The  shaft  was  set  to  a  pair  of  eight 
men,  and  the  captains  proceeded  to  dial  and  peg  to 
ascertain  tlie  true  point.  The  first  dialler  fixed 
his  terminating  peg  on  a  certain  spot,  and  the 
next  dialler's  peg  occupied  another  position ;  and 
the  history  of  the  case  is,  that  four  agents  were 
constantly  occupied  two  or  three  weeks  about  this 
job,  "without  being  able  to  ascertain  the  true  place 
for  the  shaft,  which  a  competent  man  would  have 
determined  and  proved  in  a  few  hours.  At  the 
close,  they  had  a  plantation  of  pegs  occupying  an 
area  of  several  square  fathoms ;  and  the  manager, 
seeing  it  hopeless  to  expect  certainty  from  such  an 
ujicertain  practice,  and  tired  of  waiting  and  wasting 
any  more  time,  proceeded  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
matter,  by  lining  out  the  shaft  in  the  place  where 
the  pegs  appeared  to  stand  thickest !  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  a  serious  error  of  some  feet  in  the 
holing. 

Now,  by  introducing  this  affair,  our  design  is 
not  to  impeach  men:  it  is  the  practice  or  usage 
that  we  condemn  and  expose,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  discountenanced  and  rejected,  and  thereby 
an  incalculable  benefit  be  conferred  on  metallic 
mining. 
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It  is  well  known  that  our  little  army  of  mine 
agents  or' captains  have  almost  to  a  man  been  se- 
lected from  the  '  ranks,'  and  have  been  brought  up 
as  working  miners  from  their  youth  ;  and  the  best 
judges  admit  tlie  propriety  and  even  necessity 
of  this  regulation,  in  order  that  they  sliould  be 
competent  to  fix  the  value  or  fair  price  for  working 
a  tut-work  bargain,  or  tribute  pitch,  and  possess 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  underground  operations. 
This  being  admitted,  we  must  conclude,  tliat  in 
general  their  education  has  been  much  limited ; 
and,  therefore,  in  writing  for  their  assistance, 
although  there  may  be  some  exceptions,  we  would 
accommodate  ourselves  to  the  lowest  capacity,  so 
that  the  young  aspiring  miner  may  not  be  discou- 
raged from  prosecuting  his  incumbent  and  laudable 
studies,  and  qualifying  himself  for  performing  the 
high  and  paramount  duties  of  a  mine  agent  with 
credit  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  his  employers 
and  his  country. 

Before  tliis  work  was  published,  it  is  questionable 
whether  a  mining  traverse  had  ever  been  trigono- 
metrically  solved  in  this  country ;  and,  consequently, 
in  order  to  simplify  the  matter,  the  instructions 
given   for   finding   the   ultimatum   of  a   course   of 
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dialling  was  by  construction  or  instrumental  opera- 
tion ;  but  as  we  believe  our  students  are  generally 
prepared  to  advance  a  step,  we  shall  now  recom- 
mend and  show  the  more  excellent  way  of  perform- 
ing the  whole  by  computation,  or  by  figures. 

The  trigonometrical  method  of  working  a  course 
of  dialhng  reduces  the  whole,  however  numerous 
and  diversified,  into  two  numbers ;  for  the  four 
columns  of  easting,  westing,  northing,  and  south- 
mg  being  added  up  separately,  and  then  the  less 
deducted  from  the  greater  of  the  opposite  cardinal 
points,  reduces  the  whole  into  two  numbers,  forming 
the  base  and  perpendicular  of  the  great  triangle, 
and  are  necessarily  right  angle  cardinal  bearings, 
such  as  easting  and  southing,  or  northing  and  west- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be ;  and  our  next  and  last 
operation  is  to  find  the  hj^pothenuse  and  angle 
corresponding  with  those  two  sides,  which  hypo- 
thenuse  and  angle  is  the  final  line,  or  course  of  the 
survey. 

EXAMPLE. 

A  traverse  has  been  worked,  the  columns  added 
up,  and  the  westing  subtracted  from  the  easting, 
showing  the  excess  of  easting  to  be  346  feet ;  and 
the  southing  subtracted  from  the  northing,  the 
difference  proved  the  excess  of  northing,  419  feet 
5  inches. 
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OPERATION. 

Find  the  liypotlienuse  by  square  root. 

EXILE. — Add  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two 
sides  together,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  their 
sum. 


346 

419-4 

346 

419-4 

2076 

16776 

1384 

,  37746 

1038 

4194 

119716 

16776 

175896-36 

119716 

295612-36(543-7 

25        12 

_.  104)  456      8-4 

416 

1083)  4012 

3249 

10867)  76336 

76069 

267 

ft.   in. 

Answer 

Hyp. 

543  8 
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Find  the  angle  by  proportion. 
If 


ft. 

419 
12 

in.                       ft. 

5     gives     346 
12 

what  wi 

in. 

39-39  or 

ft. 
ill     6  give? 
12 

5033 

4152 

72 

72 

8304 
29064 
5033)298944(1 
25165 

ft.         in. 

4     11-39 

47294 
45297 

19970 
15099 

48710 
45297 


4413 


Then  by  inspection  in  the  second  table,  page.  79, 
this  quotient  of  4  feet  11-39  inches  will  be  found 
standing  opposite  39°  30',  which  is  the  bearing,  or 
sum  of  the  angle  opposite  the  shortest  side  of  the 
great  triangle. 


ANSWER. 


Hypothenuse,  or  direct  length  from  beginning  to 
end,  543  feet  8  inches.  Bearing,  or  direction  from 
beginning  to  end,  39°  30'  east  of  north. 
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REMARKS. 

In  carrying  out  this  system  practically,  after  we 
have  laid  down  this  grand  or  final  line  at  surfoce, 
and  fixed  a  mark  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  line 
which  has  been  measured  off  from  the  starting 
point,  543  feet  8  inches  on  the  bearing,  39°  30' 
east  of  north  (or  50°  30'  north  of  east,  the  com- 
plement), we  are  furnished  with  a  double  means  of 
proving  if  this  length  and  angle  has  been  correctly 
laid  down,  by  measuring  off,  due  north,  419  feet 
5  inches  from  the  start,  and  then  placing  the 
theodolite,  or  dial,  on  the  end  of  that  hne,  and 
measuring  off  due  east  346  feet ;  consequently,  if 
the  whole  has  been  well  done,  the  last  mark  will 
exactly  agree  in  both  cases.  Or  should  the  ground 
be  more  favourable,  we  may  avail  oiurselves  of  the 
convenience  of  laying  off  the  east  line  first,  and  the 
north  line  last,  which  will  bring  us  to  the  same 
point. 

One  great  advantage  of  these  proof  lines  will 
appear,  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  most 
of  the  instruments  used  in  mines  for  taking  hori- 
zontal ancfles  have  no  vernier  scale  for  reading  off 
the  fraction  of  the  angle  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
bearing  falls  between  any  quarter,  or  half  of  a 
degree,  the  surveyor  must  depend  on  the  judgment 
of  his  eye  for  the  division,  and  let  it  be  knoAvn  that 
an  error  of  one  quarter  of  a  degree  in  100  feet 
amounts  to  5  inches  and  a  decimal  of  -23596,  or 
upwards  of  2  feet  7  inches  in  a  line  of  100  fathoms ; 
hence  the   value  of  having   this   most   satisfactory 
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and  convenient  check  for  the  laying  down  of  the 
last  grand  Hne  must  be  manifest  to  every  observer, 
and  shoidd  never  be  neglected. 

LOGARITHMS. 

Should  the  practitioner  wish  to  prove  the  find- 
ing the  angle  and  hy^Dothenuse  by  logarithms,  the 
following  is  the  rule  : — 

From  less  side  346  and  radius  =  12-5390761 
Subtract  longest  side,  419-4  =  2-6227140 
Log.  tangent  of  39°  30'         .         .     9-9163621 

RULE    FOR    THE    HYPOTHENUSE. 

From  less  side  and  radius  (as  before)  12*5390761 
Subtract  sine  of  39°  30'  .'  .  .  9-8035105 
Logarithm  of  543-8  nearly  .         .       2-7355656 

The  rules  expressed  at  length  read  thus  :  — 

FOR    THE    ANGLE. 

Add  the  radius  to  the  logarithm  of  the  less  side, 
and  from  the  sum  subtract  the  logarithm  of  the 
greatest  side  ;  the  remainder,  or  sum,  will  be  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  opposed  to  the  less  side. 

FOR    THE    HYPOTHENUSE. 

Add  the  logarithm  of  the  given  side  to  the  sine 
of  the  angle  opposite  to  the  side  required,  and  from 
the  sum  subtract  the  sine  of  the  angle  opposed  to 
the  given  side  ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  side  required. 
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SYSTEM. 


There  is  much  propriety  in  the  remark,  that 
'  system  is  the  handmaid  of  science,'  and  the  term 
may  be  considered  as  used  in  contradistinction  to 
disorder,  irregularity,  or  random.  The  man  who 
would  excel  in  the  important  work  of  mine  sur- 
veying should  have  a  system,  and  a  good  one.  It 
is  true,  men  are  apt  to  be  bigoted  in  this  matter, 
and  think  so  highly  of  their  own  system  as  to 
despise  all  others  ;  but  certainly  we  must  admit  that 
a  bad  or  an  imperfect  system  is  better  than  no 
system  at  all.  He  who  has  no  fixed  rule  is  liable 
to  error  every  step  he  takes.  We  would  recom- 
mend the  young  dialler  to  adopt  a  system  in  keep- 
ing his  register  or  dialling  book  underground,  so 
that  his  subterranean  surveys  may  be  perfectly 
clear  and  comprehensible,  not  only  to  himself,  but 
to  all  practical  men.  Let  us  suppose  we  have  to 
survey  a  level  driven  on  the  course  of  the  lode, 
where  there  are  several  cross  cuts  driven  off  to  the 
right  and  left.  I  would  advise  the  student  to 
keep  the  number  of  his  drafts  on  the  main  line,  or 
course  of  the  lode,  in  regular  numerical  order  ;  and 
when  he  has  to  branch  off  on  a  cross  cut,  let  him 
make  the  necessary  mark,  and  call  the  first  draft 
in  that  cross  cut  Number  1,  and  so  on  in  succes- 
sion to  the  end  of  it.  On  his  return  to  the  mark 
where  he  departed  from  the  main  line,  let  the 
diaUing  on  the  cross  cut  stand  in  the  book  as  a 
parenthesis^  and  let  liim  resiwie  liis  course  on  the 
lode,  numbering  his  draft  in  order  from  where  he 
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branched  off.  By  tliif^  sy.stem  ho  will  have  no 
turning  from  one  place  to  another  in  his  book — 
all  will  be  regular  ;  and  if  the  main  course,  or  any 
other,  should  be  required  to  be  copied  separately, 
in  the  fair  dialling  book,  it  can  easily  be  done. 
Moreover,  should  a  diagram  or  geometrical  plan  of 
the  level  and  all  its  windings,  and  drifts  or  cross 
drivings,  be  required,  by  this  mode  of  entry  every- 
thing will  appear  in  its  proper  place. 

Another  part  of  the  '  system '  is,  to  let  the  sight 
or  vane  fixed  at  360°  always  take  the  lead,  and  the 
surveyor's  eye  placed  at  the  opposite  vane,  except 
when  takino;  back  observations.  This  will  be 
found  imder  the  head  of  'Eemarks  connected  with 
the  Converting  Table  ; '  and  in  horizontal  dialling, 
let  two  drafts  be  made  from  every  station,  which 
will  expedite  the  work,  as  the  dialler  will  only 
have  to  wait  for  the  settling  of  the  needle  once, 
instead  of  twice  by  the  other  method. 

SURVEYING  WITHOUT  THE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE. 

This  is  a  valuable  modern  discovery  in  mine 
surveying,  and  as  '  necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention,' the  general  introduction  of  railways  and 
tramroads  in  mines  drove  the  surveyor  to  seek 
some  substitute  for  the  needle,  which  the  attrac- 
tion of  iron  rendered  useless,  and  he  has  happily 
succeeded. 

This  method  of  surveying  cannot  be  performed 
with  the  common  dial  ;  but  the  best  circum- 
ferenters  are  now  made  with  an  external  gradua- 
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tion  and  vernier  scale,  on  the  tlieodolite  principle, 
on  purpose  for  the  performance  of  this  work. 

Mr.  W.  Cox  (from  Arnold's,  London),  of  Devon- 
port,  makes  these  instruments  in  a  superior  style  to 
any  other  in  the  west  of  England. 

The  method  of  surveying,  on  this  principle, 
differs  from  the  magnetic  method  chiefly  in  one 
particular — namely,  that  in  everj^  fresh  draft  the 
position  of  the  bearing  must  be  ascertained  by  the 
back  observation,  in  the  direction  of  the  sights, 
and  the  angle  made  at  the  old  station  must  be  ob- 
tained and  preserved  at  the  new  station  ;  and  this 
is  evident,  because  we  have  no  magnet  for  our 
guide.  For  example  : — Suppose  we  are  sm^veying 
over  a  railway  in  a  level,  and  the  last  observation 
was  259° ;  after  measuring  the  length,  the  instru- 
ment is  removed  and  carried  forward  to  the  place 
of  the  light  where  the  angle  was  taken,  and  a  mark 
and  light  left  at  the  old  station.  Then,  after  the 
instrument  lias  been  adjusted  in  its  true  place,  the 
next  act  of  the  surveyor  is  to  place  the  centre  of 
the  vernier  on  259°,  as  it  stood  at  the  old  station  ; 
and  if  the  instrument  does  not  move  by  rack-work, 
he  must  keep  all  firm  -vvith  his  hands,  and  turn  the 
head  toward  the  last  station,  until  the  candle  is 
seen  through  the  sights.  He  then  removes  behind 
the  instrument,  and  moves  the  sights  in  the  direc- 
tion for  the  next  draft,  where  the  assistant  is  hold- 
ing a  light  for  the  purpose  (the  graduation  being 
fixed),  and  this  new  draft  gives  (say)  270 J°,  show- 
ing a  difference  between  the  two  drafts  of  11 5°. 
Although  this  process  is  somewhat  tedious  in  de- 
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scription,  it  is  simple  in  practice,  and  the  histoiy  of 
one  draft  is  as  well  as  a  hundred  ;  and  we  may 
observe  that,  with  proper  care  and  judgment,  this 
is  tlie  most  perfect  method  of  surveying,  because 
tliere  is  no  risk  of  attraction ;  and  as  the  circle  is 
much  larger  than  the  inside  plate,  and  the  divisions 
more  distinct,  together  with  the  vernier  scale  being 
applied,  the  angle  can  be  read  off  to  one  or  two 
minutes,  a  nicety  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the 
needle  in  the  common  way.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  bearing,  there 
must  be  at  least  one  draft  in  the  traverse  where 
the  needle  must  be  brought  into  play,  and  this 
di'aft  will  determine  the  polarity  or  direction  of 
the  whole. 

Further,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  a  survey  may 
be  resolved  into  bearings,  and  worked  trigonome- 
trically,  when  this  method  is  used,  as  by  the 
needle. 

Suppose  a  case  that  we  are  about  to  survey  over 
a  railway,  but  there  is  space  enough  clear  of  iron 
for  the  first  di^aft  ;  and  taking  the  observation 
with  the  needle,  we  find  the  north  point  (a  right- 
hand  dial)  stand  at  176^° ;  we  then  fix  the  outer 
circle  with  the  vernier  precisely  at  the  same  point, 
and  then,  throwing  off  the  needle,  perform  all  the 
remainder  of  the  traverse  by  means  of  the  outer 
circle.  Hence  it  will  be  evident,  then,  if  the  out- 
ward circle  is  also  graduated  toward  the  right  hand, 
that  the  whole  course  will  come  under  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  the  'converting  table,'  as  if  the 
work  had  been  performed  with  the  needle ;  and  if 
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tlie  graduation  should  be  reversed,  tlie  '  left-hand ' 
bearings  will  apply  accordingly,  regard  being  had 
to  inversion  in  both  cases. 

This  instrument  is  also  well  adapted  for  taking 
the  bearing  of  chagonal  or  underlaying  shafts, 
having  a  hft  of  iron  pumps — a  job  that  has  often 
baffled  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  diallers,  and 
occasioned  numerous  and  most  serious  errors. 

The  operation  may  be  performed  thus  :  —  Sup- 
pose we  are  in  the  60  fathom  level,  and  from 
thence  to  the  100  the  shaft  was  sunk  on  the  course 
of  the  lode,  on  an  underlay  of  3  feet  per  fathom 
northerly.  By  applying  the  instrument  at  some 
point  in  the  level  near  the  shaft  (but  far  enough 
away  to  be  free  from  attraction  by  the  pumps),  we 
find  the  bearing  by  the  needle,  to  a  point  opposite 
the  shaft,  to  be  due  west,  and  the  vernier  on  the 
outer  rim  standing  at  90° ;  w^e  then  remove  the 
instrument  to  the  shaft,  where  the  light  was  held, 
and  adjust  the  back  observation  as  before  directed, 
having  90°  on  the  outer  rim,  and  the  needle 
thrown  off  as  useless,  because  we  are  now  close  to 
the  pumps.  A  light  is  to  be  carried  down  the 
shaft  as  far  as  it  can  be  seen,  and  after  the  gradu- 
ated circle  has  been  screwed  fast,  the  rack  is  applied, 
and  the  sights  turned  until  we  cut  the  candle  in 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  This  being  done,  we 
examine  and  read  off  the  degree  against  the  point 
of  the  vernier,  which  proves  to  be  (say)  187|;°. 
Now,  as  when  the  instrument  stood  in  a  due  west 
position  the  outer  circle  stood  at  90°,  and  in  taking 
tlie  bearing,  it  stood  at  1875°,  therefore,  by  subtract- 
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ing  90°  from  187^°,  we  find  the  gain  to  the  right  hand 
of  west  is  972°,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  underlay  bemg  northerly, 
the  true  bearing  of  the  shaft  is  7  J°  east  of  north. 

The  imperative  call  for  accuracy  in  cases  of  this 
Idnd  will  be  seen  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
diagonal  part  of  this  shaft  is  upwards  of  40 
fathoms,  and  the  underlay  3  feet  in  a  fathom ;  con- 
sequently, the  whole  base  is  more  than  20  fathoms ; 
and  an  error  in  the  bearing  has  the  same  effect  on 
the  survey  as  if  it  had  been  made  in  taking  a  hori- 
zontal draft  of  20  fathoms  long,  and  on  which  an 
error  of  4°  would  throw  the  end  of  the  line  nearly 
9  feet  too  far  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

Should  a  dialler  be  called  to  do  a  job  of  this 
kind  in  the  absence  of  a  suitable  instrument,  he 
may  accomplish  it  in  the  following  manner: — Let 
him  fix  a  cross-staff  in  such  a  position  that, 
through  one  pair  of  sights,  he  can  see  the  candle  in 
the  shaft,  and  in  the  line  of  the  other  pair  he  has 
the  dial  fixed  in  the  level,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
attraction  ;  consequently,  the  light  in  the  shaft, 
and  the  dial  in  the  level,  are  two  objects  forming 
a  right  angle  with  his  cross-staff.  He  then  requests 
his  assistant  to  look  at  a  light  held  immediately 
over  the  head  of  his  cross-staff,  through  the  sights 
of  the  dial,  and  he  finds  this  (say)  12°  north  of 
west :  and  as  the  bearing  of  the  shaft  is  exactly 
at  right  angles  with  this  line,  if  the  underlay  is 
northerly,  the  bearing  of  the  shaft  will  be  12°  east 
of  north  ;  if  southerly,  12°  west  of  south.  The  best 
cross-staffs  or  instruments,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  taking  right  angles,  are  now  made   of  a  hollow 
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cylindiical  shape,  of  brass,  with  cuts  or  apertures 
for  taking  the  observation  ;  but  a  substitute  may- 
be used  on  a  pinch,  by  drawing  two  Hues  at  right 
angles  on  a  board,  about  6  inclies  square  and  an 
inch  thick  ;  let  these  Unes  be  cut  half  an  inch  deep 
with  a  line  saw,  and  then  fix  it  on  a  three-feet 
stand  ;  if  the  lines  are  truly  di'awn  and  cut,  this 
rough  instrument  will  serve  until  a  better  one  can 
be  procured. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

The  old  method  in  laying  down  a  traverse  was 
by  di'awing  a  parallel  Hue,  and  removing  the  pro- 
tractor at  every  draft.  The  evils  of  this  practice 
are  too  glaring  to  require  remark. 

Fix  your  protractor,  and  lay  off  as  many  drafts 
as  will  come  within  the  convenient  range  of  your 
parallel  ruler  ;  number  them  in  order  as  they  stand 
in  your  dialling  book ;  remove  the  protractor,  and 
lay  off  the  first  draft  from  the  centre  direct  ;  then 
apply  the  protractor  to  the  centre  and  No.  2,  and 
make  the  parallel  movement  until  you  touch  the 
end  of  the  last  line,  or  No.  1,  and  then  draw  and 
point  off  the  length  of  No.  2,  and  so  on  through 
all  the  drafts  you  have  pointed  off  from  the  pro- 
tractor. 

The  advantages  of  lapng  down  or  pointing  off  a 
number  of  drafts  at  one  fixing  of  the  protractor,  and 
then  applying  them  in  their  true  length  and  position, 
is  most  conspicuous ;  and  the  geometrician  will 
testify  of  its  superiority,  both  as  it  regards  accuracy 
and  expedition. 
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CONVERTING  TABLE. 

Remarks  on  the  following  table  for  converting  the  de- 
grees recorded  in  the  dialling  book  of  an  under- 
ground survey  into  the  bearings. 

All  practical  men  are  aware  of  the  difficulty, 
hazard,  and  delay  that  attend  an  attempt  to 
obtain  the  bearing  of  every  draft  underground,  in 
a  long  and  complicated  survey.  The  best  process 
is  to  record  the  degree,  or  angle  only,  at  which  the 
needle  settles,  and  after  the  work  is  finished  under- 
groimd,  then  convert  tlie  various  angles  into  the 
real  bearing  or  true  direction  of  each  draft,  and  we 
may  remark,  that  the  bearings  must  be  obtained  if 
the  work  is  to  be  mathematically  proved.  But  as 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  turn  a  long  course  of 
dialling  into  the  bearings,  with  an  assurance  of 
being  correct,  this  table  has  been  constructed  for 
that  express  purpose  ;  and  its  utility,  simplicity,  and 
perfection  have  been  acknowledged  by  many  prac- 
tical men. 

EXPLANATION. 

All  circumferentors  (dial  or  miner's  compass) 
are  not  graduated  aUke.  In  all  cases,  360°  stands 
at  the  north  point,  and  ISO**  at  the  south  ;  but 
some  are  figured  toward  the  right  hand,  from  the 
north  point  (which  we  call  a  '  right-hand  dial '), 
and  others  toward  the  left  hand  ;  so  that  a  '  right- 
hand  dial '  has  90°  at  the  east  point,  and  a  '  left- 
hand  dial '  has  90°  at  the  west  point.     This  diver- 
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sity  of  graduation  ]ias  often  caused  much  perplexity 
and  confusion  among  diallers.  The  following 
table  is  contrived  to  suit  both  sorts  of  instru- 
ments, and  is  so  plainly  arranged  and  marked  as 
to  require  but  little  explanation.  It  must  be 
specially  regarded,  that  the  table  has  been  con- 
structed upon  the  consideration  that  the  eye  of  the 
surveyor  has  been  applied  to  the  south  sight  or 
vane  standing  against  180°;  this  must  be  inva- 
riably the  case.  Hence  the  north  sight  must 
always  take  the  lead,  and  the  young  practitioner 
may  here  be  told  that  in  dialling  a  level  and  making 
double,  or  fore  and  back  drafts,  at  every  station, 
that  although  his  eye  must  be  placed  at  the  north 
sight,  necessarily,  for  the  back  observation,  yet  as 
the  dial  has  not  been  turned,  the  needle  will  stand 
to  the  true  degree  for  the  record,  and  no  confusion 
or  liability  to  error  can  occur. 

In  converting  an  underground  survey,  or  any 
other,  from  angles  into  bearings,  it  is  obviously  our 
first  object  to  know  the  graduation  of  the  instru- 
ment by  which  the  work  has  been  performed  ;  and 
if  it  has  been  a  'riglit-hand  dial,'  and  the  first 
draft  was  167°,  the  bearing  would  be  13°  west  of 
south,  but  if  it  w^as  done  by  a  '  left-hand  dial '  the 
bearing  would  be  13°  east  of  south.  The  only 
thing  where  a  liability  to  error  at  all  exists  in  ob- 
taining the  bearings  by  inspection  from  this  table, 
and  where  caution  is  required,  is  in  applying  the 
fractions  of  degrees  when  they  occur  in  the  drafts. 
On  these  occasions,  observe  that  when  the  angle  and 
bearing  progress  alike,  as  in  all  the  left-hand  side 
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of  the  column,  then  tlie  fraction  must  be  added  to 
the  whole  number  of  tlie  bearing,  but  otherwise,  as 
in  the  right-hand  side,  the  fraction  must  be  deducted 
from  the  whole  number.  Lastly,  the  following 
desirable  proof  may  be  resorted  to  : — If  the  course 
has  been  correctly  converted,  the  degree  and 
bearing  added  together  or  subtracted  from  each 
other  will  make  one  of  the  following  numbers  : — 0, 
90,  180,  270,  360 ;  and  this  may  be  done  almost 
at  a  glance  after  the  survey  has  been  converted  into 
bearings. 


TABLE 

FOK    CONVEKILNG    ANGLES    INTO    BEARINGS. 


Rt.Hd.  Dial  W.  of  N.  Rt.  Hd.  Dial  N.  of WjRt.  Hd.  Dial  S.  of  W.  Rt.  Hd.  Dial  W.  of  S. 

Lt.Hd.DialE.ofN. 

Lt.  Hd.  Dial  N.  of  E.  Lt.  Hd.  Dial  S.  of  E. 

Lt.  Hd.  Dial  E.  of  S. 

Angle 

Bearing 

Angle   Bearing 

Angle 

Bearing 

Angle    Bearing 

1 

is    1 

46  is   44 

91 

is   1 

136  is   44 

2 

2 

47     43 

92 

2 

137     43 

3 

3 

48     42 

93 

3 

138     42 

4 

4 

49     41 

94 

4 

139     41 

5 

5 

50     40 

95 

5 

140    40 

6 

G 

51      39 

96 

6 

141     39 

7 

7 

52     38 

97 

7 

142     38 

8 

8 

53     37 

98 

8 

143     37 

9 

9 

54     36 

99 

9 

144     36 

10 

10 

55     35 

100 

10 

145    35 

11 

11 

56     34 

101 

11 

146     34 

12 

12 

57     33 

102 

12 

147     33 

13 

13 

58     32 

103 

13 

148     32 

14 

14 

59     31 

104 

14 

149     31 

15 

15 

60     30 

105 

15 

150     30 

16 

16 

61     29 

106 

16 

151     29 

17 

17 

62      28 

107 

17 

152     28 

18 

18 

63     27 

108 

18 

153     27 

19 

19 

64     26 

109 

19 

154    26 

20 

20 

65     25 

110 

20 

155    25 

21 

21 

6G            24 

111 

21 

156     24 

22 

22 

67     23 

112 

22 

157     23 

23 

23 

68     22 

113 

23 

158     22 

24 

24 

69     21 

114 

24 

159    21 

25 

25 

70     20 

115 

25 

160    20 

26 

26 

71     19 

116 

26 

161     19 

27 

27 

72     18 

117 

27 

162     18 

28 

28 

73     17 

118 

28 

163     17 

29 

29 

74     16 

119 

29 

164     16 

30 

30 

75     15 

120 

30 

165     15 

31 

31 

76     14 

121 

31 

166     14 

32 

32 

77     13 

122 

32 

167     13 

33 

33 

78      12 

123 

33 

168     12 

34 

34 

79      11 

124 

34 

169     11 

35 

35 

80      10 

125 

35 

170     10 

36 

36 

81      9 

126 

36 

171     9 

37 

37 

82      8 

127 

37 

172     .S 

38 

38 

83      7 

128 

38 

173      7 

39 

39 

84      6 

129 

39 

174      6 

40 

40 

85      5 

130 

40 

175 

41 

41 

86      4 

131 

41 

176      1 

42 

42 

87      3 

132 

42 

177 

43 

43 

88      2 

133 

43 

178     2 

44 

44 

89      1 

134 

44 

179     1 

45 

45 

rR.H.D.W. 
^^'iLt.H.D.E. 

jl35 

15 

180  South 

TABLE 

FOR   CONVERTING    ANGLES    INTO   BEARINGS. 


Rt.  Hd.  Dial  E.  of  S.Rt.  Hd.  Dial  S.  of  E.Rt.  Hd.  Dial  N.  of  E 

Rt.Hd.DialE.ofN. 

Lt.Hd.DialW.ofS 

Lt.  Hd.  Dials. of  W 

Lt.Hd.DialN.ofW 

1 

!Lt.Hd.DialW.ofN. 

Angle 

Bearing 

Angle 

Bearing 

Angle 

Bearing 

Angle 

Bearing 

181 

is   1 

226 

is  44 

271 

is   1 

316 

is  44 

182 

2 

;  227 

43 

272 

2 

317 

43 

183 

3 

228 

42 

273 

3 

318 

42 

184 

4 

229 

41 

274 

4 

319 

41 

185 

5 

230 

40 

275 

5 

320 

40 

186 

6 

231 

39 

276 

6 

321 

39 

187 

7 

232 

38 

277 

7 

322 

38 

188 

8 

:  233 

37 

278 

8 

323 

37 

189 

9 

234 

36 

279 

9 

324 

36 

190 

10 

235 

35 

280 

10 

325 

35 

191 

11 

236 

34 

281 

11 

326 

34 

192 

12 

237 

33 

282 

12 

327 

33 

193 

13 

238 

32 

283 

13 

328 

32 

194 

14 

239 

31 

284 

14 

329 

31 

195 

15 

240 

30 

285 

15 

330 

30 

196 

16 

241 

29 

286 

16 

331 

29 

197 

17 

242 

28 

287 

17 

332 

28 

198 

18 

243 

27 

288 

18 

333 

27 

199 

19 

244 

26 

289 

19 

334 

"i.^ 

200 

20 

245 

25 

290 

20 

335 

25 

201 

21 

246 

24 

291 

21 

236 

24 

202 

"ii 

247 

23 

292 

22 

337 

23 

203 

23 

248 

22 

293 

23 

338 

22 

204 

24 

249 

21 

294 

24 

339 

21 

205 

25 

250 

20 

295 

25 

340 

20 

206 

26 

251 

19 

296 

26 

341 

19 

207 

27 

252 

18 

297 

27 

342 

18 

208 

28 

253 

17 

298 

28 

343 

17 

209 

29 

254 

16 

299 

29 

344 

16 

210 

30 

255 

15 

300 

30 

345 

15 

211 

31 

256 

14 

301 

31 

346 

14 

212 

32 

257 

13 

302 

32 

347 

13 

213 

33 

258 

12 

303 

33 

348 

12 

214 

34 

259 

11 

304 

34 

349 

11 

215 

35 

260 

10 

305 

35 

350 

10 

216 

36 

261 

9 

306 

36 

351 

9 

217 

37 

262 

8 

307 

37 

352 

8 

218 

38 

263 

7 

308 

38 

353 

7 

219 

39 

264 

6 

309 

39 

354 

6 

220 

40 

265 

5 

310 

40 

355 

5 

221 

41 

266 

4 

311 

41 

356 

4 

222 

42 

267 

3 

312 

42 

357 

3 

223 

43 

268 

2 

313 

43 

358 

2 

224 

44 

269 

1 

314 

44 

359 

1 

225 

45 

270  1 

K.IiD.E. 
L.H.D.W. 

J315 

45 

360  North. 
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APPLICATION  OF  THE  CONVERTING  TABLE. 

Suppose  the  needle  stood  at  246^**  what  is  the 
bearing  ? 

.  J  By  a  riiiht-hand  dial  231°  South  of  E. 

Answer  |  ^-^^  ^^  left-hand  dial  23^°  South  of  W. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  table  is  equally 
applicable  for  changing  bearings  into  angles  if 
required.  For  example  :  —  An  observation  was 
made  mth  a  right-hand  dial,  and  the  bearing  found 
to  be  27°  17'  E.  of  N.  :  at  what  degree  did  the 
needle  point  ? 

Ans.  332°  43',  and  if  proof  is  required  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  sum  of  these  degrees  and  minutes 
is  360°. 

EXAMPLE. 

Convert  the  following  angles  taken  with  a  left-hand 
dial  into  bearings  : — 

2101°     1761°     305|°     281°     1071°     97|° 


OPERATION. 

PROOF. 

210^° 

is  301°  w.  of  S. 

210J°-30i° 

=  180' 

1761 

31    E.  of  S. 

1761  +    31 

=  180 

305| 

351    N.  of  W. 

305|  -35| 

=  270 

281 

281    E.  of  N. 

281  _28i 

=     0 

1071 

171    s.  of  E. 

1074  -171 

=   90 

97| 

.73    S.ofE. 

97|  -   73 

=   90 

348 

12      W.  of  N. 

348     +12 

=  360 
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EXAMPLE. 

Convert  tlie  following  angles  taken  with  a  right- 
hand  dial  into  bearings  : — 
9°  45'      239°  25'     331°  12'     160°  58'     45°  6' 


OPERATION. 

PROOF. 

9° 

45' 

is    9°    45'W.  ofN. 

9° 

45'-   9° 

45' 

=     0° 

239 

25 

30     35    S.  ofE. 

239 

25  +30 

35 

=270 

331 

12 

28     48   E.  of  N. 

331 

12  +28 

48 

=  360 

160 

58 

19       2W.  ofS. 

IGO 

58  +19 

2 

=  180 

45 

6 

44    54  ^y.  of  N. 

44 

54  +45 

6 

=  90 

N.B. — Li  practice  it  would  not  be  necessary  or 
convenient  to  state  proofs — it  is  introduced  here 
for  the  learner's  sake,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
insure  certainty  in  this  essential  matter. 

In  pressing  on  our  young  mining  friends  the 
advantage  of  adopting  a  perfect  system,  we  advise 
that  in  preparing  a  course  of  dialling  for  trigo- 
metrical  solution,  by  changing  the  angles  into 
bearings,  care  should  be  taken  that  all  the  drafts 
should  be  made  either  to  exceed  45°,  or  that  they 
should  all  stand  below,  or  at  least  not  exceed  that 
half  quadrant.  Our  reason  for  being  urgent  on 
this  matter  is,  that  there  may  be  a  uniformity  in 
placing  the  sides  in  the  traverse  table  after  the 
draft  has  been  computed.  And  let  it  be  par- 
ticularly noticed  that,  if  the  bearings  are  not  suf- 
fered to  exceed  45°,  that  the  last  expression  of  the 
bearing  will  signify  the  longer  of  the  two  sides. 
Tliat  is,  suppose  a  draft  taken  underground  was 
287^°,  measuring  45  feet  8  inches ;  now  looking  at 
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the  '  converting  table '  we  see  that,  if  this  draft 
was  taken  with  a  'left-hand  dial,'  tlie  bearing 
is  17J°  nor  of  west  (or  K  of  W.),  and  the  two 
sides  will  be  found  by  computation  to  be  13  feet 
7  inches,  and  43  feet  7  inches.  Query,  into  what 
columns  respectively  must  these  numbers  be  placed  ? 
As  the  bearing  was  north  of  west,  and  our  system 
states  that  '  the  last  expression  of  the  bearing 
will  signify  the  longer  of  the  two  sides,'  consequently 
the  longer  side  (43  feet  7  inches)  must  be  placed 
in  the  '  zf^5? '  column,  and  13  feet  7  inches  in  the 
north  column. 

If  this  order  is  followed  up,  it  will  render  the 
working  of  traverses  (which  is  the  most  important 
operation  in  mine  surveying)  a  plain,  pleasing,  and 
satisfactory  exercise.  In  this  edition  we  would 
needs  bring  forward  everything  likely  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  the  young  mining  officer  in 
this  paramount  branch  of  his  profession,  and  there- 
fore give  him  to  understand  that,  in  traversing, 
there  must  be  a  regular  com^se  from  beginning  to 
end. 

We  shall  make  ourselves  understood  m  this 
matter,  by  taking  a  case  where  a  person  makes  a 
survey  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  length 
and  bearing  of  a  level  driven  on  an  east  and  west 
lode ;  and,  for  some  convenient  purpose,  he  begins 
his  dialling  at  some  point  about  the  middle  of  the 
level,  and  dials  from  thence  to  the  eastern  end ;  he 
then  returns  to  the  station  or  start  at  the  middle  of 
the  level,  and  dials  on  to  the  western  end,  and  thus 
completes  the  survey. 
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Now  if  be  were  to  proceed  to  Avork  the  traverse 
from  his  dialhiig  book  in  this  state,  his  results  would 
appear  as  if  liis  level  were  almost  without  length  or 
bearing,  as  his  eastings  would  be  balanced  by  his 
■westings,  &c. 

In  order  to  go  systematically  to  work  in  this  case, 
his  first  operation  must  be  to  reverse  the  order  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  diallings ;  that  is,  if  he 
pleases  to  let  the  first  remain,  which  is  the  eastern 
diaUing,  and  would  accommodate  the  w^estern  part 
to  suit  the  other,  he  must  alter  or  reverse  all  the 
drafts  by  converting  (say)  16°  south  of  west  into 
16°  north  of  east,  and  so  of  all  the  rest. 

In  winding  up  this  course  of  instruction,  we  will 
take  a  short  survey,  and  go  through  with  it  at 
length,  and  the  student  may  accompany  us  if  he 
pleases ;  for  we  are  still  of  the  same  opinion  as 
when  we  wrote  the  first  volume,  tliat  practical 
teaching  is  the  best. 

EXAMPLE. 

It  is  required  to  sink  a  vertical  shaft  on  the  end 
of  a  level,  and  the  diaUings  from  the  bottom  of  an 
old  downright  shaft  are  as  follows : — 

Surveyed  with  a  ^  right-hand^  dial. 
fath.  ft.  in. 
No.  1.  356^°  Length  18     3     0 

2.  84^  12     1     6 

3.  98  15     4     0 

fath.  ft. 

4.  A  Winze  322°  Underlay  25^°,  Inclined  Length   11     2 

5.  1071°  Length.  25     5     6  End. 

This   is   the    underground  work,    and    our    first 
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operation  is  to  find  out  the  underlay  of  the  winze,  in 
order  that  it  may  stand  as  a  common  draft  in  tlie 
survey. 

OPERATION. 

The  underlay,  or  angle  made  by  the  dip  of  the 
winze  and  a  vertical  line,  being  25^  degrees,  we 
find  it  standing  in  the  first  table  against  2  feet 
7  inches,  showing  that  every  fathom  of  the  winze 
gives  a  base  of  2  feet  7  inches,  and  the  length  of 
the  winze  being  11  fathoms  2  feet,  we  multiply 


ft.  in. 

i)     2  7 


11-2 


4 

4 

5 
10 

4 

5 

3 

fath.    ft.     in. 

Here  we  find  the  base  of  the  winze  to  be  4     5     3 

The  next  thing  is  to  refer  to  the  converting 
table  to  reduce  the  drafts  into  bearings ;  taking 
special  notice  that  the  work  was  done  with  a  right- 
hand  dial. 


We  therefore  find  that  No,  1. 

3561° 

is  3|°E.of  N. 

2. 

841 

-    H  N.  of  E. 

3. 

98 

-    8"  S.  ofW. 

Winze  4. 

322 

-  28     E.  of  N. 

5. 

107i 

- 17|  S.  of  E. 

Our  work  is  now  prepared  for  entry  in  the 
traverse  table  as  data  for  trigonometrical  computa- 
tion. 
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No.     I        Angles  and  Lines 

Trigonometrical  Results 

Draft   '■        Bearings 

1 

Lengths 

East 

"West 

North 

South 

1  3|°  E.  of  N. 

2  5i    N.ofE. 

3  8      S.  of  W. 

4  28      E.  of  N. 

5  '  17|    S.  ofE. 

fath.  ft.in. 
18  3  0 
12   1  6 
15  4  0 
4  5  3 
25  5  6 

The  above  is  the  table  with  the  bearings  and 
lengths  of  the  drafts  entered  in  order  for  receiving 
the  trigonometrical  results  in  their  proper  and 
respective  columns,  and  that  everything  may  be  clear 
to  the  learner  we  shall  let  this  table  remain  as  it  is, 
and  make  a  similar  one,  in  which  the  computations 
are  entered,  and  proceed  to  take  out  the  tabular 
numbers  from  the  first  mathematical  table,  and 
multiply  them  by  their  respective  lengths. 


FIRST 

DRAFT. 

ft.  in. 

£  3|°  Tabular  0  4-7 

6 

ft.  in. 
Tabular  5  11-85 
6 

2  2-2 
3 

* 

35  1110 
3 

6  6-6 
2-3 

107     9-30 
2  11-92 

6  8-9  Basting. 

110     9-2  Northing 

Now  the  sides  of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  first 
di'uft  are  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  east  and 
north  columns  of  the  traverse  table. 
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SECOND   DRAFT. 

Z5i° 

Tabulai- 

ft. 
0 

in. 

G-9                       Tabular 

12i 

ft. 
5 

in. 

11-67 
12i 

6 

10-8 
1-7 

71 
1 

7-92 
11-42 

7 

0-5  Northing. 

73 

7-3  Easting. 

Wlien  the  bearing  does  not  diverge  much  from 
the  cardinal  point,  there  is  but  httle  difference 
between  the  length  of  the  hypothenuse  and  the 
longest  of  the  legs,  as  in  the  right-hand  sides  of  the 
above  two  drafts. 


THIRD 

DRAFT. 

ft.  m. 
L  8°  Tabular  0  10-02 

8 

ft.  in. 
Tabular  5  11-3 
8 

6     8-16 
2 

47     6-4 
2 

13     4-32 
3-31 

95     0-8 
1  11-8 

13     1-0 

93     1-0  Westing. 

The  length  of  the  draft  being  15  fathoms  4  feet, 
we  have  multiplied  by  16,  and  deducted  \  as  the 
shortest  method. 

FOURTH    DRAFT,    OR    BASE    OF    WINZE. 

ft.  in.       in.  ft.  in.         in. 

/  28°  Tabular  2  9-8  or  31-8  Tabular  5  3-6  or  63-6 
5  5 

169-0  318-0 

4-2  7-9 

12)164-8  12)310a 


13-8-8  Easting.  25-101  Northing. 
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In  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  thrown 
the  tabular  length  into  inches  and  parts,  and  the 
practitioner  will  find  this,  in  general,  the  easiest 
way  of  calculating. 


FIFTH    DRAFT. 


ft.  in 
Zl7f  Tabular  1   10-0  or 
26 

in.                     ft. 
22-0  Tabular  5 

in. 
8-6 

in. 
or  68-6 
26 

132 
44 

411-6 
1372 

5720 
1-8 

1783-6 
5-7 

12)570-2 

47-6-2  Southing. 

12)1777-9 
148'l-9 

Now  the  computations  are  ready  for  entry  in  the 
following  table : — 


No. 

Angles  and  Lines 

Tmgonometbicai,  Results 

Draft 

Bearings 

Lengths 

East 

"West 

North 

South 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

3|o  E.  of  N. 

5^    N.  ofE. 

8  S.ofW. 
28  E.  of  N. 
17|    S.  ofE. 

fath.  ft.  in. 
18  3  0 
12  1  6 
15  4  0 
4  5  3 
25  5  6 

ft.  in. 

6  8-9 

73  7-3 

13  8-8 
148  1-9 

ft.  in. 
93   1-0 

ft.  in. 

110    9-2 

7    0-5 

25  10-1 

ft.  in. 

13   10 

47  6-2 

242  2-9 
93  1-0 

93  10 

143    7-8 
60    7.2 

60  7-2 

' 

149  1-9 

Easting. 

83    0-6 

Northing 

Now  we  might  proceed  to  lay  down  the  position 
or  place  of  our  new  vertical  shaft  at  the  surface 
without  any  further  operation.  For  by  measuring 
off  fi'om  the  centre  of  the  old  shaft  at  surface  149 
feet  2  inches,  due  east,  and  from  the  end  of  that 
line  measuring  83  feet,  due  north,  would  bring  us 
exactly  over  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  last  draft,  where 
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the  shaft  is  to  come  down,  but  we  would  work  out 
the  direct  length  and  bearing  also,  as  before  de- 
scribed, and  apply  it. 


PROBLEiM. 

At  the  celebrated  South  Caradon  Copper  Mine 
a  new  vertical  shaft  was  commenced  in  the  early 
part  of  1842,  which  is  intended  to  intersect  the  mam 
lode  at  the  depth  of  100  fathoms  below  the  adit 
level,  which  is  about  40  fathoms  from  surface  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  new  shaft.  From  a  point  in  this 
level,  a  drift  or  cross-cut  has  been  begun,  and 
designed  to  be  driven  in  a  direct  line  to  the  centre 
of  the  new  shaft,  and  from  thence  to  rise  against  it, 
if  necessary  :  and  the  aim  and  object  of  the  survey 
is  to  ascertain  the  exact  length  and  bearing  of  the 
said  cross-cut,  as  every  proper  means  have  been 
adopted  to  certify  that  it  has  been  commenced  at 
the  nearest  point  to  the  shaft. 

The  following  is  the  whole  course  of  dialling  in 
its  most  simpHfied  form,  with  the  irregular  surface 
hnes  reduced  to  horizontal  measure,  the  angle  of 
every  draft  converted  into  bearing,  and  the  whole 
given  in  complete  order  for  working  the  traverse 
without  any  preliminary  preparation.  The  draft 
standing  on  the  top  of  934  feet  is  from  the  centre 
of  the  new  shaft  at  surface  to  a  line  hung  in  tlie 
old  engine  shaft,  which  is  also  vertical  to  the  adit, 
and  the  next  draft  is  taken  from  that  line  in  the 
adit  and  continued   to  the  end  of  the  34th   draft. 
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through  the  same   level,  where  the  cross-cut  com- 
meuces. 

It  is  also  required  to  furnish  the  hearing  of  the 
lode  from  the  3rd  to  the  34th  draft  inclusive. 


REMARKS. 

As  this  course  of  diallins;  has  been  rendered  so 
plain,  there  appears  to  be  no  occasion  to  introduce  a 
double  entry  of  it,  as  the  field  and  underground 
work  is  sufiiciently  manifest  in  the  first  three 
columns  of  the  following  table,  in  combination  with 
the  trigonometrical  operation.  It  may  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  student  to  be  informed  that  this  work 
has  been  accomphshed  and  proved  to  be  perfectly 
correct.  The  cross-cut  was  driven  aU  the  way  (50 
fathoms)  through  a  hard  granite  country,  at  nearly 
1000/.  cost,  and  occupied  full  two  years  of  uninter- 
rupted labour. 
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COMPUTATION. 


No. 

AXGLES  AND  LlJfKS 

TiuGONOMimucAi.  Rksults 

Drafts 

Bearings 

Lengths 

j      East 

West 

North 

South 

From  new  Shaft  to 

Engine  Shaft. 

ft. 

in. 

ft.     in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft.     in. 

ft. 

in. 

14°  18'  S.  of  W. 

934 

0 

- 

905 

0-7 

- 

230 

8-3 

1 

13|  S.  of  E. 
4|  E.  of  S. 

30 

0 

29  0-7 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1-6 

2 

30 

6 

2  6-3 

- 

- 

30 

4-8 

On  course  of  lode. 

3 

5|S.  ofE. 

28 

6 

28     4-5 

- 

- 

- 

2 

8-8 

4 

4    N.  ofE. 

42 

6 

42     4-7 

- 

- 

2  11-6 

0 

16    S.  of  E. 

30 

8 

29     5-8 

- 

- 

- 

8 

5-4 

6 

2^      do. 

32 

0 

31   11-7 

- 

- 

- 

1 

4-7 

7 

ISi      do. 

29 

2 

27     8-9 

- 

. 

- 

9 

1-6 

8 

4|      do. 

18 

0 

17  11-5 

- 

- 

- 

1 

40 

9 

3  j  N.  of  E. 

36 

0 

35  10-2 

- 

- 

2     24 

10 

13    S.  ofE. 

17 

0 

16     6-8 

- 

- 

- 

3 

9-9 

11 

19f      do. 

26 

6 

24  11-2 

- 

- 

- 

8 

11-4 

12 

14        do. 

22 

7 

21   11-0 

- 

- 

- 

5 

5-6 

13 

15        do. 

36 

3 

35     0-1 

- 

- 

- 

9 

4-6 

14 

1        do. 

46 

6 

46     5-9 

- 

- 

- 

0 

9-8 

15 

17    N.  ofE. 

41 

3 

39     5-4 

- 

- 

12     0-7 

16 

4        do. 

11 

2 

11     1-7 

- 

0     9-3 

17 

2U      do. 

12 

8 

,   11     9-4 

- 

- 

4     7-7 

18 

1        do. 

27 

0 

1  27     0-0 

- 

- 

0     5-7 

19 

2       do. 

38 

8 

38     7-7 

- 

- 

1     4-2 

20 

1    S.  ofE. 

18 

0 

18     00 

- 

- 

- 

0 

3-8 

21 

20        do. 

12 

6 

11     8-9 

- 

- 

- 

4 

3-4 

22 

7       do. 

11 

6 

11     50 

- 

- 

. 

I 

4-8 

23 

1        do. 

25 

8 

i  25     80 

- 

- 

0 

5-3 

24 

4    N.  of  E. 

31 

6 

i  31     51 

- 

- 

2     2-3 

25 

13    S.  of  E. 

34 

6 

'  33     7-4 

. 

- 

- 

7 

91 

26 

1    N.  ofE. 

18 

8 

18     8-0 

- 

- 

0     3-9 

27 

5        do. 

28 

0 

27   10-7 

- 

- 

2     5-3 

28 

8    S,  of  E. 

65 

0 

64     4-4 

- 

- 

9 

0-6 

29 

2        do. 

36 

6 

36     0-4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3-3 

30 

5        do. 

18 

0 

17   11-2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6-8 

31 

6i  N.  of  E. 

24 

8 

24     6-0 

- 

- 

2     9-5 

32 

r      do. 

12 

3 

12     30 

- 

- 

0     2-6 

33 

18        do. 

29 

6 

28     0-7 

- 

- 

9     1-4 

34 

12        do. 

20 

1 

19     7-8 

- 

- 

4     21 

899     61 

905 

0-7 

45     8-7 

345 

9-6 

Westing 

899 

61 

Southing 

45 

8-7 

5 

4-6 

300 

1-9 

N 
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Then  by  the  foregoing  method  of  proceeding,  the 
required  answers  will  be  found  as  follows : — 

Length  of  cross-cut  from  adit  to  centre  of  shaft, 
300  feet  2  inches. 

Bearing  of  cross-cut  I''  2'  west  of  north. 

Bearing  of  lode  from  3rd  to  34th  draft,  inclu- 
sive, 2J°  south  of  east. 

PROBLEM. 

A  lode  was  opened  on  the  back  by  costeening  in 
several  places,  and  its  course,  by  compass,  found  to 
be  10^°  south  of  east ;  but  this  was  on  the  ascent 
of  a  steep  hill  whose  angle  of  elevation  was  16^°, 
and  the  lode  underlaying  northerly  three  feet  in  a 
perpendicular  fathom. 

Query.  What  is  the  true  bearing  or  course  of 
the  lode  ?  and  what  would  be  the  amount  of  error 
in  carrying  on  the  line  600  fathoms  (horizontal 
measure),  supposing  the  run  of  the  back  of  the  lode 
on  the  ascent  had  been  taken,  by  mistake,  instead 
of  the  true  horizontal  course  ? 

OPERATION. 

We  find  in  the  first  table  that  16J°  of  elevation 
gives  1  ft.  8*45  in.  perpendicular,  and  5  ft.  9-04  in. 
base  for  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  triangle. 

ft.  ft.  ft.  in. 

Hence  If  0  perp.  gives  3  underlay,  what  will  1     8"45  give  ? 

J^  22  12 

72  36  20-45 

36 

72)736-20(10-2 
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Sliowing  tliat  tlie  underlay  of  the  lode  carries  the 
line  10^  inches  further  north  than  the  line  taken  at 
the  surface  (or  bearing)  on  every  horizontal  line  of 
5  ft.  9*04  in.  Therefore  we  have  the  two  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  5  ft.  9*04  in.  and  10*2  in.,  and 
the  angle  opposite  the  shortest  side  will  be  the 
amount  of  the  angle  of  error, 

ft.       in.  in.  ft. 

As  5     9-04     ;     10-2    :  :    6 

12 12_ 

6904  72 

10-2  in. 
69-04)734'4(10-63 

By  inspection  of  the  2nd  table  we  find  the  nearest 
next  less  angle  standing  opposite  this  number 
(10-63  in.)  is  8°  15',  giving  10-44  in.  ;  and  as  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  next  greater  (8^) 
is  '32,  and  the  difference  between  10-63  in.  and 
10-44  in.  is  -19,  we  say. 

As  -32  is  to  -19,  so  is  15' =  9'. 

And  9  added  to  8°  15'  gives  8°  24'  for  the  angle  of 
error ;  and  by  deducting  this  angle  of  error  (if  it 
may  be  so  called)  from  the  course  of  the  lode  on 
the  inchned  surface  (10 J  south  of  east),  we  have 
2°  6'  south  of  east  for  the  true  bearing  of  the  lode ; 
and  as  the  error  is  10*64  in.  in  a  horizontal  fathom, 
this  number  multiplied  by  600  gives  6384-00  inches, 
or  88f  fathoms,  too  for  south,  on  a  line  of  600 
fathoms. 

N    2 
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REMARKS. 


We  beg  to  call  tlie  particular  attention  of  our 
young  mine  agents  to  this  case.  The  vast  sums 
of  money  expended  every  year  in  this  country 
in  costeening  or  right-angle  open  cuttings  at  the 
surface  in  searching  for  lodes,  is  well  known  to 
practical  men  ;  and  probably  there  is  no  branch 
of  mining  in  which  there  is  a  greater  waste  of 
time  and  money.  Workmen  are  often  put  to  co- 
steen  at  random,  when  a  scientific  survey  might 
have  put  them  in  a  position  for  opening  the  lode 
in  a  few  hours  which  has  occupied  them  for  weeks 
or  months,  and  at  the  last  all  their  labours  fraught 
with  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  but  these  are  not  the 
worst  consequences  arising  from  ignorance  or  in- 
attention to  this  subject.  I  know  a  rich  mine  in 
this  county,  where  the  angle  of  ascent  was  made  in 
error,  and  carried  on  to  find  the  lode  in  the  ad- 
joining set,  and  the  effect  was,  that  they  pitched 
to  cut  the  lode  in  a  new  set  nearly  200  fathoms 
out  of  the  line  ;  and  they  have  been  driving  now 
nearly  five  years  through  a  hard  country  at  a  cost 
of  some  thousands  of  pounds,  and  have  not  yet 
cut  the  lode  !  Volumes  might  be  written  on  the 
errors  that  have  taken  place  from  this  source  ;  and 
probably  there  is  not  a  man  of  experience  to  be 
found  but  what  can  confirm  the  report  with  his 
testimony. 

PROBLEM. 

In   a   20   fathom   level   driving  on  an  east  and 
west   lode,  underlaying   north,   a    Avinze   has    been 
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commenced  bearing  due  north,  and  it  is  determined 
to  pitch  a  rise  against  it  in  the  40  fathom  level 
(the  30  fathom  level  not  having  been  driven  far 
enough  east  to  rise  from).  Tlie  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  dialling  from  the  middle  of  the  above 
winze,  in  the  20,  through  the  level  west  towards 
another  winze  sunk  to  the  30  fathom  level : — 


No. 

ft.  in. 

No. 

ft.  in. 

1 

2 

282F 
286^ 

59  10 
61  8 

3 
4 

2641° 
2601° 

33  4 

77  3 

This  brings  us  to  the  brace  of  the  winze  com- 
municating with  the  30  fathom  level,  which  we  may 
call  No.  5, — its  diagonal  length,  65  feet ;  under- 
lay, 224  degrees  ;  bearing,  9^°  east  of  north.  From 
the  foot  of  this  winze  in  the  30,  the  dialling  is  con- 
tinued westerly  to  another  winze  communicating 
with  the  40  fathom  level ;  viz.  : — 

No.  ft.  in. 

6  2721°  60  9 

7  256°'  52  0 

8  287i°  45  8 

We  now  arrive  at  the  brace  of  the  winze  to  the  40, 
which  we  call  No.  9, — length,  70  ft.  6  in.  ;  under- 
lay, 31^° ;  bearing,  4°  west  of  north.  From  the  bot- 
tom of  this  winze  in  the  40,  the  coiu-se  turns  easterly, 
and  is  continued  in  that  direction  ;  viz. : — 


No. 

ft. 

in. 

No. 

ft. 

in 

10 

83° 

85 

4 

13 

90°   77 

6 

11 

77° 

28 

5 

14 

921°  23 
99^^  107 

S 

12 

1041° 

76 

0 

15 

182 
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At  the  end  of  this  15th  draft  we  place  an  assumed 
mark  in  the  back  of  the  40  fatliom  level. 

Question.  It  is  requested  to  know  how  far  we 
must  measure  east  or  west  from  this  mark  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  exact  point  for  rising  against  the 
winze  sinking  from  the  20  fiithom  level  ?  also  what 
will  be  the  average  underlay  at  that  place,  and 
wliat  will  be  the  length  of  the  winze  from  the  20 
to  the  40  fathom  level  ? 


COjMPUTATION. 
(surveyed  with  a  left-hand  dial.) 


No. 

AXGLES  AND  LiXES 

TlUGONOMBTRICAL  RESULTS 

Draft 

Degree 

Beariug 

Length 

East 

West 

North 

South 

ft.  in. 

ft.    in. 

ft.     in. 

ft.    in. 

ft.  in. 

1 

282j 

12i°N.  ofW. 

59  10 

- 

58     6 

12    8 

2 

286 

16      N.  ofW. 

61     8 

- 

69     3 

17    0 

3 

264^ 

5i    S.  of  W. 

33     4 

. 

33     2 

- 

3  2 

4 

260i 

9|   S.  of  W. 

77     3 

- 

76     2 

- 

13  1 

6 

Winze 

9i    E.  ofN. 

24  10 

4    0 

. 

24    6 

6 

272i 

2i    N.  ofW. 

60     9 

- 

60     8 

2    8 

7 

256 

14'    S.  ofW. 

52     0 

. 

60     6 

. 

12  7 

8 

287i 

I7i    N.  ofW. 

46     8 

. 

43     7 

13    7 

9 

Winze 

4      W.  of  N. 

36  10 

- 

2     7 

36    9 

10 

83 

7      N.  of  E. 

85     4 

84    8 

10    4 

11 

77 

13      N.  ofE. 

28     5 

27    8 

. 

6    6 

12 

104;! 

14|    S.  of  E. 

76     0 

73    8 

- 

- 

18  9 

13 

90 

East 

77     6 

77    6 

14 

92i 

2i   S.  of  E. 

23     8 

23    8 

. 

. 

1   0 

16 

99" 

9'    S.  ofE. 

107     2 

106  10 
397    0 

384    6 

-      - 

16  9 

123  11 

65  4 

Easting 

384    5 

Northing 

65    4 

12    7 

58    7 

Now,  we  discover  by  the  foregoing  calculation 
that  our  assumed  mark  in  the  40  fathom  level  is 
12  feet  7  inches  too  fa?'  east  for  the  central  point  of 
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the  rise  against  the  winze  sinking  from  the  20,  and 
which  was  the  paramount  object  required. 

Note. — As  the  last  draft  (reversed)  is  9°  N.  of  W.,  in  order 
to  be  quite  accurate  it  will  require  us  to  measure  12  feet  9 
inches  back  through  the  level  to  make  good  12  leet  7  inches 
westing,  and  this  will  give  1  foot  lU  inches  more  of  base  or 
northing,  which  added  to  58  feet  7  inches,  the  underlay  shown 
by  the  column  of  northing,  will  give  the  answer  to  the  question, 
60  feet  5  inches  for  the  whole  underlay. 

The  first  operation  in  working  this  problem  is  to 
find  the  base  and  perpendicular  of  the  two  winzes 
numbers  5  and  9,  and  their  respective  bases  form 
the  operative  lines  in  the  above  traverse. 

ft.  in.  ft.  in. 

Winze  No.  5  gave  24  10  base,  and  GO  1  perpendicular. 
"Winze  No.  9  gave  36  10  base,  and  60  1  perpendicular. 
Now    the    vertical    depth    being    120  2,  and   the    base   or 
northing   60   feet  5  inches,  we  have  thus  the    two  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  to  find  the  hj'pothenuse  and  dip  or  angle  of 
declination,  which  on  trial  -will  be  found — 

Hypothenuse,  or  length  of  winze,  134  feet. 
Angle,  or  imderlay  of  winze,  26^  degrees. 

PROBLEM. 

A  tunnel  has  been  commenced  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  and  is  intended  to  be  driven  througli  it. 

The  bearing  from  the  above  point,  or  the  course 
of  the  tunnel,  is  to  be  due  east,  and  it  is  required 
to  know  the  exact  corresponding  point  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hill,  in  order  to  set  another  company  of 
men  to  drive  a  dead  level  to  meet  the  diivings  that 
are  progressing  from  the  west  side. 

Tlic  lengtli  of  tlic  tunnel  is  also  required. 
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The    following    is  the   survey    from    the    first 


ponit : — 

ft. 

No. 

1 

Elevation 

14° 

Length    26 

2 

— 

12i 

26 

3 

11 

17 

4 

184 

90 

5 

— 

10 

—        60 

6 



74 

— .      119 

7  Horizontal     0         —        29 

8  Depression    5£       —        28 

9  —  16         —      230 

Judging  that  we  have  now  arrived  somewhere 
near  the  level  or  horizontal  plane  of  the  start,  or 
that  our  '  depressions '  have  made  good  our  '  ele- 
vations,' we  place  an  assumed  mark  at  the  end  of 
the  last  or  9th  draft,  and  retire  to  work  out  our 
lines  and  angles  by  trigonometry. 


OPERATION. 

PERP. 

BASE. 

lath.  ft. 

ft. 

in. 

ft 

in. 

ngth   4  2  Tabulars 

1 

5-4 

5 

9-9 

5 

9-6 

H 

23" 

3-6 

5-8 

1 

11-3 

6 

3-4 

25 

2-9 

Thus  we  find  the  1st  draft  gives  a  rise  or  eleva- 
tion of  6  feet  3'4  inches,  and  base  or  horizontal 
length  25  feet  2*9  inches  ;  and  proceeding  in  the 
same  manner  with  all  the  drafts,  and  finding  the 
difference   between   the  elevations  and  depressions, 
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we  shall  obtain  true  data  for  correcting  our  assumed 
mark,  and  replacing  it  in  its  proper  position. 


No. 


1 

2 

gives 

Elevation 
ft.       in. 

6     3-4 
5     6-2 

Horizontal 

ft.        in. 

and     25     2-9 

25     4-9 

3 

3 

2-9 

16     8-3 

4 

28 

G-0 

85     4-0 

5 

10 

5-0 

59     0-1 

6 

14 

8-5 

118     1-0 

68 

8-0 

7 

29     0-0 

8 

gives 

Depression 

2     8-2 

27  10-5 

9 

63 

3-8 

220     3-0 

66 

"o-o 

606  10-7 

Now  as  the  depressions  are  2  feet  8  inches  less 
than  the  elevations,  it  demonstrates  that  our  as- 
sumed mark  is  2  feet  8  inches  too  high,  and  as  the 
declination  of  the  ground  from  the  last  draft  east- 
ward continues  on  the  same  angle  of  depression  of 
16  degrees,  we  have  perpendicular  2  feet  8  inches 
and  angle  16°  to  find  the  corresponding  hypothe- 
nuse  and  base  ;  and  by  inspection  of  the  2nd  table 
we  see  that  the  '  tabulars '  opposite  16°  are  1  foot 
8'6  inches,  and  6  feet  2-9  inches  hypothenuse 

Therefore,  if  1  foot  8 '6  inches  give  6  feet  2*9 
inches,  what  will  2  feet  8  inches  give? 

Which  will  be  found  to  give  9  feet  8  inches  of 
hypothenuse. 

And  by  the  1st  table  it  will  ])e  found  that  9  feet 
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8  inches  of  hypotlienuse  on  an  angle  of  16°  will 
give  for  the  longest  side,  or  base,  9  feet  4  inches. 

ADJUSTMENT. 

By  removing  the  assumed  mark  9  feet  8  inches, 
due  east  on  the  slope,  we  fix  on  the  exact  spot  for 
commencing  the  eastern  end  of  the  tunnel,  and  we 
need  hardly  observe,  that  the  two  extreme  marks 
mean  the  bottom  or  floor  of  the  tunnel. 

Then  by  adding  the  base,  9  feet  4  inches,  made 
by  the  corrections,  to  the  sum  of  the  horizontals, 
606  feet  10-7  inches,  we  have  just  616  feet  3  inches 
for  the  length  of  the  tunnel. 

Note. — Should  it  be  required  to  put  down  vertical  shafts  on 
the  tunnel,  the  foregoing  computations  reveal  what  their  depths 
would  be  respectively  at  all  parts  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  deepest 
shaft  would  be  1 1  fathoms  2  feet  8  inches  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
draft,  and  55  fathoms  from  the  western  mouth  of  the  timnel. 

PROBLEM. 

It  is  intended  to  sink  a  shaft  on  the  end  of  a 
level  driven  from  Pendarves'  shaft,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  survey   from  the  centre   of    Pendarves' 
shaft  to  the  end  of  the  level,  viz  : — 
No.  ft.  in.        No.  ft.  in. 

1  3°    W.  of  N.     45  0       6     6|°  S.  of  E.     27  0 

2  74-    N.  of  E.     24  6       7  15     S.  of  E.     16  5 


ft. 

in. 

45 

0 

24 

6 

18 

0 

49 

1 

30 

0 

3  8|    N.  of  E.     18  0       8     5     N.  of  E.    21  0 

4  East  49  1       9  12^  N.  of  E.    14  7 

5  12      S.  of  E.      30  0     10     9     W.  of  K  28  0 

As   profound   accuracy  is  required   in  this  case 
(it  being  intended  to  faciUtate  the  work  by  rising 
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against  the  new  shaft  from  the  end  of  the  level),  a 
reverse  or  proof  course  of  clialhng  has  been  made 
from  the  end  back  to  the  centre  of  Pcudarves' 
shaft ;  viz. : — 


No. 


ft.     in. 


No 


ft.     in. 

6  li°  S.  of  W.  44     0 

7  7     S.  of  W.  26     0 

8  9|  S.  of  W.  22     8 

9  2J  E.  of  S.  43  10 


1  84°  E.  of  S.     26  10 

2  11     S.  of  W.    15  0 

3  4|  S.  of  W.    19  6 

4  13i  N.  of  W.  20  0 

5  94  N.  of  W.  52  3 

It  is  now  required  to  know  if  there  is  an  exact 
agreement  between  these  two  surveys,  or  fore  and 
back  diallings  (or  what  is  the  difference  between 
them),  and  if  so,  what  is  the  length  and  bearing 
fi'om  the  centre  of  Pendarves'  shaft,  at  the  surface, 
to  the  point  exactly  over  the  end  of  the  level  where 
the  centre  of  the  new  shaft  must  be  fixed  ? 

OPERATION. 

FROM   pendarves'   SHAFT   TO   EASTERN   END. 


No. 

Angles  axd 

Ldtes 

TRIGONOJIEXr 

ICAL  EESULTS 

Drafts 

Bearings 

Lengths 

East 

West 

North 

South 

ft.     in. 

ft. 

in. 

ft.     in. 

ft.     in. 

ft. 

in. 

1 

3°  W.  of  N. 

45     0 

- 

- 

2     4-2 

44  11-2 

2 

7i  N.  of  E. 

24     6 

24 

3-7 

- 

3     11 

3 

8.V  N.  of  E. 

18     0 

17 

9-6 

- 

2     7-9 

4 

East 

49     1 

49 

1-0 

5 

12    S.  ofE. 

30     0 

29 

4-1 

. 

- 

6 

2-8 

6 

63  S.  of  E. 

27    0 

26 

9-8 

- 

. 

3 

21 

7 

15    S.  of  E. 

16     5 

15 

10-3 

- 

- 

4 

3-0 

8 

5    N.  ofE. 

21     0 

20 

ll-O 

. 

1   10-0 

9 

12iN.  ofE. 

14    7 

14 

3-0 

. 

3     11 

10 

9    W.  ofN. 

28     0 

- 

- 

4     4-6 

27     7-9 
83     3-2 

198 

4-5 

6     8-8 

13 

7-9 

Easting 

6 

8-8 

Northing 

13     7-9 
69     7-3 

191 

1 

7-7 

188 
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FROM   EASTERN   END  TO   PENDARVES'   SHAFT. 


No. 

Angles  and  Lines 

TRIGONOMBnUCAL  BjEStJLTS 

Drafts 

BQ^rings 

Lengths 

East 

West 

North 

South 

ft.     in. 

ft.     in. 

ft.    in. 

ft.    in. 

ft.     in. 

1 

8^0  S.  of  E. 

26  10 

3  11-6 

- 

- 

26     6-5 

2 

11      S.  ofW. 

15     0 

- 

14     8-7 

- 

2  10-3 

3 

43    S.  of  W. 

m    N.ofW. 

9|    N.ofW. 

19     6 

- 

19     5-2 

1     7-4 

4 

20     0 

- 

19     5-6 

4     7-0 

5 

52     3 

- 

51     6-5 

8     7-5 

6 

li    S.  ofW. 

44     0 

- 

43  11-9 

. 

0  11-5 

7 

7      S.  of  W. 

26     0 

'     - 

25     97 

- 

3     2-0 

8 

9f    S.  of  W. 
2}   E.ofS. 

22     8 

- 

22     4-1 

3  10-1 

9 

43  10 

1     8-6 

-      - 

-      - 

43     9-6 

6    8-2 

197     3-7 

13     2-5 

82     9-4 

Westing 

5     8-2 

Southing 

13     2-5 

191     7-5 

69     6-9 

Now  we  find  that  as  the  westing  and  southing  of 
the  back  dialling  corresponds  with  the  easting  and 
northing  of  the  direct  dialling  to  the  fraction  of  an 
inch,  it  amounts  to  a  mathematical  demonstration 
of  the  perfection  of  the  underground  survey.  It 
now  only  remains  for  us  to  obtain  the  hypothenuse 
and  angle  opposite  the  base  of  the  two  given  sides 
of  the  triangle  formed  by  the  easting  191  feet  7  J 
inches,  and  northing  69  feet  7  inches,  which  will  be 
found  to  give — 

Length  (from  centre  of  Pendarves'  shaft  to  point 
over  end),  203  feet  11|;  inches. 
Bearing  20  degrees  north  of  east. 

N.B. — After  this  length  and  bearing  has  been 
applied  at  the  surface,  and  the  point  fixed  for  the 
centre  of  the  new  shaft,  an  infallible  and  desirable 
proof  that  this  last  and  imjjortant  work  has  been 
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done  correctly  may  be  obtained  l)y  availing  our- 
selves of  the  ready  means  placed  within  our  reach 
by  the  cardinal  points  or  sides  of  the  great  triangle. 
Thus,  by  measuring  off  from  the  centre  of  Pen- 
dar\'es'  shaft  191  feet  7 J  inches  due  east,  and  then 
from  the  end  of  that  line  69  feet  7  inches  due 
north,  the  end  will  fall  exactly  on  the  point  fixed 
at  the  end  of  the  line  203  feet  11^  inches  on  the 
bearing  of  20  degrees  north  of  east,  if  the  whole 
has  been  done  correctly. 


I'JO 


PLANS  AND  SECTIONS  OF  MINES. 


Persoxs  who  have  not  had  practical  experience  in 
mining  often  acknowledge  that  they  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  comprehending  the  plans  and  sections  of  a 
mine,  or  of  having  a  true  idea  of  the  workings  from 
an  inspection  of  the  drawings.  This  obscurity 
may  be  occasioned  from  an  imperfection  in  the 
plans  ;  for  if  they  have  been  executed  under  a  good 
system,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  exhibit  clearly  every 
part  of  the  workings,  and,  indeed,  if  the  diagrams 
have  not  been  executed  perfectly,  and  according  to 
rule  and  order,  even  miners  themselves  cannot 
comprehend  them.  It  requires  four  distinct  ma- 
thematical or  geometrical  drawings  to  represent  a 
mine,  which  we  will  briefly  notice  under  each 
head ;  and  we  may  observe,  as  we  pass  on,  that  the 
common  cause  of  people  in  general  not  understand- 
ing the  plans  is  because  they  expect  to  know  too 
much  from  one  single  drawing.  Every  separate 
plan  exhibits  both  a  true  and  false  view  of  some 
parts  of  the  mine ;  and  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
the  observer  is,  what  parts  of  the  workings  it  is 
that  each  drawing  furnishes  a  true  dehneation  of. 

With  this  introduction  we  proceed  to  state  that 
the  set  of  drawings  may  be  described  thus  : — 
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1.  Groimd  plan. 

2.  Horizontal  or  working  plan. 

3.  Longitudinal  section. 

4.  Transverse  section. 

And  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  placed,  we  begin  with — 

(1.)  The  Ground  Plan. 

This  is,  in  the  main,  a  general  survey  of  the 
whole  set,  or  land  granted  to  the  adventurers  for 
the  purpose  of  mining.  This  plan  may  be  on  a 
scale  of  three  or  four  chains  to  an  inch ;  and  every 
lord  or  landowner's  bounds  should  be  distinctly 
marked  on  this  map. 

All  the  lodes  are  laid  down  with  their  true 
position  and  course  on  this  plan,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  ascertained ;  and  we  may  remark,  that  this 
survey  should  be  made  at  the  outset  or  plant  of  a 
mine,  and  before  anything  has  been  determined  as 
to  the  position  of  an  engine  shaft,  or  any  other 
important  work,  so  that  the  manager  may  have 
the  benefit  of  this  map,  with  the  lodes,  cross 
courses,  and  every  necessary  thing  faithfully  de- 
lineated thereon,  to  assist  his  judgment  in  forming 
the  most  judicious  arrangement  for  future  opera- 
tions. For  want  of  this  precaution,  how  often  is 
it  that  shafts  have  been  sunk  iu  improper  places, 
to  the  endless  disadvantage  of  the  company ;  and 
sometimes  they  have  been  abandoned  and  new 
shafts  sunk,  at  a  fearful  loss  of  time  and  money! 
In  fact,  we  believe  there  are  but  few  mines  where 
the    conductors    have   not    liad   cause   to    regret, 
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ultimately,  that  they  had  not  taken  another  po- 
sition for  sinking  the  principal  shafts,  and  which 
might  have  been  known,  at  the  outset,  if  the 
necessary  steps  had  been  pursued. 

On  this  map  it  should  be  particularly  pointed 
out  if  there  is  any  intervening  ground  on  the 
course  of  the  lodes  that  has  not  been  legally 
granted,  so  that  proper  applications  may  be  made 
in  due  time,  and  not  leave  it  until  the  workings 
have  been  commenced,  and  good  discoveries  made, 
and  then  tliis  landowner,  taking  advantage  of  the 
neglect  or  oversight,  demanding  an  unreasonable 
premium  and  dues  for  his  land,  or  prohibiting  us 
from  driving  an  inch  under  it,  on  pain  of  knocking 
us  to  pieces  with  the  powerful  arm  of  the  lord 
warden  of  the  stanneries. 

Among  the  many  inconveniences  that  have  arisen 
from  this  cause,  I  select  one  that  occurred  in  this 
neighbourhood  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 
A  sUver  mine  called  Wheal  Sisters,  in  the  parish 
of  Calstock,  was  in  full  work,  and  just  at  the 
zenith  of  her  glory.  Everybody  concerned  with 
the  mine,  in  the  shape  of  London  directors,  local 
directors,  managers,  secretaries,  agents,  shareholders, 
&c.,  thought  assuredly  (if  they  ever  thought 
at  all)  that  all  the  land  in  the  set  belonged 
to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  for  no  survey  such 
as  we  have  been  speaking  of  had  ever  been  made. 
But  it  so  turned  out,  that  a  field  under  which 
the  levels  had  just  been  driven  was  freehold  ! 
And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Why,  forth  came 
the  proprietor  in  the  person  of  Michael  Williams, 
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Esq.,  of  Scorricr  House,  and  says,  '  Stop  ! '  Well, 
but  she  did  not  stop  then ;  no,  she  went  on  faintly, 
but  in  an  expiring  state,  after  exhausting  her 
resources  in  paying  the  peremptory  demand  of 
Mr.  Williams.  How  much  was  that?  Exactly 
5000/.  !  Yes,  and  that  gentleman  was  paid  every 
shilling  of  it ;  and  I  believe  not  10/.  of  silver  ore 
was  broken  in  his  groinid  afterward.  And  let  it  be 
knoA\ni,  this  enormous  sum  was  for  the  clues  only  ; 
the  httle  field  is  still  the  property  of  its  original 
owner.  This  aflfair  is  well  known,  and  is  calculated 
to  put  parties  on  their  guard  respecting  their  mining 
rights  and  liabilities.  So  much  for  the  map  of  the 
set  or  ground  plan. ' 


(2.)  Horizontal  or  Working  Plan. 

This  is  the  miner's  plan,  his  chart,  his  guide,  his 
right  hand.  Whoever  attempts  to  conduct  the 
operations  of  a  mine  without  a  perfect  working 
plan.  Is  unfit  for  his  office.  The  very  circumstance 
of  his  supposing  himself  capable  of  doing  so  is  a 
certain  proof  of  his  ignorance. 

This  plan  gives  what  surveyors  call  '  a  bird's 
eye  view '  of  the  mine  ;  or  let  us  suppose  that  the 
ground  was  transparent,  and  by  walking  over  every 
part  at  the  surface  we  could  look  down  and 
distinctly  see  all  the  workings. 

A  person  who  never  saw  a  mine  will  understand 
from  this  view  that  he  could  distinguish  the  course 
of  the  levels  in  all  their  turns  and  windings,  and, 
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as  respects  alJ  the  '  horizontal '  drivings,  he  would 
have  a  true  vieAv  of  them ;  but  tliese  drivius^s  are 
tlie  only  thing  that  he  would  obtain  a  true  view  of 
in  this  plan. 

Keeping  his  position  in  view,  he  hardly  requires 
to  be  told,  that  he  can  only  see  the  brace  or  mouth 
or  base  of  all  the  vertical  or  downright  shafts,  even 
if  they  were  200  fathoms  deep. 

As  for  the  diagonal  shafts  or  winzes  (which  are 
small  ventilating  shafts  sunk  on  the  declination  of 
the  lode  from  level  to  level),  he  would  only  see  the 
'  underlay '  of  them,  or  the  distance  that  they 
diverge  from  a  perpendicular  line.  As  lodes, 
almost  if  not  altogether  without?  an  exception,  have 
a  dip  or  declination,  called  by  miners  '  underlay,' 
it  follows  that  the  levels  are  generally  removed 
away  from  the  vertical  line,  and  not  concealed  one 
by  another,  although  this  is  sometimes  partially 
the  case  when  there  is  a  reverse  or  change  of 
underlay.  In  addressing  myself  to  the  miner,  in 
reply  to  his  question  or  inquiry  respecting  the  best 
method  of  constructing  and  keeping  up  a  working 
plan,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  system  I 
always  adopt,  and  which  I  believe  is  the  best,  at 
least  I  have  found  it  so,  after  thirty  years'  ex- 
perience. Let  the  scale  be  five  fathoms  to  an  inch. 
Before  you  begin  to  lay  down  any  part  of  the 
workings,  draw  faint  lines  throughout  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  your  sheet  of  drawing  paper 
at  right  angles,  forming  two-inch  squares ;  these 
lines  will  be  your  cardinal  points.  If  your  lode 
bears  east  and  west,  the  longest  waj'-  of  the  paper 
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Avill  of  course  be  appropriated  for  that  bearing. 
These  Hues  are  always  to  reinaiii ;  and  as  tliey  are 
to  be  single,  and  fnie,"  and  the  course  of  your  levels 
drawn  with  double  lines,  they  will  not  in  the  least 
confuse,  especially  as  your  levels  must  be  distinctly 
and  variously  coloured  between  the  double  lines 
(which  represent  the  breadth  of  the  level),  so  that 
every  level,  with  all  its  drifts  and  connections,  may 
be  distinguished  in  a  moment  or  two,  however 
numerous  or  complicated  your  level's  and  drivings 
may  be.  One  grand  advantage  of  these  cardinal 
cross  lines  is,  that  ever}'-  intersection  forms  a  proper 
and  suitable  point  for  laying  on  the  centre  of  the 
double-limb  protractor  or  any  other,  on  all  oc- 
casions, so  that  in  keeping  up  the  plan  or  laying 
down  any  additional  drafts,  there  is  always  a  point 
close  at  hand  for  the  protractor,  without  the 
inconvenience  and  risk  of  bringing  on  a  north  and 
south  line,  for  the  purpose,  from  a  distant  part  of 
the  paper.  Another  convenience  of  these  lines  is, 
that  the  bearing  of  the  lode,  or  any  part  of  it,  may, 
by  their  help,  be  obtained  in  a  few  seconds ;  for 
instance,  as  every  side  of  one  of  the  squares  gives 
10  fathoms,  when  a  level  has  been  laid  dowm,  we 
can,  by  inspection,  see  very  nearly  (and  by  the 
application  of  a  scale  exactly)  what  it  has  diverged 
to  the  right  or  left  from  the  main  course,  and  if 
we  find  it  to  be  (say)  125  fathoms  east,  and 
19-^  fathoms  north,  the  tables  will  tell  us  that  the 
bearing  is  8°  50'  north  of  east ;  and,  by  the  same 
means,  we  may  always  check  or  prove  the  truth  of 
the    |)lan    or    the    construction    by  trigonometrical 

o  2 
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computation,    and   which    should    always  be  done 
before  the  plan  is  relied  on,  or  pronounced  perfect. 

This  plan,  proved  and  well  kept  up,  becomes  in- 
valuable to  the  mine  aaient.  Does  he  want  to  sink 
a  winze  in  one  level  and  rise  against  it  in  another  ? 
Eveiything  he  can  wish  for  is  before  his  eyes.  The 
two  corresponding  points  for  the  sink  and  rise,  the 
amount  of  underlay,  the  bearing,  the  length  of  the 
winze  and  its  vertical  depth,  are  all  embodied  in  the 
plan.  Has  the  lode  split,  and  have  the  workmen 
driven  on  the  wrong  branch  ?  look  at  the  plan,  and 
compare  notes  with  the  general  bearings,  and  the 
course  to  be  adopted  will  be  apparent.  I  have 
known  a  case  where  the  plan  betokened  that  a  mis- 
driving  had  taken  place  in  a  level,  but  the  agent 
persisted  that  the  driving  was  right  in  spite  of  the 
plan;  however,  the  manager,  having  more  confidence 
in  computation  than  in  conceit,  was  convinced  by  the 
indications  of  the  plan  that  they  were  gone  off  the 
main  branch,  and  ordered  them  immediately  to 
'  turn  house,'  or  cut  north  at  right  angles  :  this 
was  done,  and  in  driving  two  fathoms,  the  main  lode 
was  discovered  with  a  large  and  rich  course  of 
copper  ore. 

(3.)  Longitudinal  Section. 

This  drawing  supposes  that  a  section  of  the 
ground  has  been  cut  away,  and  that  a  side  view  of 
the  mine  is  exposed.  If  it  is  an  east  and  west  run, 
the  observer  is  placed  at  the  south  of  the  mine,  and 
taking  a  panoramic  north  view  of  all  the  exca- 
vations. 
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111  this  position  lie  will  have  a  perfect  siglit  of  all 
the  vertical  shafts,  and  a  general  view  of  the  stopes, 
or  ore  ground  broken  away  between  the  levels,  also 
the  dip  of  the  courses  of  ore  may  be  portrayed 
and  distinguished,  and  the  surface  line  of  the 
country,  with  a  perspective  view  of  the  buildings 
and  machinery,  may  be  seen  or  exhibited  fairly  by 
this  section.  But  the  levels,  diagonal  shafts,  cross- 
cuts, and  winzes,  will  have  a  false  or  imperfect  ap- 
pearance here.  For  instance,  the  levels  will  ajypear 
to  be  perfectly  straight,  however  serpentine  or 
crooked  their  course  may  be.  The  diagonal  shafts 
and  winzes  will  appear  to  be  perpendicular,  because 
their  dip  is  in  the  hue  of  the  inspector's  eye  ;  and  as 
an  end  view  will  be  taken  of  the  north  and  south 
cross-cuts,  the  extent  of  these  drivings  will  not  be 
seen. 

The  only  real  benefit  of  this  section  to  the  miner 
is,  that  it  may  be  so  contrived  as  to  show  the  dip,  or 
inclination,  or  declination,  of  the  bunches  or  courses 
of  ore,  and  this  circumstance  he  may  turn  greatly 
to  his  advantage  in  working  the  mine.  For  ex- 
ample, suppose  in  driving  the  50  fathom  level, 
going  east,  Ave  cut  into  a  course  of  ore,  and  it  lasted 
25  fathoms  in  length  ;  let  these  two  points  of  the 
'  cominor  in '  and  '  Qoinfr  out '  of  the  course  of  ore 
be  correctly  marked  in  this  50  fathom  level  of  this 
section. 

In  the  60  fathom  level,  or  next  level  below,  the 
same  course  of  ore  w^as  cut  4  fathoms  fiirther  Avest 
than  it  was  in  the  50,  and  the  course  of  ore  at  this 
level   proved   to   be    28  fathoms  long.     Let   these 
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points  also  be  marked  on  the  section,  and  as  there 
is  a  general  regularity  in  the  dip  of  ores,  tlie  agent 
is  now  in  possession  of  a  clue,  whereby  he  may  form 
a  reasonable  judgment  at  what  place  the  course  of 
ore  will  come  in  at  the  70  fathom  level,  or  levels 
still  deeper,  and  also  at  what  ])oint  it  will  fail  in 
driving  east,  hence  he  will  be  better  qualified  for 
setting  tribute  with  the  help  of  this  section  than  if 
he  had  no  such  guide.  The  longitudinal  sketches 
that  are  usually  shown  in  mines,  Avith  a  pell-mell 
blotch  of  the  stopes,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
false  view  of  the  levels,  diagonals,  and  winzes,  are 
useless  to  the  miner,  and  deceptive  to  the  stranger. 

(4.)  Transverse  Section. 

Here  the  view  is  taken  at  one.  end  of  the  workings. 
Suppose  again  the  drivings  to  be  east  and  west,  and 
the  dip  of  the  lode  northerly,  the  observer  is  placed 
at  the  west  end,  with  his  face  easterly.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  he  will  have  a  fair  view  of  the  decli- 
nation of  the  shafts  and  winzes  that  have  been  sunk 
on  the  course  of  the  lode,  and  thereby  he  will  see 
all  the  dip  and  variations  of  the  lode  from  the 
surface  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  Here  he  will 
see  the  northing  and  southing  made  by  the  cross- 
cuts, and  if  a  vertical  shaft  is  in  sinking  to  take  the 
lode  at  a  certain  depth,  the  point  of  intersection 
will  be  apparent  to  his  view.  Eespecting  the  levels 
driven  on  the  course  of  the  lode,  he  will  only  see 
their  western  end.  If  there  has  been  no  diao-onal 
shaft,  but  the  mine  has  been  worked  by  a  downright 
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sump  or  engine-sliaft,  tliis  section  will  exhibit  a 
recrular  and  correct  view  of  all  the  drifts  or  cross- 
cuts,  from  the  shaft  to  the  lode,  and  from  this  data, 
or  the  extreme  ends  of  the  cross-cuts,  the  dechna- 
tion  of  the  lode  will  be  conspicuous.  The  trans- 
verse view  of  the  surface  hne  will  finish  all  that  can 
be  fairly  seen  by  this  drawing. 

Observations. 

After  such  a  detail  we  think  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  '  summing  up,'  or  repeating  to  the 
inquisitive  stranger,  or  adventurer,  what  may  be 
seen,  and  what  may  not  be  seen,  on  each  and  every 
drawing.  To  the  practical  man,  or  with  him,  we 
may  converse  of  the  best  and  readiest  means  of 
making  these  drawings.  Let  us  suppose  the  hori- 
zontal or  working  plan  to  be  drawn  and  executed, 
and  proved  in  a  correct  and  masterly  manner,  and 
all  the  vertical  shafts  truly  dropped  or  measured. 
We  are  then  in  possession  of  every  thing  necessary 
for  draw^ns;  the  two  sections  without  <][oinQ:  out  of 
the  office ;  for  by  parallels,  or  a  drawing  board 
and  slides,  all  the  shafts,  winzes,  &c.,  may  be 
transferred  from  the  plan  to  the  paper  prepared  for 
the  sections,  with  despatch  and  accuracy.  True, 
we  may  have  recourse  to  the  dialhng  book  for  the 
position,  length,  height,  and  depth  of  the  stopes  and 
sinks ;  and  if  a  perspective  drawing  of  that  part  of 
the  set  where  the  buildings  are  placed  should  be 
required,  a  sketch  must  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

To  the  learner  we  would  observe,  that,  if  he  is 
about  to  survey  a  mine  and  draw  a  working  plan, 
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let  him  lay  down  liis  shallow  adit,  or  the  upper 
levels,  first,  and  the  others  in  succession ;  because, 
wherever  any  crossings  take  place,  or  one  level  or 
draft  passes  immediately  under  another,  the  upper 
level  must  be  entire  or  unbroken,  and  tlie  under 
level  will  not  be  shown,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be- 
ing necessarily  obscured  or  concealed  by  that  part 
of  the  workings  that  passes  immediately  above  it. 
One  method  of  proving  his  work  as  he  proceeds  is 
as  follows : — Suppose  he  has  surveyed  the  adit 
level,  and  there  are  four  winzes  communicating 
with  the  10  fiithom  level,  and  he  has  taken  the 
bearing,  and  depression,  and  length  of  those  wdnzes, 
and  plotted  or  laid  down  this  level  and  tlie  true 
base  of  those  winzes  on  his  working  plan.  He  then 
proceeds  to  survey  the  10  fathom  level,  making 
good  every  thing  as  he  proceeds ;  and  of  course 
when  lie  arrives  at  the  foot  of  those  winzes  which 
he  surveyed  in  the  adit,  he  minutely  enters  in  his 
dialling  book  the  mark  at  their  foot,  where  he  took 
his  diagonal  observation  and  measurement.  Then 
in  laying  dow^n  liis  10  fathom  level,  if  all  his  work 
has  been  w^ell  done,  the  points  in  those  winzes  will 
exactly  correspond  with  liis  survey  in  the  10  fa- 
thom level  and  on  the  plan,  and  this  desirable 
check  he  may  and  should  pursue  throughout  the 
w^hole  survey.  It  is  too  common  in  these  cases,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  time  and  labour  in  surveying 
the  winzes,  to  '  let  them  take  their  chance,'  by 
merely  entering  their  '  brace '  in  one  level  and 
'  foot '  in  another,  and  let  the  truth  of  their  re- 
spective   bearings    and    underlay    depend    on    the 
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horizontal  survey  of  tlie  levels.  This  practice  is 
reprehensible,  and  should  never  be  tolerated.  But 
with  all  this  precaution,  we  advise,  by  all  means, 
that  every  part  of  the  plan  be  proved  by  trigonome- 
trical computation,  and  the  surveys  by  fore  and 
back  diallings.  Let  us  suppose  we  have  surveyed 
a  level  by  double  diallings.  How  shall  we  ascer- 
tain if  there  is  a  perfect  correspondence  ?  We  have 
introduced  a  problem  on  this  subject,  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  final  two  sums  of  the  traverse  will 
demonstrate  either  the  agreement  or  the  difference. 
This  being  done,  and  the  underground  work  proved 
correct,  we  proceed  to  construct  or  draw  the  level 
on  the  plan,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should 
know  if  this  part  of  the  work  has  been  well  exe- 
cuted ;  and  as  we  have  computed  the  workings,  we 
are  furnished  with  a  ready  and  certain  test.  Sup- 
pose we  found,  by  computation,  that  the  level  gave, 
from  beginning  to  end,  184  fathoms  3  feet  of 
southing,  and  34  fathoms  4  feet  of  westing.  Xow, 
applying  these  numbers  to  the  plan,  we  shall,  by 
the  convenient  help  of  the  cardinal  lines  and  instru- 
ments, presently  prove  if  the  latitude  and  longitude 
between  the  start  and  terminus  of  the  level  on  the 
plan  make  good  these  Unes.  Lastly,  I  would  re- 
conmicnd  that  the  instruments  for  drawino;  and 
keeping  up  the  working  plan  should  be  a  G  or  7  inch 
circular  protractor,  on  the  best  principle,  witli  double 
limb  and  vernier  scale  for  reading  off  the  angle, 
so  that  tliere  may  be  no  guessing,  or  judging  by 
the  eye,  merely,  for  tlie  fractional  part  of  tlie  de- 
gree ;    also,  a  parallel   ruler  of  the   best  kind.     I 
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prefer  those  riilers  tliat  travel  on  rollers,  both  for 
expedition  and  accuracy,  but  I  admit  it  requires 
some  practice  to  use  them  well.  There  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  those  rulers,  in  that  they  have  an  ivory 
edge  and  a  graduated  scale,  so  that  the  lengths 
may  be  pointed  off  at  the  same  time  that  the  line 
is  drawn,  witliout  using  a  compass  or  dividers ; 
and  these  two  instruments  are  all  that  are  required 
for  the  drawing  department.  The  parallel  ruler 
should  be  a  foot  long,  divided  into  thirty  feet  to  an 
inch ;  so  that  any  line  within  the  extent  of  360  feet 
can  be  pointed  off  at  once. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  following  article?  are  extracts  from  some  parts 
of  my  public  correspondence  during  the  controversy 
alluded  to  at  the  beginning  of  this  Supplement,  and 
I  think  will  be  found  useful  and  satisfactory  to  many 
of  my  mining  friends. 

LEVELLING. 
CURVATURE    OF   THE    EARTH. 

In  cutting  long  leats  or  watercourses  for  mining 
purposes,  it  is  necessary  that  allowance  should  be 
made  for  the  '  curvature  of  the  earth.' 

RULE. 

Consider  the  radius  of  the  earth  and  the  length  of 
the  levelling,  in  a  right  line,  as  the  two  sides  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  ;  add  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
those  sides  together,  and  extract  their  square  root 
for  the  hypothenuse.  The  difference  between  the 
length  of  the  radius  and  the  hypothenuse  will  be 
the  'curvature.' 

NOTE. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  curvature  on  one  mile 
will  be  8  inches,  and  on  two  miles  2  feet  8  inches ; 
and  although  this  rule  will  not  answer  for  very  long 
distances,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  first 
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5  or  6  miles,  and  consequently  adapted  for  mining 
purposes. 

Tlie  diameter  of  the  earth  is  7963  miles,  and  the 
half  of  it,  or  radius  (say)  3831  miles,  which  it  will 
be  convenient  to  reduce  into  inches,  after  it  has 
been  squared,  and,  of  course,  the  hne  of  levelling 
also. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  failure  has  taken 
place  in  bringing  home  long  leats,  where  the  fall 
has  been  hmited  from  want  of  proper  attention  to 
this  subject. 

N.B.  An  easy  and  expeditious  rule  of  approxima- 
tion is  to  square  the  length  of  the  line  of  levelling 
in  miles  and  divide  by  8.  The  answer  will  appear 
in  inches. 

STANDARD  OF  COPPER  ORE. 

Since  my  arrival  in  this  city  I  have  been  requested 
to  furnish  a  plain  definition  of  the  term  '  standard,' 
as  applied  to  copper  ore ;  for  I  am  told  there  still 
exists  among  persons  not  conversant  with  practical 
mining  much  mystery  respecting  its  real  meaning. 

The  word  '  standard,'  divested  of  its  disguise,  as 
applied  to  mining,  simply  means  '  the  present  value 
of  a  ton  of  fine  copper,'  and  to  be  understood  as  to 
its  practical  effect,  it  must  be  associated  with  its  two 
near  kinsmen,  '  price '  and  '  produce.'  Standing  se- 
parately, they  may  be  thus  defined  ;  viz.  '  standard,' 
the  value  of  a  ton  of  copper  ;  '  produce,'  the  number 
of  tons  of  copper  in  100  tons  of  ore;  'price,' 
the  value  of  a  ton  of  copper  ore.     Now  it  will  be 
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seen  that  any  two  of  these  terms  being  given,  tlie 
tliii\l  may  be  found  by  proportion. 

EXAMPLE. 

Given  standard,  116/.,  and  produce  8|,  tlie 'price' 
is  required. 

£      s.     d. 
As  116     :     8|     :   :     100  =  10     3     0 

Deduct  returning  charge      2  15     0  per  ton. 

Answer     7     8     0  per  ton. 
£    s.    d. 

Giveu  '  price,'  10    3     0  Produce  8|,  require  the  '  standard.' 
As  10    3     0     :     100     ::     8|=Ans.  IIG. 

£    s.     d. 
Given  '  standard,'   116,  'price,'  10    3     0  require  the 
*  produce.' 

£    s.     d. 
As  10    3     0     :     100     :  :     116=Ans.  8|. 

These  operations  mutually  prove  the  rule,  and  I 
suppose  will  render  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
'  standard '  clear  to  all  parties. 
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Under  this  head  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
those  mysterious  phenomena  in  mines  called  heaves, 
slides,  cross-courses,  faults,  up-throws,  and  by  what- 
ever names  miners  or  geologists  may  call  that 
sudden  dislocation  of  lodes,  or  separation  of  the 
vein,  by  the  intersection  of  another  vein  crossing  it, 
either  obhquely  or  at  right  angles,  and  sometimes 
removing  or  severing  (apparently)  one  part  of  the 
lode  from  the  other,  and  carrying  it  away  a  great 
many  fathoms.  When  a  lode  has  been  thus 
separated  it  is  called  by  miners  '  a  heave.'  A 
'  shde '  is  of  another  character,  although  they  are 
sometimes  confounded  together.  If  a  lode  running 
east,  and  underlying  north,  is  intersected  by  a 
parallel  vein,  or  another  vein  whose  course  is  nearly 
parallel,  but  underlying  contrary  to  it  or  south, 
and  it  is  found  at  the  intersection  that  the  lode  has 
been  severed  by  the  Jiookany  vein,  it  is  called  a 
'  slide  ; '  and  the  technical  expressions  are,  '  cut  out 
by  a  slide,'  or  '  thrown  up,'  or  '  thrown  down,'  by 
a  slide.  The  doctrine  of  '  heaves  '  and  '  slides  '  is 
of  great  consequence  to  the  miner ;  so  that  when 
one  of  those  cross  veins  comes  in,  and  '  the  lode  is 
lost,'  as  it  is  expressed,  he  may  know  in  what  direc- 
tion to  drive  to  find  it  again. 
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There  are  indications  known  to  practical  men 
whereby  they  can  generally  give  a  fair  guess 
whether  it  is  a  '  left  hand '  or  a  '  riglit  hand ' 
heave  ;  but  sad  experience  tells  us  that  they 
are  sometimes  mistaken  in  this  important  matter, 
and  long  and  wrong  drivings  of  discovery  have 
been  made  on  these  occasions,  at  a  great  loss  of 
time  and  money.  Therefore  we  conclude  that  in 
this,  as  in  all  of  nature's  operations,  althougli  there 
is  a  general  rule,  yet  there  are  exceptions,  and  the 
usual  guides  of  the  bending  or  inclining  of  the  last 
few  fathoms  of  the  lode,  towards  the  severed  part, 
with  the  scroll  and  particles  of  ore,  scattered  in 
that  direction,  &c.  sometimes  prove  fallacious. 

Now  we  are  not  going  to  step  out  of  our  place 
to  presume  to  advise  the  miner  respecting  the  best 
indications — we  submit  to  his  judgment ;  but  I  think 
I  shall  obtain  his  vote,  when  I  recommend  that  if  a 
lode  has  been  '  hove,'  and  has  not  been  found  by 
driving  a  few  fathoms  right  and  left  on  the  cross- 
course,  that  the  most  advisable  plan  is  to  ascertain 
the  true  bearing  of  the  lode,  and  set  to  drive  on 
this  bearing,  '  through  the  country,'  at  the  point 
where  the  separation  took  place. 

I  am  borne  out  in  giving  tliis  opinion,  from  the 
well-known  facts  that,  although  the  course  of  a  lode 
has  been  altered  by  a  '  heave,'  yet  there  is  generally 
an  inclining  to  recover  the  original  course ;  but 
especially  as  sometimes  it  is  so  disordered  or 
'  s(j[ueezed  up '  close  to  the  cross-course,  that  it 
cannot  be  identified ;  but  by  driving  out  a  few 
fathoms   through    the    country,    on    tlie    course   of 
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the  lode,  and  then  '  turning  house,'  or  driving  at 
right  angles,  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  the  lode, 
and  being  in  settled  country,  to  know  it  when 
found. 

Of  course  we  recommend  this  proceeding  only  in 
tliose  vexatious  cases  where  our  efforts  have  been 
baflled  in  seeking  for  the  lost  lode  by  driving  on 
the  cross-course.  We  mif?ht  brino;  forward  some 
strong  '  tried  cases  '  that  would  preponderate  in 
favour  of  this  '  dernier  ressort ; '  but  we  will  only 
select  the  well-known  case  in  point  at  Holmbush 
Copper-mine,  in  this  neighbourhood.  Nearly  three 
years  ago,  in  driving  west  they  found  the  lode  was 
'  hove '  by  a  large  cross-course  ;  and  after  driving 
some  distance  north  and  south  on  the  cross-course, 
and  being  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  '  right-hand  heaves,'  they  discontinued 
driving  south,  and  concentrated  their  force  in  ex- 
ploring north  in  search  of  the  '  lost  lode  ; '  and  after 
a  fruitless  labour  in  driving  some  50  or  60  fathoms 
on  the  cross-course,  and  west  on  some  scattered 
branches,  they  remembered  that  they  had  cut  a 
small  vein  in  dri\'ing  south  about  6  or  7  fathoms 
south  of  the  point  of  dislocation  ;  and  in  driving  a 
few  fathoms  on  this  disowned  and  rejected  branch, 
they  found  it  to  expand  into  a  large  and  fine  course 
of  copper  ore,  and  to  be  the  very  lode  they  had  ex- 
pended so  much  time,  labour,  and  money  in  search- 
inff  for  in  the  wroncr  direction. 

But  we  would  now  turn  from  the  miner  to  the 
geologist :  0  what  strange,  contradictory,  and  out- 
rageous tilings  have  been  published  respecting  the 
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'  formation  of   lodes   and   mineral  veins,'   and   the 
causes  of  '  heaves  '  and  dislocations ! 

How  amusing  to  the  practical  miner  it  is  to  read 
'  The  Transactions  of  tlie  Royal  Geological  Society,' 
and  to  see  how  wild,  erroneous,  and  contradictory 
their  notions  are  on  those  subjects!  There  is  cer- 
tainly one  point  in  which  they  all  seem  to  be 
unanimous,  and  that  is,  in  '  rejecting  the  truth ! ' 
One  grave  professor  will  tell  us,  the  lodes  are 
'  secondary  formations,'  and  have  been  subsequently 
filled  from  the  surface ;  another  says,  the  ore  has 
been  throw^n  up  into  them  by  '  volcanic  action ; ' 
another,  that  it  has  been  drawn  into  them  sideways 
by  '  electricity,'  having  been  '  held  in  solution '  in 
the  adjoining  rock ;  but  not  one  of  them  appears 
'  to  be  valiant  for  the  truth,'  by  declaring  that  the 
whole  is  a  contemporaneous  creation !  No,  they 
will  leave  the  '  truth '  for  unsophisticated  men  to 
deal  with,  while  they  seem  to  take  pleasure  only  in 
endeavouring  to  reconcile  impossibilities. 

I  doubt  not  but  a  vast  majority  of  my  practical 
brethren  are  on  my  side  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
of  '  contemporaneous  formation.'  As  for  the  term 
'  heave, '  '  shde,'  '  throw,'  '  separated,'  or  any  other 
word  betokening  subsequent  disturbance,  it  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  name.  These  phenomena  are 
the  wise  and  admirable  order  of  creation  for  the 
benefit  of  man.  Miners  know  well  (however 
ignorant  geologists  may  be  of  the  fact)  how  highly 
beneficial  to  mining  operations  this  grand  arrange- 
ment is ;  hoAV  advantageous  are  cross-courses  in  a 
granite  or  any  other  hard  country,  where  they  can 
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drive  ten  fathoms  in  about  the  same  time  and  cost 
tliat  tliey  could  drive  one  fathom  througli  the  rock  ! 
Another  incalculable  advantage  is,  that  these  cross- 
courses,  being  generally  composed  of  a  stiff  clay, 
impervious  to  water  (called  '  flookan '  by  the  miner), 
effectually  dam  back  the  stream ;  and  on  some 
hollow  or  porous  lodes,  were  it  not  for  these  cross- 
courses,  the  influx  or  drainage  would  be  so  extensive, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  work  the  mine  with- 
out an  immoderate  expense  of  machinery. 

As  to  these  '  heaves '  being  secondary  things, 
the  doctrine  is  fraught  with  absurdity  and  impossi- 
bihty.  We  find  '  lieaves '  of  several  fathoms,  and 
all  the  '  country '  or  rock  in  its  vicinity,  without  a 
single  fracture,  and  not  the  slightest  sign  that  ever 
a  hairbreadth  movement  or  agitation  had  taken 
place  since  the  six  days  of  creation !  but  what 
must  have  been  the  mighty  wreck  and  crash,  if 
some  supernatural  power  had  caused  our  ponderous 
globe  to  shift  some  10,  20,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  80 
fathoms,  one  part  from  another?  Moreover,  those 
cross-courses,  which  are  said  by  those  '  secondary 
men '  to  be  either  the  cause  or  proofs  of  those  dis- 
locations, we  often  find  them  serpentine  or  zigzag 
in  their  course,  and  that  they  are  not  interminable, 
but  often  fail,  and  discontinue,  when  a  change  of 
strata  or  country  takes  place. 

How  can  we  reconcile  this  with  the  idea  of  dislo- 
cation? Surely  if  the  cross-course  hove  the  lode, 
before  we  receive  the  doctrine  we  must  be  assured 
that  the  cross-course  extended  throughout  the 
globe,  without  interruption,  and  straight  as  a  line ! 
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111  writing  on  this  subject,  during  the  controversy 
alhided  to,  I  called  tjie  attention  of  the  public 
to  a  notable  circumstance  that  speaks  loudly  on  the 
subject,  and  that  can  hardly  fail  to  come  under  the 
notice  of  every  observant  man — I  mean  the  minia- 
ture display  of  all  the  phenomena  of  lodes,  cross- 
courses,  heaves,  slides,  splits,  faults,  and  everything 
else  of  the  kind  that  may  be  seen  in  some  species  of 
stone.  .  0  what  '  faithful  witnesses  '  are  those  little 
representations  where  everything  is  exactly  por- 
trayed in  perfect  and  exact  harmony  w^ith  the 
stupendous  and  magnificent  order  of  the  formations 
to  be  found  in  a  mine  of  200  fathoms  ! 

If  we  look  at  the  top  of  one  of  those  stones,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  working  or  horizontal  plan  of 
a  mine,  and  the  fractured  end  truly  represents  the 
transverse  section.  How  deeply  rooted  must  be 
the  prejudices  of  men  who  will  not  receive  this 
corroborating  evidence ! 

I  have  before  me  the  '  Mining  Journal '  of 
Februaiy  4,  1843,  wherein  my  arguments  on  this 
subject  were  followed  up  by  a  practical  man,  as 
follows  : — 


To  the  Editor. 

'Sir, 

'After  reading  Mr.  Budge's  statement  of  facts 
inserted  in  the  Supplement  to  the  "  Mining  Journal  " 
of  Saturday,  28th  inst.,  I  recollect,  many  years  ago, 
being  at  a  mine  called  Seal  Hole,  situated  in  the 
parish   of  Saint    Agnes,    in    Cornwall,    now    called 

p  2 
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Polberou  Consols,  seeing  there  a  flat  blue  killas  or 
clay-slate  stone,  about  four  uiches  wide,  five  or  six 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  thick  ;  on  the  surface 
of  which  we  could  distinctly  trace  several  rich  tin 
lodes  in  miniature,  so  very  similar  to  the  disposition 
of  the  great  metallic  lodes,  that  it  miglit  be  tliought 
an  exact  representation  of  what  you  might  expect 
to  see  in  the  plan  and  section  of  a  mine.  The  little 
representatives  of  lodes,  the  largest  of  them  perhaps 
not  much  larger  than  a  stout  pack-thread,  and 
others  less,  all  intersected  by  a  little  diminutive 
cross-course,  composed  of  what  the  miners  term 
spar,  which  heaved  the  different  veins  as  is  done  in 
a  large  champion  lode.  From  the  above  and  other 
alike  corroborative  evidence,  I  am  led  to  beheve, 
also,  that  the  lodes,  and  the  country  about  them, 
Avere  formed  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

'  S.  R' 


If  anything  more  is  wanting  to  prove  that  those 
*  heaves '  are  originals,  we  may  bring  forward  the 
fact  well  known  to  miners,  that  oftentimes  a  cross- 
course  intersecting  several  lodes,  the  '  heaves '  are 
found  to  differ  materially  in  their  distance,  and  some 
not  '  heaved  '  at  all,  and  there  are  known  to  be 
both  right  and  left-hand  heaves  on  the  same  cross- 
course. 

I  shall  close  this  subject  with  the  extract  of  a 
letter  I  inserted  in  the  '  Mming  Journal,'  December 
3.1842:— 
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To  the  Editor. 
*Sir, 

'  At  last  I  observe,  with  pleasure,  that  one  of 
our  practical  miners  has  had  the  courage  to  come 
forward  and  openly  throw  down  the  gauntlet  against 
the  host  of  modern  geologists.  This  champion  for 
the  truth  is  Mr.  Thomas  Deakin,  of  the  Blaenavon 
Mines,  whose  letter  appeared  in  last  week's  Journal. 
I  hope  his  efforts  will  be  seconded  by  abler  hands 
than  mine  ;  for  surely  it  is  high  time  that  the  per- 
nicious march  of  geological  error  should  meet  with 
a  check  from  some  quarter. 

'  Permit  us  to  inquire  what  benefit  mining  has 
received  from  all  the  writings,  lectures,  societies, 
premiums,  researches,  and  labours  of  our  large  body 
of  theoretical  geologists  ?  If  I  am  wrong,  please 
to  set  me  right ;  but  I  declare,  I  know  not  a  single 
instance  where  any  good  has  emanated  from  their 
exertions,  to  the  value  of  a  swabbing-stick  !  All  the 
progress  made  in  the  discovery  and  working  of 
mines  has  been  without  their  help  —  the  ancient 
methods  of  detecting  or  identifying  a  metalhc  lode 
by  shodes,  gossans,  mineral  waters,  gases,  &c.,  have 
received  no  improvement  from  them,  although  we 
are  persuaded  that  a  fine  field  for  art  and  science 
is  still  open  here ;  for  as  nature  always  works  by 
general  laws,  we  believe  that  if  all  the  indications 
which  attend  a  rich  metallic  lode  could  be  detected, 
that  mining  would  not  be  so  much  a  speculation  as 
it  is  at  present.  But  what  can  be  the  cause  that 
such  a  large  body  of  talented  men,  devoted  to  the 
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subject,  ambitious  to  excel,  and  "  with  all  appli- 
ances and  means  to  boot,"  should  be  thus  noto- 
riously useless  and  unprofitable  ?  Your  Blaenavon 
correspondent  has  revealed  the  secret.  Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  allow  me  to  observe  that  theology  will  never 
disgrace  the  columns  of  the  "  ]\iining  Journal ;"  and  if 
we  consult  the  best  judges,  I  think  they  will  admit 
that  it  should  ever  be  the  basis  of  geology.  This, 
Sir,  is  the  grand  cause  why  the  efforts  of  our  geo- 
logical societies  have  utterly  failed — they  have  set 
themselves  against  the  truth,  —  they  have  rejected 
the  inspired  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world; 
hence  their  writings  and  sayings  are  replete  with 
error,  inconsistency,  and  contradiction. 

'  Let  them  begin  again  ;  cancel  what  they  have 
written,  and  lay  their  foundation  on  the  sublime 
accounts  so  minutely  given  us  in  the  Scriptures. 
Then  let  them  follow  nature  in  all  her  grand  and 
stupendous  subterranean  operations,  and  they  will 
discover  a  world  of  harmonious  wonders,  and  will 
bring  to  light,  to  the  admiration  and  benefit  of 
mankind,  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  magnificent 
order  of  every  part  of  creation  that  is  allowed  to 
fall  under  the  inspection  of  man. 

'  I  shall  be  borne  out  in  stating  my  firm  con- 
viction that  no  sceptic  ever  made  a  good  geologist ; 
and  whatever  those  men  may  think  of  themselves 
who  dare  to  write  in  contradiction  to  the  Word 
which  the  Creator  has  graciously  condescended  to 
bestow  on  His  creatures,  they  are  no  better  than 
practical  atheists  in  the  judgment  of  all  men  "  who 
believe  and  know  the  truth,"  and  their  writhigs  are 
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calculated  to  inflict  a  serious  injiiiy  on  society.  See, 
Sir,  how  these  talented  infidels  try  all  they  can  to 
sap  the  foundation  of  the  Christian's  faith ! — their 
first,  second,  and  third  formations.  One  thing  'pro^ 
duced  by  another.  Coal  formed  of  vegetable  matter ! 
and  lately  they  have  discovered  that  slate  is  a  marine 
production !  Oh,  Sir,  if  you  are  not  one  of  that 
school,  let  me  entreat  you  to  point  your  powerful 
pen  agamst  the  doctrines  of  this  geological  demon, 
or,  at  least,  give  full  introduction  to  those  who  feel 
themselves  imperatively  called  on  to  come  forward 
in  defence  of  the  truth. 

'  John  Budge.' 


EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  THE  FORE- 
GOINa  WORK. 

Acclivity,  the  rising  steepness  of  a  lull. 

Aliquot,  such  a  part  of  a  number  or  quantity  as  is  contained  in 

it  so  many  times  without  a  remainder. 
Angle,  the  space  between  two  lines  which  cross  each  other. 
Base,  the  bottom,  the  foundation. 
Bisect,  to  divide  into  two  parts. 
Complement,  so  much  of  an  angle  as  is  wanting  to  make  a  right 

angle. 
Consti'uction,  the  contriving  such  lines  and  figures  as  will  show 

the  truth  of  a  problem. 
Corollan/,  conclusion  drawn  from  antecedent  demonstration. 
Cosecant,  the  secant  of  the  complement  of  an  arch  to  90  degrees. 
Cosine,  the  right  sine  of  an  arch  which  makes  up  another  arch  of 

90  degrees. 
Cotangent,  the  tangent  of  an  arch  which  is  the  complement  of 

another  arch  to  90  degrees. 
Declination,  the  act  of  bending. 

Declivity,  the  steepness  of  a  hill  do%\Ti wards,  gi'adual  descent. 
Definition,  a  clear  and  short  description. 
Degree,  the  SCOth  part  of  the  arc  of  a  circle. 
Demonstrate,  to  prove  Avith  certainty. 
Denomination,  a  name  given  to  any  tiling. 
Depression,  the  act  of  pressing  down. 
Desideratum,  a  desirable  improvement  in   a  science  yet  unat- 

tained. 
Diagonal,  a  line  drawn  from  one  angle  to  another. 
Diagram,  a  scheme  drawn  for  the  explanation  of  any  thing. 
Elevation,  a  raising  or  lifting  up. 
Geometry,  the  science  of  extension. 
Horizon,  the  line  that  bounds  the  visible  from  the  invisible  part 

of  the  earth. 
Horizontal,  level  Avith  the  horizon. 
Hypothenuse,  the  longest  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle. 
Inaccessible,  not  to  be  approached. 
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Intersect,  to  cut  oacli  otlier. 

Intervene,  to  come  between. 

Junction,  the  act  of  joining  together. 

Mathematics,  that  science  which  contemplates  whatever  is  capable 

of  being  numbered  or  measured. 
Oblique,  not  perpendicular,  not  parallel. 
Perjnndicnlar,  a  line  that  stands  upon  or  crosses  another  at  right 

angles. 
Problem,  that  which  proposes  something  to  be  done. 
Protractor,  an  instrument  to  lay  down  or  measure  angles. 
Quadrant,  one  fourth  part  of  a  circle  containing  90  degrees. 
Radius,  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference 

of  a  circle,  half  the  diameter. 
liiglit  Angle,  an  angle  containing  90  degrees,  made  by  the  touch 

of  two  lines  perpendicular  to  each  other. 
Scale,  a  mathematical  instrument  containing  lines  divided  into 

equal  or  unequal  parts. 
Scheme,  a  plan,  a  mathematical  diagram. 
Secant,  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle  that  meets 

the  tangent. 
Segment,  a  part  cut  off. 
Sine,  a  right  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  an  arc  perpendicular 

upon  the  diameter. 
Summary,  compendium,  abridgment. 
Tabular,  set  down  in  tables. 

Theorem,  a  position  laid  down  as  an  acknowledged  truth. 
Tangent,  a  right  Une  drawn  without  a  circle  perpendicular  to 

some  radius. 
Triangle,  a  figure  having  three  sides  and  angles. 
Trigonometry,  the  science  of  resolving  triangles. 
2'risection,  division  into  three  parts. 
Vertical,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
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THE  progress  of  science  and  general  knowledge  during  the  twenty-four  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  pubHcation  of  the  first  edition  of  The  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art,  has  made  it  impracticable  any  longer  to  render  that  work  a  fit 
representative  of  existing  knowledge,  by  mere  corrections  and  supplements.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  considered  advisable  to  re-write  or  re-edit  it  throughout,  and  thus 
to  make  it  an  entirely  new  work.  It  was  the  original  plan  of  the  Editor  to  associate 
with  himself  writers  of  admitted  competence  in  the  various  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
work,  and  the  same  system  has  been  followed  in  tlie  new  edition  now  in  course  of 
publication.  It  is  believed  that  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  to 
this  new  edition  form  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  Editors'  cSbrts  to  render  this 
•work  a  trustworthy  source  of  information  have  in  no  way  relaxed,  and  that  the  book 
may  therefore  be  consulted  with  confidence  by  all  who  wish  to  make  tliemselves 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  each  particular  science,  with  the  details  and  history 
of  many,  and  with  the  main  facts  of  the  multifarious  subjects  with  which  it  is  neces- 
sary, at  the  present  day,  for  all  intelligent  persons  to  have  some  acquaintance. 

The  plan  of  the  fourth  edition  differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  former  ones,  but  it 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  idea  on  which  the  Dictionary  was  originally  planned, 
and  which  was  expressed  in  the  name  at  first  designed  for  the  work.  The  intention 
of  the  Editor  was  to  call  it  a  'Dictionary  of  Scientific  Terms,'  and  to  limit  its  con- 
tents to  a  brief  explanation  of  an  exhaustive  list  of  Scientific  words  ;  but  after  mature 
consideration  it  was  thouglit  desirable,  in  carrying  the  design  into  execution,  to  limit 
the  number  of  words  included  in  the  Dictionary,  and  by  extending  tlie  length  of  par- 
ticular articles  to  make  it  a  readable  book,  rather  than  a  mere  work  of  reference.  In 
the  present  edition  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  Editors,  while  retaining  the  readable 
character  of  the  work,  to  diminish  the  extreme  length  of  some  of  the  articles,  and  to 
increase  their  number  ;  but  the  total  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  the  New  Edition 
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is  considerably  increased.  It  has  been  found  that,  in  many  branches  of  Science,  and 
especially  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Botany,  tlie  omission 
of  terms  now  in  common  use,  which  are  requisite  for  students  and  collectors,  some- 
what lessened  the  utility  of  the  work.  A  large  number  of  new  articles  have  therefore 
been  added  in  the  present  edition,  and  the  whole  has  been  brought,  as  closely  as 
possible,  up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not  pretended,  and  indeed  it  would  be  im- 
possible, to  include  all  the  terms  employed  in  any  branch  of  science,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  omissions  are  few  and  unimportant,  and  that,  practically,  a  sufficient  number 
are  included  to  meet  tJie  requirements  of  the  general  reader  and  the  non-professional 
student.  The  progress  of  historical  criticism,  and  of  the  Sciences  of  Comparative 
Philology  and  Mythology,  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  re-write  the  articles  which 
treated  of  these  subjects,  and  to  add  many  new  ones.  In  assigning  derivations,  the 
Editors  have  sought  chiefly  to  avoid  guess-work ;  but  the  principles  which  have 
guided  them  in  this  part  of  their  task  are  given  in  detail  in  the  general  preface  to  the 
work. 

A  larger  and  more  legible  type  has  been  adopted  than  that  of  the  previous  editions ; 
but  although  the  size  of  the  work  has  been  thereby,  and  by  the  large  accretion  of  new 
matter,  extended  to  three  volumes,  the  price  is  not  increased. 
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Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols,  post  8vo.  48«. 
Library  Edition,  5  vols.  Svo.  £4. 

Lord  Macanlay's  "Works.  Com- 
plete and  uniform  Library  Edition.  Edited 
by  his  Sister,  Lndy  Tukvelyan.  8  vols. 
Svo.  with  Portrait,  price  £o.  5s.  cloth,  or 
£8.  8s.  bound  in  tree-calf  by  Riviere. 


Memoirs  of  Baron  Stoekniar.    By 

liis  Son,  Baron  E.  von  Stockmai:.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  G.  A.  M.  Edited 
by  I\Iax  MUllku,  ]M.A.  2  vols,  crown 
Svo.  price  2 Is. 

Varieties  of  Vice-Regal  Life.   By 

Major-General  Sir  WiLLiA:\f  Dknison, 
K.C.B.  late  Governor-General  of  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies,  and  Governor  of  Madras. 
With  Two  Maps.     2  vols.  Svo.  28s. 

On   Parliamentary  Government 

in  England  :  its  Origin,  Development,  and 
Practical  Operation.  By  Alpheus  Todd, 
Librarian  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
Canada.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  £1.  17.v. 

The    Constitutional    History    of 

England  since  the  Accession  of  George  III. 
17G0— 18G0.  By  Sir  Thomas  Euskine 
May,  K.C.B.  Cabinet  Edition  (the  Third), 
thoroughly  revised.  3  vols,  crown  Svo. 
price  18.S. 

A  Historical  Account  of  the  Neu- 
trality of  (ireat  Britain  during  tlie  Ameri- 
can Civil  War.  By  JIorxTAciuK  Bernard, 
JL.\.     Koyal  Svo.  price  16.<. 

The  History  of  England,  from  tlie 

i:arliest  Times  to  the  Year  isGJ.  By  C.  D. 
YoNGK,  Regius  Professor  of  Jlodcrn  History 
in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  7s.  6rf. 
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Lectures  on  the  History  of  Eng- 

laiul,  iVoin  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Deatli 
of  King  Edward  II.  By  William  Loxg- 
M.vx.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo.  15s. 

The  History  of  the  Life  and  Times 

of  Edward  the  Tliird.  By  William 
LoNLiJLVX.  With  9  Maps,  8  Plates,  and 
IG  Woodcuts.    2  vols.  Svo.  28s. 

History  of  Civilization  in  England 

and  Franco,  Spain  and  Scotland.  By 
Henry  Thomas  Bcckle.  New  Edition 
of  the  entire  work,  with  a  complete  Index. 
3  vols,  crown  8vo.  2'ls. 

Realities  of  Irish  Life.     By  W. 

Steuakt  Thencii,  Land  Agent  in  Ireland 
to  the  Marquess  of  LansdoAvne,  the  jMar- 
qness  of  Bath,  and  Lord  Digby.  Eifth 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  Gs. 

The   Student's    Manual  of    the 

History  of  Ireland.  By  M.  F.  Cusack, 
Authoress  of  'The  Illustrated  History  of 
Ireland.'    Cro's\'n  Svo.  price  G^. 

A  Student's  Manual  of  the  His- 

torj'  of  India,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Present.  Bj'  Colonel  Meadows  Tay- 
lor, M.R.A.S.  il.R.I.A.  Crown  Svo.  with 
Maps,  7s.  Gd. 

The  History  of   India,   from  the 

Earliest  Period  to  the  close  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  Administration.  By  John  Clark 
Maesioian,    3  vols,  crown  Svo.  22s.  6d. 

Indian  Polity ;  a  View  of  the  System 
of  Administration  in  India.  By  Lieut.-Col. 
George  Ciiesney.  Second  Edition,  re- 
vised, with  Map.    Svo.  21s. 

A  Colonist  on  the  Colonial  Ques- 
tion. By  Jehu  Mathews,  of  Toronto, 
Canada.    Post  Svo.  price  6s. 

An  Historical  View  of  Literature 

and  Art  in  Great  Britain  from  the  Acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  Reign 
of  QueenVictoria.  By  J.  Murray  Graham, 
M.A.     Svo.  price  14s. 

Waterloo  Lectures :  a  Study  of  the 

Campaign  of  1815.  By  Colonel  Charles 
C.  Ciiesney,  R.E.  late  Professor  of  Military 
Art  and  History  in  the  Staff  College.  Second 
Edition.    Svo.  with  Map,  10s.  Gd. 

Memoir  and  Correspondence  re- 
lating to  Political  Occurrences  in  June  and 
July  18.34.  By  Edward  John  Littleton, 
First  Lord  Ilatherton.  Edited,  from  tlie 
Original  Manuscript,  by  Henry  Reeve, 
C.B.  D.C.L.    Svo.  price  7*.  Gd, 


Chapters  from  French  History; 

St.  Louis,  Joan  of  Arc,  Henri  IV.  with 
Sketches  of  the  Intermediate  Periods.  By 
J.  H.  GuRNEY,  M.A.  New  Edition.  Fcp. 
Svo.  Gs.  Gd. 

History  of  the   Reformation  in 

Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D'Aubign^,  D.D.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  Svo.  2Ss.  Vol.  III.  12s.  Vol.  IV.  price 
16s.  and  Vol.  V.  price  16s. 

Royal  and  Republican  Prance. 

A  Series  of  Essays  reprinted  from  the 
'  Edinburgh,' '  Quarterly,'  and  '  British  and 
Foreign  '  Reviews.  By  Henry  Reeve, 
C.B.  D.C.L.    2  vols.  Svo.  price  21s. 

The  Imperial  and  Colonial  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Britannic  Empire,  including 
Indian  Institutions.  By  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  M.A.  &c.  With  Six  Maps.  8vo. 
price  15s. 

Home  Politics  :  being  a  Consideration 
of  the  Causes  of  the  Growth  of  Trade  in 
relation  to  Labour,  Pauperism,  and  Emi- 
gi-ation.    By  D^vniel  Grant.    Svo.  7s. 

The  Oxford  Reformers— John  Colet, 

Erasmus,  and  Thomas  More ;  being  a  His- 
tory of  their  Fellow- Work.  By  Frederic 
Seeboioi.    Second  Edition.    Svo.  14s. 

The  History  of  Greece.  By  C.  Thiel- 

WALL,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
8  vols.  fcp.  28s. 

The  Tale  of  the  Great  Persian 

War,  from  the  Histories  of  Herodotus.  By 
George  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.    Fcp.  3s.  Gd 

The  Sixth  Oriental  Monarchy; 

or,  the  History,  Geography,  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  Parthia.  Collected  and  Illustrated 
from  Ancient  and  Modern  sources.  By 
George  Rawlinson,  M.A.  Camden  Pro- 
fessor of  Ancient  History  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Canterbury.  Svo. 
with  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

[^Nearly  ready, 

Greek  History  from  Themistocles 

to  Alexander,  in  a  Series  of  Lives  from 
Plutarch.  Re\dsed  and  arranged  by  A.  H. 
Clougii.    Fcp.  with  44  Woodcuts,  Gs. 

Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  WiLLiAii  Mure,  of  Caldwell.  5  vols. 
Svo.  £3  9s. 

History    of    the     Literature    of 

Ancient  Greece.  By  Professor  K.  0.  M  L'  ller. 
Translated  by  Lewis  and  Donaldson. 
3  vols.  Svo.  21s. 
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The  History  of  Rome.  Bj'  Wilhelm 

IiiNic.  Kn-lish  Eilitioii,  translated  and 
revised  by  the  Author.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
8vo.  30*. 

History  of  the  City  of  Rome  from 

its  Foundation  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  of 
the  Christian  Era.  By  Thojias  II.  Dvi.k, 
LL.D.     8vo.  with  2  ilaps,  15*-. 

History  of  the   Romans    under 

the  Empire.  By  Very  Rev.  Citaulks 
MkrivalEjD.C.L.  Dean  of  Ely.  8  vols,  post 
Svo.  price  48s. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public ;  a  Short  History  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury of  the  Commomvealth.  By  the  same 
Author.     r2mo.  7s.  Gd. 

Encyclopaedia    of     Chronology, 

Ilistorical  and  Biographical :  comprising 
the  Dates  of  all  the  Great  Events  of 
Historj',  including  Treaties,  Alliances, 
Wars,  Battles,  &c. ;  Incidents  in  the  Lives 
of  Eminent  Men,  Scientific  and  Geogra- 
phical Discoveries,  Mechanical  Inventions, 
and  Social,  Domestic,  and  Economical  Im- 
provements. By  B.  B.  WooDW.VED,  B.A. 
and  W.  L.  E.  Gates.    Svo.  price  42s. 

History  of  European  Morals  from 

Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  By  W.  E.  H. 
Leckv,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo,  price  28s. 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe.  By 
the  same  Author.  Cabinet  Edition  (the 
Fourth).    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  IGs. 

God  in  History ;  or,  the  Progress  of 
Man's  Faith  in  the  Moral  Order  of  the 
World.  By  the  late  Baron  Buxsex.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Susaxxa  Wixk- 
woKTU  ;  with  a  Preface  by  Dean  St^ojley. 
3  vol  -.  Svo.  42s. 

Socrates  and  the  Socratic  Schools. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  E.  Zel- 
LER,  with  the  Author's  approval,  by  the 
Rev.  Oswald  J.  Reichel,  B.C.L.  and  M.A. 
CroT\Ta  Svo.  8s.  Cd. 

The    Stoics,     Epicureans,     and 

Sceptics.  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  E.  Zellkr,  with  the  Author's  approval, 
by  Oswald  J.  Reicuel,  B.C.L.  and  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.  14s. 

The    English    Reformation.     By 

F.  C.  Massing  DEUD,  M.A.  Chancellor  of 
Lincoln.   4th  Edition,  revised.    Fcp.  7s.  6d. 


Three  Centuries  of  Modern  His- 
tory. By  CiiAHLES  Dike  Yonge,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  Ilistoiy  and  English 
Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
CroMTi  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

Saint-Simon  and  Saint- Simonism; 

a  Chapter  in  tlie  History  of  Sociidism  in 
France.  By  Arthur  J.  Booth,  M.A. 
Cro\m  Svo.  price  7s.  Gd. 

The  History  of  Philosophy,  from 

Thales  to  Comte.  By  George  Hexky 
Lewes.  Fourth  Edition,  corrected,  and 
partly  rewritten.    2  vols.  Svo.  32s. 

The   Mythology   of  the    Aryan 

Xatioiis.  By  Geoiige  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  2  vols. 
Svo.  price  28s. 

Maunder's  Historical  Treasury ; 

comprising  a  General  Introductoiy  Outline 
of  Universal  Historj',  and  a  Series  of  Sepa- 
rate Histories.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  6s. 

Critical   and    Historical    Essays 

contributed  to  the  Ediiburgh  Review  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Macau  lay  : — 

Student's  Edition,  crown  Svo.  6s. 

People's  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  8s. 

Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.  24s. 

LiBR^VF.Y  Edition,  3  vols.  Svo.  36s. 

History  of   the    Early   Church, 

from  the  First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Council  of  Kicjea,  a.d.  325.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Axay  Herbert.'  New  Edition. 
Fcp,  4s.  Gd. 

Sketch  of  the   History  of   the 

Church  of  England  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688.  By  the  Right  Rev.  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Eighth 
Edition.    Crown  Svo.  7s.  6(7. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

from  the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  the  Conver- 
sion of  Constantine.  By  E.  Burton,  D.D. 
late  Regius  Prof,  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.     Fcp.  3s.  Gd. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church, 

from  the  Death  of  St.  John  to  the  :Mid.lle 
of  the  Second  Century;  comprising  a  full 
Account  of  the  Primitive  Organisation  of 
Church  Government,  and  the  Growth  of 
Episcopacy.  By  T.  W.  Mossman,  B.A. 
Rector  of  East  and  Vicar  of  West  Tor- 
rington,  Lincohishire.  Svo.  [Jnihepress. 
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Biographical  Works. 


Ijife  of  Alexander  von  Hximboldt. 

Comiiilcil,  ill  Commemoration  ol'  the  Ceii- 
tcnan-  of  his  Hiith,  by  Jii.ius  LowiiX- 
UKKG,  RoHKRT  Ave-Lai,i.e:\iant,  and 
Alfred  Dove.  Edited  by  Professor  Kaul 
Hiiiiixs,  Director  of  the  Observatory  at 
Leipzig.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
■Taxe  and  Cauolixe  Lassei.l.  2  vols.Svo. 
uith  Three  Portraits.         [Nearly  reailij. 

Autobiography  of  John  Milton ; 

or,  2*1  ikon's  Life  in  his  own  Words,  iiy 
tlie  Kev.  James  J.  G.  Graham,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  witli  Vignette-Portrait,  price  bs. 

Recollections   of  Past  Life.     I5y 

.^ir  1Ii;xi:y  IIullaxd,  Bart.  M.D.  F.R.S., 
&c.  Physician-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 
Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  10«.  6rf. 

Biographical  and  Critical  Essays. 

]'.y  .\.  IIaywai:!.,  Esq.,  ().C.  A  New 
Srrie.-.     2  vols.  'Sn-o.  [/«  the  press. 

The  Life  of  Isambard  Kingdom 

Bi-unel,  Civil  Engineer.  By  Isa.mbard 
BuuxEL,  B.C.L.  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Diocese  of  Ely.  With  Por- 
trait, Plates,  and  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  ;  a  Political 

Bio-raphy.  By  the  Bight  lion.  B.  Dis- 
r.AELi,  M.P.  Eighth  Edition,  revised,  with 
a  ne^\•  Preface.     Crown  8vo.  G*. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Kev. 

.Sydney  Smith.  Edited  by  his  Daughter, 
Lady  IIollaxd,  and  Mrs.  Austin.  New 
Edition,  complete  in  One  Volume.  Crown 
8vo.  price  G.s. 

Memoir  of  George  Edward  Lynch 

Cotton,  D.D.  Jii.>hc)p  of  Calcutta,  and 
Metropolitan.  With  Selections  from  his 
Journals  and  Correspondence.  Edited  liy 
Mrs.  C'TTiix.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
l^Jitst  ready. 

The  Life  and  Travels  of  George 

Whitelicld,  M.A.  By  James  Patkks.  x 
Gleustoxe.     8vo.  price  14.s, 

The  Life   and  Times  of  Sixtus 

the  Fifth.  By  Baron  IIUbxer.  Translated 
from  the  Original  French,  with  the  Author's 
sanction,  by  Hubert  E.  H.  Jeuxixgham. 
2  vols.  Svo.  24s. 

Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 

|ihy.  By  the  Bight  lion.  Sir  J.  Stethex, 
LL.D.     Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  7s.  6(/. 

Father    Mathew ;    a   Biography. 

By  JoHX  Fraxcis  Maguire,  M.P.  Popular 
Edition,  with  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Faraday. 

By  Di-.  Bexce  Joxios,  Secrctar}'^  of  the 
Royal  Institution.  Second  Edition,  with 
Portrait  and  Woodcuts.     2  vols.  8vo.  28s, 

Faraday  as  a  Discoverer.  By  John 

Tyxoall,  LL.D.  F.K.S.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Two  Portraits.  Fcp.  Svo 
price  OS.  6d. 

The  Royal  Institution :  its  Founder 

and  its  First  Profassors.  By  Dr.  Bexce 
JoxEs,  Honorary  Secretary.  Post  Svo. 
price  12s.  Gd. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ire- 
land; Swift,  Flood,  (irattan,  O'Connell. 
By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  Group  of  Englishmen  (1795  to 

1S15)  ;  Records  of  the  Younger  W'odgwoods 
and  their  Friends,  embracing  the  Historj'  of 
tlie  Discovery  of  Photography.  By  Eliza 
Meteyard.     Svo.  IGs. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEjr;,  M.A.  Popular 
Edition,  carefully  revised ;  with  copious 
Additions.     Crown  Svo.  w'ith  I'ortrait,  5s. 

Dictionary  of  General  Biography; 

containing  Concise  Memoirs  and  Notices  of 
the  most  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Countries, 
from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time. 
Edited  by  W^illiam  L.  R.  Gates.  Svo. 
price  21s. 

Letters     and     Life    of    Francis 

Bacon,  including  all  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  with  a  Commentary, 
by  J.  Si'EDDixG.  VoL.s.  I.  to  VI.  Svo. 
price  £3.  12s.  To  be  completed  in  One  more 
Volume. 

Felix  Mendelssohn's  Letters  from 

Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  Letters  from 
1833  to  1847,  translated  by  Lady  Wallace. 
With  Portrait.    2  vols,  crown  Svo.  5s.  each. 

Musical  Criticism  and  Biography. 

Selected  from  the  I'uljlished  and  Unimb- 
ILshed  Writings  of  Tii():mas  Damaxt  Ivvtox, 
late  President  of  the  Norwich  Choral  Society. 
Edited  by  his  Sons.     Crown  Svo. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England. 

By  Agxes  Stricklaxd.  Librarj'  Edition, 
newly  revised ;  with  Portraits  of  every 
Queen,  Autographs,  and  Vignettes.  8  vols, 
post  Svo.  7s.  Gd.  each. 
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History  of  my  Religious  Opinions . 

%  J.  II.  Nkw.man,  D.D.  Being  the  Sub- 
stance of  Apologia  [)ro  Vita  Sua.  Post  8vo. 
price  6s. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
K.C.B.  By  John  C'i.akk  Mahshm-vn. 
People's  Edition,  with  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3s.  Gd. 


Vicissitudes  of  Families.    By  Sir 

J.  Bki«xaiu)  BiHKE,  C.B.  Ulster  King  of 
Arms.  New  Edition,  remodelled  and  en- 
larged.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  2I.v. 

Maunder's  Biographical  Trea- 
sury. Thirteenth  Edition,  reconstructed  and 
partly  re-writtcn,  with  above  1,000  additional 
Memoirs,  by  W.  L.  R.  Catks.    Fcp.  8vo.6s. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  <^-c. 


and  Discussions.    By  the 
Second  Edition.    3  vols.  8vo. 


On  Representative   Government. 

By  Joiix  SriAKT  JIii.i,.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.  9s.  crown  8vo.  2s. 

On  Liberty.  By  the  same  Author.  Fourth 
Kilition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  dd.  Crown  8vo. 
1.S-.  \d. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  the 
same.  Seventh  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  or 
in  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  5s. 

Utilitarianism.  Bythesame.  •lthEdit.8vo.5s. 

Dissertations 
same  Author, 
price  3Gs. 

Examination    of    Sir    "W.    Hamilton's 

Philosophy,  and  of  the  principal  Philoso- 
phical (Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings. 
By  the  same.     Third  Edition.     Svo.  IGs. 

The  Subjection  of  Women.  By 
John  Stlaut  JIill.  Xcw  Editijr..  Post 
Svo.  5s. 

Analysis  of  the   Phenomena  of 

the  Human  ^lind.  Piy  J.vmi;s  JIii.l.  A 
New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Illustrative  and 
Critical,  by  Alkx.vxdeu  Bai.v,  Axdiucw 
FixDi.ATKK,  and  Geoiige  Grote.  Edited, 
with  additional  Notes,  by  Joux  Stlakt 
Mii.t..     2  vols.  8vo.  price  28s. 

Principles     of    Political    Piiilo- 

sophy  ;  being  the  Second  Edition,  revised 
and  extended,  of  •  The  Elements  of  Political 
Economy.'  By  II.  D.  M.vcleod,  M..\., 
Barrister-at-Law.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.1. 

Svo.  price  15s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy ; 
Biograpliical,  Bibliographical,  Historical, 
and  Practical.  By  the  same  Author.  Vol. 
I.  royal  Svo.  30s. 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Science 

of  .lurisprudence.  By  Siir.i.Dox  A.mos, 
M..A.  Professor  of  .lurisprudence,  Univer- 
sity ('ollcgp,  l^ndon.     Hvo.  price  I>^s. 

The  Institutes  of  Justinian ;  with 

English  Introduction,  Translation,  and 
Notes.  By  T.  C.  Saxi)ak.s,  M.A.  Barrister- 
at-Law.     New  Edition.     Svo.  15s. 


Lord   Bacon's   "Works,  collected 

and  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A.  J.  Si'Ed- 
niXG,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  New 
and  Cheaper  Edition.  7  vols.  Svo.  price 
£3.  13s.  G(/. 

A  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative 

and  Inductive.  By  Joiix  Stl'Art  Mill. 
Eighth  Edition.     2  vols.  Svo.  25s. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle ;  ■with  Essays 

and  Notes.  By  Sir  A.  Gk.v^'t,  Bart.  M.A. 
LL.D.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  partly 
re-w:itten.  \_lii  the  press. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aris- 
totle. Newly  translated  into  English.  By 
R.  Williams,  B.A.  Eellow  and  late  Lec- 
turer Merton  College,  Oxford.    Svo.  12s. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  Annotations. 

By  R.  Whatklv,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.     Sixth  Edition.     Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Logic.  By  R.  Wuatelt, 

D.D.  late  Archljishop  of  Dublin.  New 
Edititai.    Svo.  10s.  Gd.  crown  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Rhetoric.  By  the  same 
Author.  New  Edition.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  Crown 
Svo.  4s.  Gd. 

English  Synonymes.  ByE.  JaxeWhatelt. 

Edited  by  Archbishop  Wii.vtely.  5th 
ICdition.     Fcp.  3s. 

An    Outline    of   the    Necessary 

Laws  of  Thought :  a  Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thojisox,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Ninth 
Thousand.    Crown  Svo.  5s.  Gd. 

Causality  ;  or,  the  Philosophy  of  Law 
Invotigated.  By  George  .Ja:mies(>x,  B.D. 
of  Old  Machar.  Second  Edition,  greatly 
cr.largcd.     ■' vo.  price  12s. 

Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

M.vcavlay,  corrected  by  Himself.  People's 
ICdition,  crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

Lord    Macaulay's    Speeches    on 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  1831  and  1832. 
IGmo.  price  Oxe  Siiillixg. 
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A    Dictionary    of    the    English 

Language.  By  R.  G.  Lath.vji,  M.A.  M.D. 
F.R.S.  rounded  on  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  S. 
Jonxsox,  as  edited  by  the  Kev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
with  numerous  Kmcudations  and  Additions. 
4  vols.  -Ito.  jirice  £7. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literav}-  Composition.  By  P.  M.  Eoget, 
M.D.    New  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Three  Centiiries  of  English  Lite- 
rature. By  Charles  Dcke  Yoxge,  Regius 
Professor  of  Modern  History  and  English 
Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage. By  F.  '^L^.x  Muller,  M.A.  &c. 
Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute. 
Sixth  Edition.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  IGs. 

Chapters  on  Language.    ByF.  W. 

Farrar,  M.A.  F.R.S.  Head  Master  of 
Marlborough  College.    Cro^vn  Svo.  8s.  Qd. 

Southey's  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.W.  Wakter, 
B.D.    Square  cro^TIl  Svo.  12s.  6c?. 

Manual  of   English    Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical"  with  a  Chapter  on 
English  Metres.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Latin-English  Dictionary.    By 

JoHX  T.  White,  D.D.  Oxon.  and  J.  E. 
Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon.  Third  Edition,  re- 
vised.   2  vols.  4to.  pp.  '2,128,  price  42s. 

"White's  College  Latin-English.  Diction- 
ary (Intermediate  Size),  abridged  from  the 
Parent  Work  for  the  use  of  University 
Students.    Medium  8vo.  pp.  1,048,  price  18s. 

"White's  Junior  Student's  Complete 
Latin-English  and  English -Latin  Dictionary. 
Revised  Edition.  Square  12mo.  pp.  1,058, 
price  12s. 

4,  .  ,      r  English-Latin,  5s.  Gd. 

**  ^  \  Latin-English,  7s.  6d. 

An  English- Greek  Lexicon,  con- 
taining all  the  Greek  Words  used  by  Writers 
of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A. 
New  Edition.    4to.  21s. 

Mr.  Yonge's  New  Lexicon,  En- 
glish and  Greek,  abridged  from  his  larger 
work  (as  above).    Square  12mo.  8s.  6d. 


A  Greek-English  Lexicon.  Com- 
piled by  H.  G.  LiDDELL,  D.D.  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Rochester.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  4to. 
price  36s. 

A  Lexicon,  Greek  and  English, 

abridged  for  Schools  from  Liddell  and 
Scott's  Greek-Evglish  Lexicon.  Fourteenth 
Edition.     Square  12mo.  7s.  G(/. 

The  Mastery  of  Languages;  or, 

the  Art  of  Speaking  Foreign  Tongues 
Idiomatically.  By  Thomas  Prendergast, 
late  of  the  Civil  Service  at  Madras.  Second 
Edition.    Svo.  6s. 

A  Practical    Dictionary  of   the 

French  and  English  Languages.  By  Pro- 
fessor Leon  Contanseau,  many  j'ears 
French  Examiner  for  Military  and  Civil 
Appointments,  &c.  New  Edition,  carefully 
revised.    Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Contanseau's  Pocket  Dictionary, 

French  and  English,  abridged  from  the 
Practical  Dictionary,  by  the  Author.  New 
Edition.   18mo.  price  3s.  Gd. 

A  Sanskrit-English   Dictionary. 

The  Sanskrit  words  printed  both  in  the 
original  Devanagari  and  in  Roman  letters  ; 
with  References  to  the  Best  Editions  of 
Sanslirit  Authors,  and  with  EtjTuologies 
and  comparisons  of  Cognate  Words  chiefly 
in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled  by  T.  Benfey.    8vo.  52s.  Gd. 

New  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

German  Language;  Gennan-English,  and 
English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Blackley,  M.A.  and  Dr.  Carl  Maktin 
Friedlander.    Post  Svo.  7s.  66?. 

Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a  New 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D 
Vol.  I.  Genesis,  Svo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15« 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s. 
Vol  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15s.  or  adapted 
for  the  General  Reader,  8s.  Vol.  IV.  Levi- 
ticus, Part  II.  15s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  8s. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Exercises. 
By  the  same.  Part  I.  Outlines  with  Exer- 
cises, Svo.  12s.  Gd.  Key,  5s.  Part  II.  Ex- 
ceptional Forms  and  Constructions,  12s.  Gd, 


Miscellaneous  Works  and  Popular  Metaphysics. 


An  Introduction  to  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, on  the  Inductive  Method.  By 
J.  D.  iioRELL,  M.A.  LL.D.    8vo.  12s. 


Elements  of  Psychology,  contain- 
ing the  Analj'sis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers. 
By  J.  D.  MoRELL,  LL.D.    Post  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLisnEi)  by  LOXGMANS  axd  CO. 


Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson. 

By  A.  K.  II.  B.     Two  Series,  3s.  6<7.  each. 

Seaside  Musings  on  Sundays  and 
Weekdays.  By  A.  K.  II.  B.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3s.  Gd, 

Present-Day  Thoughts.     Ey  A.  K.  II.  B. 
'  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Changed      Aspects      of      Unchanged 

Tniths ;  Memorials  of  St.  Andrews  Sundays. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Counsel  and  Comfort  from  a  City 
Pulpit.  By  A.  K,  II.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Age,  with  some 
Account  of  various  Cities  and  Men. 
By  A.  K.  II.  B.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town ;  Essays  Consola- 
tory,^sthetical,  Moral,  Social,  and  Domestic . 
By  A.  K.  II.  B.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Sunday  Afternoons  at  the  Parish 
Church  of  a  Scottish  University  City. 
By  A.  K.  n.  B.     Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Commonplace  Philosopher  in 
Town  and  Country.    By  A.  K.  II.  B.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country 
Parson.     By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson. 
By  A.  K.  II.  B.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Coiintry 
Parson.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  Two  Series, 
3s.  Gd.  each. 

Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous 

Works  of  the  late  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 
Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Notice  by 
Helen T.VYi.on.  3  vols.  Svo.  price  21. 12s.  Gd. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects. 

By  James  Anthony  Fkouue,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  price  i2s. 

Miscellaneous  Writings  of  John 

Conington,  M.A.  late  Corpus  Professor  of 
Latin  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Edited 
bv  J.  A.  Symonds,  M.A.  With  a  Memoir 
by  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  2 
vols.  Svo.  price  28s. 

Tlio  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Mis- 
cellaneous Works.    1  vol.  crown  Svo.  (Js. 

The  "Wit  and   "Wisdom   of   the    Hev. 

SvDNEY  Smith  ;  a  Selection  of  the  most 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Writmgs  and 
Conversation.    Crown  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  Visit  to  a 

Religious  Sceptic.  By  Henry  Rogei-.s. 
Twelfth  Etlition.    Fcp.  Svo.  5s. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 

Author.    Third  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  3s.  Gd. 


Lord   Macaulay's   Miscellaneous 

Writings: — 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  Portrait,  21s. 
People's  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 

Lord  Macaiday's  Miscellaneous 

Writings  and  Sfeeches.  Student's  Edition, 
in  One  Volume,  crown  Svo.  price  6». 

Families  of  Speech,  Four  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Fakrab, 
M.A.  F.R.S.   Post  Svo.  with  2  Maps,  os.Gd. 

Chips  from  a  German  Workshop ; 

being  Essays  on  the  Science  of  Religion, 
and  on  Mythology,  Traditions,  and  Customs. 
By  F.  Max  Mijller,  M.A.  &c.  Foreign 
Member  of  the  French  Institute.  3  vols. 
8ro.  £2. 

A    Budget    of    Paradoxes.      By 

Augustus  De  Morgan,  F.R.A.S.  apd 
C.P.S.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Re- 
printed, with  the  Author's  Additions,  from 
the  Athenceum.     Svo.  price  15s. 

The   Secret  of  Hegel:   being  the 

Hegelian  System  in  Origin,  Principle,  Form, 
and  Matter.  By  James  Hutchison  Stir- 
ling.   2  vols.  Svo.  2Ss. 

Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton ;  being  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Perception :  an  Analj-sis.  By 
Jajies  Hutchison  Stirling.     Svo.  5s. 

As  Regards  Protoplasm.    By  J.  H. 

Stirling,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  with 
Additions,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Iluxle^-'s 
Second  Issue  and  a  new  Preface  in  reply 
to  ilr.  Huxley  in  'Yeast.'    8vo.  price  2s. 

Ueberweg's    System    of    Logic, 

and  History  of  Logical  Doctrines.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes  and  Appendices,  by  T.  M. 
Lindsay,  M.A.  F.R.S.E.    Svo.  price  16s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or, 

Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  Science.  By  Ch.vkles  Bray. 
Second  Edition.    Svo.  9s. 

A  Manual  of  Anthropology,  or  Science 
of  Man,  based  on  ilodern  Research.  By 
the  same  Author.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

On  Force,  its  Mental  and  Moral  Corre- 
lates.   By  the  same  Author.    Svo.  5s. 

The  Discovery  of  a  New  World 

of  Being.  By  George  Thomson.  Post 
Svo.  6s. 

Time  and  Space;  a  Metaphysical 
Essay.      By   Shad  worth    II.    Uodgsow. 

Svo.  price  16s. 

The  Theory  of  Practice ;  an  Ethical 

Inquiry.  By  Shadworth  H.  Hodgson 
2  vols.  8yo.  price  24». 
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The    Senses   and  the    Intellect. 

By  Ai.KXANDKU  B.vix,  LL.D.  Tiof.  of  Logic 
in  the  Univ.  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.  15s. 

Mental   and   Moral    Science :    a 

Conipcndiuni  of  Psvehology  .and  Ethics. 
By  Ali-.\ani>kr  Bain,  LL.D.  Third 
Eilition.  Crown  8vo.  10.-;.  Gd.  Or  scp.i- 
ratelv :  Part  L  Mental  Science,  6s.  Of/. 
Part  1L  Moral  Science,  4s.  Gd. 


A  Treatise  on  Human  Natxire; 

being  an  Attonii)t  to  Introduce  tlie  ICxpc- 
rimcntal  Method  of  IJeasoning  into  Moral 
Subjects.  By  David  IIumi:.  Edited,  with 
Notes,  A'c.  by  T.  IL  Grkkn,  Fellow,  and 
T.  IL  Grose,  late  Scholar,  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford.    2  vols.  8vo.     [^In  the  press. 

Essays  Moral,  Political,  and  Li- 
terary. B.v  David  Hume.  By  the  same 
Editors.     2  vols.  Svo.  [7«  the  press. 


Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Popular  Geography,  ^-c. 


Outlines   of    Astronomy.      By  Sir 

J.  F.  W.  IIersciiki,,  Bart.  M.A.  Eleventh 
Edition,  with  9  Plates  and  numerous  Dia- 
grams.    Square  crown  Svo.  12s. 

Essays  on  Astronomy.    A  Series  of 

Papers  on  Planets  and  ^Meteors,  the  Sun 
and  sun  surrounding  Space,  St.ars  and  Star 
Cloudlets;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  ap- 
proaching Transit  of  Venus  :  preceded  by  a 
Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  J. 
Herschel.  By  E.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With 
10  Plates  and  24  Woodcuts.   Svo.  price  12s. 

Schellen's  Spectrum  Analysis,  in 

its  Application  to  Terrestrial  Sul;stances 
and  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the  Hea- 
venly Bodies.  Translated  by  Jane  and 
C.  Lassell  ;  edited,  with  Notes,  by  W. 
HuGGixs,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  13  Plates 
(6  coloured)  and  223  Woodcuts.     Svo.  28s. 

The  Sun ;  Ruler,  Light,  Eire,  and 

Life  of  the  Planetary  Sy-tcni.   By  Ek  hard 
A.  Proctor, B.A.  F.R.A.S.  Second  Edition  ; 
■  -with  10  Plates  (7  coloured)  and  107  Wood- 
cuts.    Cro^\Ti  Svo.  price  Us. 

Saturn  and  its  System.  By  the  same 
Author.    Svo.  with  14  Plates,  14s. 

Magnetism  and  Deviation  of  the 

Compass.  For  the  use  of  Students  in 
Navigation  and  Science  Schools.  By  Joiis 
Merrifiei.d,  LL.D.  F.R.A.S.  With  Dia- 
grams.   ISmo.  price  Is.  6f/. 

Navigation  and  Nautical  As- 
tronomy (Practical,  Theoretical,  Scientific) 
for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practical  Men. 
By  J.  Merriiiei.d,  F.R.A.S.  and  H. 
Evers.    Svo.  14s. 

Air  and  Eain;  the  Beginnings  of 
a  Chemical  Climatology.  By  Robert 
AxGLS  Smith,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  F'.C.S.  Govern- 
ment Inspector  of  Alkali  Works,  with  S 
Illustrations.    Svo.  price  24s. 


The  Star  Depths;  or,  other  Suns 
th.ui  Ours;  a  Treatise  on  Stars,  Star-Sys- 
tems, and  Star-Cloudlets,  By  R.  A. 
PisocTOR,  B..\.  Crown  Svo.  with  numerous 
Illustratinns.  \^Ncarly  ready. 

The   Orbs   Around   Us ;    a  Series 

of  Familiar  Essays  on  tlie  Moon  and  Planets, 
Meteors  and  Comets,  the  Sun  and  Coloured 
Pairs  of  Suns.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
Crown  Svo.  price  Is.  Gd. 

Other   Worlds   than    Ours ;     tlae 

Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under  the 
Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Researches.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  corrected ;  with  14  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

Celestial    Objects    for    Common 

Telescopes.  By  T.  W.  Werr,  M.A.  F.R.A.S. 
New  Edition,  revised,  with  Map  of  the 
Moon  and  Woodcuts.  \_In  the  press, 

A  General  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical  ;  forming  a  complete 
G;izetteer  of  the  World.  B}'  A.  Keith 
Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  New  Edition.  Svo. 
price  31s.  Gd. 

The    Public    Schools     Atlas    of 

Modern  Geography.  In  Thirty-one  Maps, 
exhibiting  clearly  the  more  important 
Physical  Features  of  the  Countries  deli- 
neated, and  Noting  all  the  Chief  Places  of 
Historical,  Commercial,  and  Social  Interest. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Bi'Ti.ER,  M.A.  Imperial  quarto,  price 
3s.  Gd.  sewed ;  os.  cloth. 
A  New  Star  Atlas,  for  the  Library, 
the  School,  and  tlie  Observatory,  in  Twelve 
Circular  Maps  (with  Two  Index  Plates). 
Intended  as  a  Companion  to  '  Webb's  Celes- 
tial Objects  for  Common  Telescopes.'  With 
a  Letterpress  Introduction  on  the  Study  of 
the  Stars,  illustrated  bj'  9  Diagrams.  By 
Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Hon.  Sec. 
R.A.S.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 
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Nautical    Surveying,    an    Intro- 

(luitiiin  to  tlii-  I'riitticMl  and  Tlicorfticjil 
Study  of.  I5y  John  Knox  LAiXiirrux, 
M.A."  F.K.A.S.     Small  8vo.  i>rice  «s. 


Maunder's  Treasxiry  of  Geogra* 

jiliy,  Physical,  Historical,  I)cscn|itivf,  and 
Political.  Edited  by  W.  IIloiies,  F.R.G.S. 
With  7  Maps  and  IG  I'lates.     Fcp.  8vo.  Cs. 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


Natiiral  Philosophy  for  General 

Headers  and  Vuunji  I'ersons;  a  Course  of 
Physics  divested  of  ilatheniatioal  Formuhe 
and  expressed  in  the  language  of  dailj-  life. 
Translated  from  Ganot's  Cours  de  r/ii/sl(jiie, 
l.y  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.I).  F.C.S.  Crown  Sro. 
with  -in  1  \\'oodeiits,  jiricc  7s.  I'xI. 

Mrs.  Mareet's  Conversations  on 

Natural  Philosophy.  Revised  by  the 
Author's  Sox,  and  augmented  by  Conversa- 
tions on  Spectrum  Analysis  and  Solar 
Chemistry.  With  30  Plates.  Crown  8vo. 
price  7*-.  Gt/. 

Ganot's  Elementary  Treatise  on 

Physics,  Experiment;il  and  Applied,  for  the 
use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Translated  and 
Edited  with  the  Author's  sanction  by 
E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  New  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  a  Coloured  Plate 
and  720  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  15s. 
Text-Books  of  Science,  Mechanical 
antl  Physical.  The  following  may  now  be 
had,  price  3s.  G<7.  each  : — 

1.  Goodevk's  Mechanism. 

2.  Bi.oxAJi's  Metals. 

3.  MiLLKu's  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

4.  Gaii'Fix's  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

5.  Watson's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

6.  M.vxwELi.'s  Theory  of  Heat. 

7.  Mekri field's  Technical  Arithmetic 

and  Mensuration. 

8.  Andkk.son's  Strength  of  Materials. 
Dove's  Law  of  Storms,  considered  in 

connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movements  of 
the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H. 
Scott,  M.A.  T.C.D.    8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The     Correlation     of     Physical 

Forces.  By  W.  R.  Gkove,  Q.C.  V.P.R.S. 
Fifth  Edition,  re%-ised,  and  Augmented  bj-  a 
Discourse  on  Continuity.  8vo.  10s.  (3d. 
The  Discourse,  separately,  pric«  2s.  Qd. 

Fragments  of   Science.    By  John 

TvNDAEL,  I-L.D.  F.R.S.  Third  Edition. 
8vo.  price  14s. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion.    By  .Joii.s 

TvNDAi.i.,  l.L.D.  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  10s.  6d. 
Bound  ;  a  Course  of  Eight  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  Joiln  Tyndai.i.,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 
New  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  9s. 


I   Researches     on     Diamagnetism 

and  Magne-Crystallic  Action  ;  including 
the  Question  of  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By 
John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  G 
Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.    8vo.  lis. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lec- 
tures on  Liglit,  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  a.d.  1809.  By  J.  Tvnuale, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  sewed,  or 
Is.  Gd.  cloth. 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Electrical  Phenomena  and  Theories, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  a.d.  1870. 
By  John  Tyndall,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Crown 
8vo.  Is.  sewed,  or  Is.  Gd.  cloth. 

A    Treatise    on    Electricity,    in 

Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  Di-;  La  Rive, 
Prof,  in  the  Acadeniv  of  Guieva.  Trans- 
lated by  C.  V.  AValker,  F.R.S.  3  vols 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3.  los. 

Liglit  Science  for  Leisure  Hours; 

a  Series  of  Familiar  Essays  on  Seientilic 
Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 

Light:  its  Influence  on  Life  and  Health. 
By  Forbes  Winslow.  M.D.  D.C.L.  Oxon. 
(Hon.)    Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Professor   Owen's    Lectures    on 

the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Invertebrate  Animals.  Second 
Edition,  -with  235  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

The  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Ai;i'.n,;ls.  By 
Richard"  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  With 
1,472  Woodcuts.    3  vols.  8vo.  £3  13s.  Gd. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.     Ciowu  8vo.  5s. 

Homes  without  Hands ;  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitations  of  Anim.ils,  classed 
according  to  their  Principle  of  Construction. 
By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
about  140  Vignettes  on  Wood.    8vo.  21s. 

Strange    Dwellings;    a    Description 

of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  'Homes  without  Hands.'  By  J.  G. 
Wood,  M..\.  F.L.S.  With  a  New  Frontis- 
piece and  about  GO  other  Woodcut  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 
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Van  Der  Hoeven's  Handbook  of 

ZiH>i.ot;Y.  Translated  from  the  Secoiul 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ci.akk, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  2  vols.  8vo.  wilh  21  Plates  of 
Figures,  COs. 

The  Harmonies  of  Nature  and 

Unity  of  Creation.  P.y  Dr.  G.  IIai-.twig. 
Svo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  18s. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living  "Wonders.  By 
the  same  Author.  Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
Svo.  with  many  Illustrations,  21s. 

The  Subterranean  "World.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  3  JIaps  and  about  80  Wood- 
cut Illustrations,  including  8  fuU  size  of 
page.    Svo.  price  21s. 

The  Polar  "World :  a  Topnlar  Description  of 
Man  and  Nature  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
Regions  of  the  Globe.  By  the  same  Author. 
With  8  Chromoxylographs,  3  Maps,  and  85 
Woodcuts.     Svo.  21s. 

A    Familiar    History   of    Birds. 

By  E.  Staxi.ky,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Norwich.    Fcp.  with  Woodcuts,  3s.  6d. 

Insects  at  Home;  a  Popular  Ac- 
count of  Pritish  Insects,  their  Stnicture, 
Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Woon,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
upwards  of  700  lUastrations  engraved  on 
Wood.    Svo.  price  21s. 

Insects  Abroad  ;  Leing  a  Popidar 
Account  of  Forei^'n  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transfomiations.  By  .J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  Author  of  '  Homes 
without  Hands'  Ac.  In  One  Volume, 
printed  and  illnstrated  uniformly  with 
'  Insects  at  Home,'  to  which  it  will  form  a 
Sequel  and  Companion.         [/n  the  press. 

The    Primitive    Inhabitants    of 

Scandinavia.  Containing  a  Description  of 
the  Implements,  Dwellings,  Tombs,  and 
Mode  of  Living  of  the  Savages  in  the  North 
of  Europe  during  the  Stone  Age.  By  Sveit 
NiLSsox.    Svo.  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisation,   and 

the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man  ;  Menta:! 
and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  By  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  Bart.  M.P.  F.R.S.  Second 
Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.    Svo.  16s. 

The  Ancient  Stone  Implements, 

Weapons,  and  Ornaments,  of  Great  Britain. 
By  John  Evax>,  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Svo.  with 
2  Plates  and  47G  Woodcuts,  price  28s. 


Mankind,  their  Origin  and  Des- 
tiny. By  an  M.A.  of  Balliul  College, 
Oxford.  Containing  a  New  Translation  of 
the  First  Three  Chapters  of  Genesis ;  a 
Critical  Examination  of  the  First  Two 
Gospels  ;  an  Explanation  of  the  Apocalypse  ; 
and  the  Origin  and  Secret  Cleaning  of  the 
Mythological  and  Jlystical  Teaching  of  the 
Ancients.  With  31  Illustrations.  Svo. 
price  31s.  Gd. 

An  Exposition  of  Fallacies  in  the 

Hypothesis  of  Mr.  Darwin.  By  C.  R.  BrtEE, 
M.D.  F.Z.S.  Author  of '  Birds  of  Europe  not 
Observed  in  the  British  Isles'  &c.  With 
3G  Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.  price  14s. 

Bible  Animals ;  a  Description  of  every 
Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tm-es,  from  the  Ape  to  the  Coral.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  F.L.S.  With 
about  100  Vignettes  on  Wood.    Svo.  21s. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 
Rc'N'ised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  Cobbold, 
M.D.    Fcp.  Svo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  Cs. 

The    Elements    of    Botany    for 

Families  and  Schools.  Tenth  Edition,  re- 
vised by  TnoMAS  JIoore,  F.L.S.  Fcp. 
with  154  Woodcuts,  2s.  Gd. 

The    Treasury    of    Botany,     or 

Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom ;  with  which  is  incorporated  a  Glos- 
sary of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited  by 
J.  Lindley,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S. 
Pp.  1,274,  with  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.    Two  Parts,  fcp.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Rose  Amateur's  Gmde.    By 

Thomas  Riveks.     New  Edition.     Fcp.  4s. 

Loudon's  Ency  clop  sedia  of  Plants ; 

comprising  the  Specihc  Cliaracter,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  Histoni',  &c.  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.    Svo.  42s. 

Maunder's  Scientiflc  and  Lite- 
rary Treasxiry ;  a  Popular  Encyclopaidia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  New  Edition, 
in  part  rewritten,  with  above  1,000  new 
articles,  by  J.  Y.  Johnson.    Fcp.  6s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera^ 

ture,  and  Art.  Fourtli  Edition,  rc-edited 
by  the  late  W.  T.  Br.vnde  (the  Author) 
and  George  W.  Cox,  M.A,  3  vols,  medium 
Svo.  price  63s.  cloth. 
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Chemistry^  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 


A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 

the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences.     By 
Hexry  Watts,  F.C.S.  assisted  by  eminent 
Scientific  and  Practical  Chemists.    5  vols.   ' 
medium  8vo.  price  £7  3«. 

Supplement,  comiiletiiiB  the  Record  of  Dis- 
covery to  the  eud  of  18GU.    8vo.  31s.  Grf. 

Contributions      to       Molecular 

rhysics  in  the  domain  of  Kadiant  IK-at ; 
a  Scries  of  Memoirs  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  &c.  Bv  Joiix 
Tyndali,,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  With  2  Plates 
and  31  Woodcuts.     8vo.  price  IGs. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical.  By  AVii.liam  A. 
MiLLKR,  M.D.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Chemis- 
trv,  King's  College,  London.  New  Edition. 
3  vols.  8vo.  £3. 

Paut  I.  Chejiical  Physics,  los. 

Part  II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  21s. 

Part  III.  Organic  Chkmistky,  2-ls. 

A  Course  of  Practical  Chemistry, 

for  the  use  of  Medical  Students.  By 
W.  Odling,  M.B.  F.R.S.  New  Ecition,  with 
70  new  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Chemistry;  or,  Brief 

Notes  of  Chemical  Facts.  By  the  same 
Author.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

A  Manual  of  Chemical  Physio- 
logy, including  its  Points  of  Contact  with 
Pathology.  By  J.  L.  AV. Tii idk hum, M.D. 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  price  7s.  Qd. 

Select    Methods     in    Chemical 

AnalvMs,  chicliy  Inorganic.  By  \Villiaji 
CuouKES,  F.R.S.  With  22 "  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo.  price  12s.  Gd. 

Chemical  Notes  for  the  Lecture 

Room.  B}'  TiiuMAs  Wood,  F.C.S.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  I.  on  Ilcat,  &c.  price  6s. 
II.  on  the  Met;ils,  price  5s. 

The   Diagnosis,   Pathology,   and 

Treatment  of  Diseases  of  A\'omen  ;  including 
the  Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Graily 
Hewitt,  M  D.  &c.  Third  Edition,  revised 
and  for  the  most  part  rc-written  ;  with  132 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  2\s. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy and  ChiMhciod.  ByCiiARi.rs  West, 
M.D.  kc.     Fifth  lAlition"    8vo.  IC*. 

On  Some  Disorders  of  the  Ner- 
vous System  in  Cliildhood.  Being  the 
Lumleian  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  Marcli  1871 . 
By  CiLVRLES  West,  il.D.    Crown  8vo.  hs. 


On  the  Surgical   Treatment  of 

Children's  Diseases.  By  T.  Holmes,  M.A. 
&c.  late  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  Second  Edition,  with  9  ITatea 
and  112  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Physic.  By  Sir  Tho.mas  Wat- 
son, Bart.  M.D.  Physician-in-Ordinarj'  to 
the  Queen.  Fifth  Edition,  thoroughly  re- 
vised.    2  vols.  8vo.  price  30s. 

Lectures  on  Siirgical  Pathology. 

By  Sir  James  Paget,  Bart.  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  re-edited  bj- the  Author 
and  Professor  W.  Turner,  M.B.  8vo.  with 
131  Woodcuts,  21s. 

Cooper's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Sui-gerj-  and  Encycloptedia  of  Surgical 
Science.  New  Edition,  brought  down  to 
the  present  time.  By  S.  A.  L,vne,  Surgeon  to 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  A-c.  assisted  by  various 
Eminent  Surgeons.  2  vols.  8vo.  price 
25s.  each. 

Pulmonary     Consumption ;     its 

Nature,  Varieties,  and  Treatment :  with  an 
Analj'sis  of  One  Thousand  Cases  to  exem- 
plif)-  its  Duration.  Bv  C.  J.  B.  Williams, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  and  C.  T.  Williams,  M.A. 
M.D.  Oxou.    Post  8vo.  price  10s.  Qd. 

Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Sur- 
gical. By  Henry  Gray,  F.R.S.  With 
about  110  Woodcuts  from  Dissections.  Sixth 
Edition,  bj'T. Holmes,  M.A.Cantab.  With 
a  New  Introduction  bv  the  Editor.  Roval 
8vo.  28j. 

The  House  I  Live  in ;  or,  Popular 

Illustrations  of  the  Structure  and  Functions 
of  the  Human  Body.  Edited  by  T.  G.  Girtin. 
New  Edition,  with  25  Woodcuts.  16mo. 
price  2s.  G</. 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery ; 

being  a  Treatise  im  Surgical  Injuries, 
Diseases,  and  Operations.  By  John  Eric 
Erichsen,  Senior  Surgeon  to  University 
College  Hospital,  and  Holme  Professor  of 
Clinical  Surgery  in  L^niversity  College, 
London.  A  New  Edition,  being  the  Si-xth, 
revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  712  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  8vo.  price  32s. 

A  System  of  Surgery,  Theoretical 

and  Practical,  in  Treatises  by  Various 
Authors.  Editetl  by  T.  Holjies,  M.A.  &c. 
Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  Surgeon-in-Cliief  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  wth  numerous  Illus- 
trations.   5  vols.  8vo.  £5  bs. 
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Clinical  Lectures  on  Diseases  of 

the  Liver,  Jaiiuilice,  and  Aluloniinal  Dropsy. 
By  C.  MiKCHisoN,  iLD.  Physician  to  the 
Middlesex  Hospital.  Post  8vo.  with  25 
Woodcuts,  10s.  GJ. 

Todd    and     Bowman's    Physio- 

li\i,'ical  Anatomy  and  Physiolofry  of  Man. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Vol.  XL  8vo. 
price  25*. 

Vol.  I.  New  Edition  by  Dr.  Lionel  S. 
Be.vle,  F.R.S.  in  course  of  publication, 
\\-ith  numerous  Illustrations.  P.vkt.s  I. 
and  II.  price  7s.  G<1.  each. 

Outlines  of  Physiology,  Human 
and  Comparative.  By  John  Marshall, 
r.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the  University  College 
Hospital.  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  with  122 
Woodcuts,  32s. 


Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 

Medicine,  abridged  from  the  larger  work, 
and  ihroughout  brought  down  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Medical  Science.     8vo.  36s. 

Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics,  abridged  and 
adapted  for  the  use  of  Medical  and  Phar- 
maceutical Practitioners  and  Students. 
Edited  by  Professor  Benti.ev,  F.L.S.  &c. 
and  by  Dr.  Redwood,  F.C.S.  &c.  With 
125  Woodcut  Illustrations.     8vo.  price  25s. 

The  Essentials  of  Materia  Medica 

and  Therapeutics.  By  Aliked  BAKiNfi 
Gakuod,  M.D.  P\R.S.  &c.  Physician  to 
King's  College  Hospital.  Third  Edition, 
Sixth  Impression,  brought  up  to  1870. 
Crown  8vo.  price  12s.  6(/. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and  Illustrated  Editions. 


Grotesque    Animals,    invented, 

described,  and  portrayed  liy  ]•'.  W.  CVx)KE, 
R.A.  F.K.S.  in  Twenty-Four  Plates,  with 
Elucidatory  Comments.  Royal  4to.  price 
21s. 
In  Fairyland  ;  Pictures  from  the  Elf- 
World.  M\  Richard  Doyle.  With  a 
Poem  by  W.  Allixgiiam.  With  Sixteen 
Plates,  containing  Thirty-six  Designs 
printed  in  Colours.     Folio,  31s.  Grf. 

Albert     Dtu'er,     his     Life     and 

Works  ;  including  Autobiographical  Papers 
and  Complete  Catalogues.  By  Williaji 
B.  Scott.  With  Six  Etchings  b}-  the 
Author  and  other  Illustrations.     8vo.  16s. 

Half-Hour  Lectures  on  the  His- 
tory and  Practice  of  the  Fine  and  Orna- 
mental Arts.  B}'.  W.  B.  Scott.  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  with  50  Woodcut 
Illustrations,  8s.  Gd. 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England: 

the  Hymns  Translated  by  Miss  C.  Wixk- 
WORTH ;  the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof.  W. 
S.    Bexxett    and    Otto    Goldschmidt. 

Fcp.  4to.  12s.  Gd. 

The  New  Testament,  illustrated  with 

Wood  Engra\-ings  after  the  Early  Masters, 
chiefly  of  the  Italian  School.  Crown  4to. 
G3s.  cloth,  gilt  top  ;  or  £5  5s.  morocco. 

The  Life  of  Man  Symbolised  by 

the  Months  of  the  Year  in  their  Seasons 
and  Phases.  Text  selected  by  Richard 
PiGOT.  25  Illustrations  on  Wood  from 
Original  Designs  by  John  Leighton, 
F.S.A.    Quarto,  42s. 


Cats  and  Farlie's  Moral  Em- 
blems ;  with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
verbs of  aU  Nations  :  comprising  121  Illus- 
trations on  Wood  bj'  J.  Leightox,  F.S.A. 
with  an  appropriate  Text  by  R.  Pigot. 
Imperial  8vo.  31s.  Gd. 

Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.    By 

Mrs.  Jamesox.     G  vols,  square  crown  8vo. 
price  £5  15s.  Gd.  as  follows  : — 

Legends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs. 
New  Edition,  with  19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcuts.       2  vols,  price  31s.  Gd. 

Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders.     New 

Edition,  with  11  Etchmgs  and  88  Woodcuts. 
1  vol.  price  21s. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna.  New'Edition, 
with  27  Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts.  1 
vol.  price  21s. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  with  that  of  His 
Types  and  Precursors.  Completed  b}-  Lady 
Eastlake.  Rc^^sed  Edition,  with  13 
Etchings    and    281    Woodcut-s.       2    vols, 

price  42s. 

Lyra  Germanica,  the  Christian  Year. 
Translated  by  Catherine  Winkwokth, 
Avith  125  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn  by 
J.  Leightox,  F.S.A.     Quarto,  21s. 

Lyra  Germanica.  the  Christian  Lift. 
Translated  by  Catherine  WiMiwoRTH  ; 
with  about  200  Woodcut  Illustrations  by 
J.  Leightox,  F.S.A.  and  other  Artists. 
Quarto,  21s. 
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The  Useful  Art<i^  Manufactures^  cf'C. 


Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Archi- 
tecture, with  above  1,G00  Wondcuts.  lit'tli 
Kdition,  with  Alterations  ami  cousiderable 
Additions,  by  Wy.vtt  PArwuKTir.  8vo. 
price  5'2.s'.  (jd. 

A  Manual  of  Architecture  :  being 

a  Concise  History  nnd  Explanation  of  the 
juincipnl  Styles  of  European  Architecture, 
-•\aicicnt,  Mcdia'val,  and  Renaissance  ;  with 
their  Chief  Variations  and  a  Glossar}'  of 
TedmiiiU  Terms.  By  Tiio.mas  Mitchki.l. 
With  loO  Woodcuts."   Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

History  of  the  Gothic  Revival; 

nn  Altenipt  to  shew  how  far  the  laste  for 
Mediaeval  Architecture  was  retained  in 
Ei>gland  during  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
lias  been  re-developed  in  the  present.  By 
C.  L.  Eastlake,  Architect.  With  48 
Illustrations  (3G  fidl  size  of  pa.ije).  Im- 
perial 8vo.  price  31s.  Cjd. 

Hints   on    Household   Taste    in 

Furniture,  Upholstery,  and  other  Details. 
By  CiiAUi.iis  L.  E.vsTLAKK,  Architect. 
New  Edition,  with  about  90  Illustrations. 
Square  crown  8vo.  18s. 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Simple,  Me- 
chanical, and  Ornamental.  I'lV  \V.  lliiNnv 
NouTiK\)TT.  With  about  240  Illustrations 
on  Steel  and  Wood.    8vo.  18s. 

Perspective;  or,  the  Art  of  Drawing 
what  one  Sees.  I'xplained  and  adapted  to 
the  use  of  those  Sketching  from  Nature.  By 
Lieut.  W.  11.  Cui.i-ixs,  k!e.  F.K.A.S.  With 
;!7  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

Principles  of  Mechanism,  designrd 

for  the  use  of  Students  in  the  Universities, 
and  for  J^igineering  Students  generally. 
By  I\.  Wii.i.is,  M.A.  F.R.S.  ic.  Jaeksonian 
Professor  in  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition  ;  with  374  Woodcuts.     8vo.  18s. 

Handbook    of    Practical    Tele- 

gr!y)hy.  By  I{.  S.  Cui.i.kv,  Menib.  Inst. 
C.E.  Engtncer-in-Ciiief  of  Telegraphs  to 
the  Po«t-Ofticc.  Fifth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  ;  ^^•ith  118  Woodcuts  and  9  Plates. 
8vo.  price  14s. 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 

factirrev*.  iuid  Mines.  Sixtli  ICdition,  rc- 
writiU.-n  and  greatly  enlarged  by  Bt^nEUT 
IIiTXT,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous  Con- 
tributors. With  2,000  Woodcuta.  3  vols, 
mediutn  8vo.     £4  14s.  Gd. 

Encyclopaedia  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, IIi>toriral,  Theoretical,  and  Practical 
By  E.  CuKsv,  C.E.  With  above  3,OU0 
Woodcuts.    8vo.  42». 


Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Ai)plications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture. By  .loiiN  BoiKNK,  C.E.  New^Edi- 
tion,  with  S'J  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Hvo.  fi.v. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

By  Joiix  BoL'UNi:,  C.E.  forming  a  Kev  to 
the  Author's  Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine. 
With  67  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  Os. 

Recent     Improvements    in    the 

Steam-Engine.  By  Juitx  Bouuxe,  C.E. 
New  Edition,  including  many  New  Ex- 
amplivi,  ivitli  121  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Svo.  6s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine, 

in  its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agri- 
culture. By  J.  BoiKXE,  C.E.  New  Edition ; 
with  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and  546  Woodcuts. 

4to.  42s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Screw  Pro- 
peller, Screw  Vessels,  and  Screw  Engines, 
as  adapted  for  purposes  of  Peace  and  War. 
By  JoHX  BovRXE,  C.E.  Third  lidition, 
with  54  Plates  and  287  Woodcuts.  Quarto, 
price  63s. 

Bourne's   Examples   of  Modern 

Steam,  Air,  and  Gas  Engines  of  the  most 
Approved  Types,  as  employed  for  Pumping, 
for  Driving  Machinery,  for  Locomotion, 
and  for  Agriculture,  minutely  and  prac- 
tically described.  In  course  ef  jiublication, 
to  be  completed  in  Twentj'-four  Parts,  price 
2s.  Gd.  each,  forming  One  Volume,  with 
about  50  Plates  and  400  Woodcuts. 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  Millwork. 

By  Sir  \V.  I'Air.r.AiKX,  Bart.  F.R.S.  New 
Edition,  with  18  Plates  and  322  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 
Useful  Information  for  Engineers.  By 
the  same  Author.  Fikst,  Sechxu,  and 
Tiiiun  Seuies,  with  many  Plates  and 
Woodcuts.    3  vols,  crown  8vo.  H)s.Gd.  each. 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought 

In.n  to  Building  I'lirp  i>es.  i>y  the  same 
Author.  Fourth  I'.dition,  with  0  Plates  aiul 
US  Woodcuts.     Svo.  1G.S-. 

Iron  Ship  Building,  its  History 

and  Progress,  as  comprised  in  a  Scries  of 
Experimental  Re.^earches.  By  Sir  W.  Faik- 
haiux,  Bart.  F.R.S.  With  4  Plates  and 
130  Woodcuts,  Svo.  18s. 

The  Strains  in  Trusses  Computed 

by  me:ui<  of  !)ia^rraMis  ;  with  20  Examples 
drawn  to  Scale.  By  F.  .\.  Ranken,  M.A. 
C.E.  Lecturer  at  the  H.irtiey  Institution, 
Southampton.  With  3.")  I)i.\grams.  Square 
crown  Svo.  price  6».  Gd. 
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Mitchell's  Manual  of  Practical 

Assaying.  TliirJ  Edition  for  the  most  part 
re-written,  with  all  the  recent  Discoveries 
incorporated.  By  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
With  188  Woodcuts.     8vo.  28s. 

The  Art  of  Perfumery  ;  the  History 

and  Theory  of  Odours,  and  the  Methods  of 
Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By  Dr. 
PiEssE,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  with  53 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Bayldon's  Art  of  Valuing  Bents 

and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-Day.  Eighth  Edition,  revised  by 
J.  C"  Morton.    8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

On  the  Manufacture  of  Beet- 
Root  Sugar  in  England  and  Ireland.  By 
William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  11  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  8s.  Gd. 


Practical  Treatise  on  Metallurgy, 

adapted  from  the  last  German  Edition  of 
Professor  Kerl's  McUdlurgy  bj'  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  and  E.  RoriRio, 
Ph.D.  M.E.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  625  Wood- 
cuts, price  £4  19s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Agri- 
culture: comprising  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.    8vo.  21s. 

Loudon's  Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening  . 
comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.     8vo.  21s. 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


The  Outlines  of  the   Christian 

Ministry  Delineated,  and  brought  to  the 
Test  of  Reason,  Holy  Scripture,  History, 
and  Experience,  with  a  view  to  the  Recon- 
ciliation of  Existing  Diflerences  concerning 
it,  especially  between  Presbj'terians  and 
Episcopalians.  By  Christopher  Words- 
worth,  D.C.L.  &c.  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  Fellow  of  Winchester  College.  Crown 
8vo.  price  7s.  6f/. 

Christian  Counsels,  selected  from 

the  Devotional  Works  of  F6ielon,  Arch- 
bLshop  of  Cambrai.  Translated  by  A.  M. 
James.    Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

Ecclesiastical  Reform.  Nine  Essays 
by  various  Writers.  Edited  bj-  the  Rev. 
Orby  Shu'ley,  M.A.    Crown  8vo. 

[iVearZy  ready. 

Authority  and  Conscience ;  a  Free 

Debate  on  the  Tendency  of  Dogmatic 
Theology  and  on  the  Characteristics  of 
Faith.  Edited  by  Conway  Morel.  Post 
8vo.  7«.  Gd. 

Beasons  of  Faith ;  or,  the  Order  of  the 
Christian  Argument  Developed  and  Ex- 
plained. Bj'  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp. 

r  8vo.  6s. 

Christ  the  Consoler ;  a  Book  of  Com- 
fort for  the  Sick.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Small  8vo.  Gs. 

The  True  Doctrine  of  the  Eucha- 
rist. By  Thomas  S.  L.  Vog^vn,  D.D. 
Canon  and  Prebendary  of  Chichester  and 
Rural  Dean.    8vo.  18s. 


The   Student's  Compendium  of 

the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ;  being  Notes 
Historical  and  Explanatory  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  H. 
Allden  Nasii.    Fcp.  8vo.  price  2s.  Gd. 

Synonyms  of  the  Old  Testament, 

their  Bearing  on  Christian  Faith  and  Prac- 
tice. By  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Girdle- 
stone,  M.A.    8vo.  price  1.5s. 

Fundamentals;  or,  Bases  of  Belief 
concerning  Man  and  God :  a  Handbook  of 
Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious  Philosophy. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Griffith,  M.A.  8vo. 
price  10s.  Gd. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Theology 

of  the  Church  of  England,  in  an  Exposition 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  6s. 

Christian    Sacerdotalism,    viewed 

from  a  Laym.an's  standpoint  or  tried  by 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  Early  Fathers ; 
with  a  short  Sketch  of  the  State  of  the 
Church  from  the  end  of  the  Third  to  the 
Refonnation  in  the  beginning  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century.  By  John  Jaedine,  M.A. 
LL.D.    8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

Prayers  for  the  PamUy  and  for 

Privnte  L'se,  selected  from  the  Collection 
of  the  late  Baron  BrNSEN,  and  Trans- 
lated by  Catherine  Winkwoktii.  Fcp. 
8vo.  iirice  3s.  Gd. 

Churches  and  their  Creeds.    By 

the  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Pkrring,  Bart,  late 
Scholar  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cambridge,  and 
University  Medallist.    CrottTi  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
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The  Truth  of  the  Bible ;  Evidence 

from  tlie  Mosaic  and  oIIkt  Kocorcls  of 
Creation ;  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of 
Man  ;  the  Science  of  Scripture ;  and  from 
the  ArchiVoloETA'  of  DilVerent  Nations  of  tlis 
Earth.  By  the  Kcv.  B.  W.  Savile,  M.A. 
Cruwn  8vo.  7s.  C</. 

Considerations  on  the  Revision 

of  tlie  En^li.sli  Xew  Testaineut.  By  C.  J. 
Elluott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.     Post  8vo.  price  os.  Grf. 

An  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles, 

Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By  E.  Hauold 
Bkowne,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Ninth 
Edition.     8vo.  IGs. 

The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 

St.  Paul ;  with  Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
and  Navi.Lfation  of  the  Ancients.  By  Jamf.s 
S-MiTii,  F.K.S.     Crown  8vo.  Charts,  10s.  Gd. 

The    Life    and    Epistles  of   St. 

Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare, 
M.A.  and  the  Tcr^'  Rev.  J.  S.  Howsox, 
D.D.  Dean  of  Chester.    Three  Editions  : — 

LiBHARY  EniTiox,  with  all  the  Oricjinal 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcuts,  cS^c.     2  vols.  4to.  •18s. 

IxTEnjir.niATE  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  cro\\Ti  Svo.  21s. 

Stvdext's  Edition',  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  4G  Illustrations  and  Maps.  1 
vol.  cro'wn  Svo.  9s. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  the 

Clmstian  Relijrion  derived  from  the  Literal 
Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By  Ale.kaxdkr 
Keith,  D.D.  37th  Edition,  with  numerous 
Plates,  in  square  Svo.  12s.  Gd.;  also  the 
39th  Edition,  in  post  8vo.  with  5  Plates,  Gs. 
The  History  and  Destiny  of  the  "World  I 
and  of  the  Church,  according  to  Scripture,  i 
By  the  same  Author.  Square  Svo.  with  40 
Illiistratioa'',  10s.  j 

The  History  and   Literature  of  ! 

the  Israelites,  according?  to  the  Old  Testa-    j 
ment    and    the    Apocrypha.      By   C.    De    i 
Rothschild    and    A.    De    Rothschild. 
Second  Edition.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  12s.  Gd. 
Abridged  Edition,  in  1  vol.  fcp.  Svo.  3ii.  GJ. 

Ewald's  History  of  Israel  to  the  ! 

Death  of  Moses.    Translated  from  the  Ger-    | 
man.    Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  an  Ap-    ' 
pendix,    by  Rlssell  Martineau,  M..\. 
Second  Edition.  2  vols.  Svo.  24s.    Vols.  III. 
and  IV.  edited  by  J.  E.  CAurEXTEn,  M..V. 
pricc_21.<!. 

England  and  Christendom.     By 

AuciinisHor  Manning,   D.D.    Post  Svo.    | 
price  10s  Gd.  \ 


The  Pontificate  of  Pius  the  Ninth ; 

being  llie  Tliird  I'.dilioii,  cnl.irgcil  and 
continued,  of  '  Rome  and  its  Rukr.'  By 
J.  F.  Maguihe,  JI.P.  Post  Svo.  Portrait, 
price  12s.  Gd. 

Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Early 

Jesuits.  By  Sticwaht  Rose  New  Edition, 
revised.    Svo.  with  Portrait,  IGs. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

the  New  Testament,  Critical,  Excgetical, 
and  Theological.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Davu>son, 
D.D.  LL.D.    2  vols.  Svo.  SO.--. 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul's  I'pislles.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.    Svo. 

Qalatians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6ii. 
Ephesians,  Fourth  Edition,  8s.  6d. 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  6d. 
Philippians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon, 

Third  Edition,  10s.  Gd. 

Thessalonians,  Third  Edition.  7s.  6c?. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  being  the  Ilulsean 
Lectures  for  1859.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
Fifth  Edirion.     Svo.  "l2.v. 

The  Greek  Testament;  with  Notes, 

Grammatical  and  Excgetical.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Webster,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  W.  F. 
Wilkinson,  M.A.    2  vols.  Svo.  £2.  4s. 

Home's  Introduction  to  the  Cri- 
tical Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Twelfth  Edition  ;  with  4  Maps 
and  22  Woodcuts.    4  vols.  Svo.  42s. 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge; being  a  Dictionarj-  of  the  Books, 
Persons,  Places,  Events,  and  other  Matters 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. By  Rev.  J.  Ayre,  M.A.  With 
Alaps,  15  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  Gs. 

Every-day  Scripture  Difilcidties 

explained  and  iliustrated.  B}-  J.  E.  Pres- 
COTT,  M.A.  I.  Matthew  Ttnd  Mark  \  11.  Luke 
and  John.    2  vols.  Svo.  prioo  9s.  each. 

The    Pentateuch    and    Book  of 

Joshua  Critically  Examined.    By  the  Right 

Rev.  J.  W.  CoLENso,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of 

Natal.     Crown  Svo.  price  Gs. 
Part   V.    Genesis  Analysed  and  Separated, 

and  the  Ages    of  its  Writers  determined 

Svo.  18s. 
Part  VI.    The    Later    Legislation    of    the 

Pentateuch.     Svo.  21s. 

The  Formation  of  Christendom. 
By  T.  W.  Allies.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Svo. 
price  12s.  each. 
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Four  Discourses  of  Chrysostom, 

chieriy  on  the  parable  of  the  Hich  'Man  anil 
Lazarus.  Translated  by  F.  Allv.n,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gil. 

Thoughts  for  the  Age.  Bv  Elizaheth 

M.  Sewki-l,  Author  of  '  Amy  Herbert.' 
New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5s. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Eeligion.  By  the 
same  Author.     Fc-p.  o.s-.  Gt/. 

Belf-examination  before  Confirmation, 
By  tlie  same  .\uthor.     oinio.  l.v.  Gtl. 

Thoughts  for  the  Holy  Week,  for  Youhk 
Persons.  By  the  same  Author.  New 
Edition.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

Readings  for  a  Month  Preparatory  to 
Confirmation  from  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
English  Church.     By  the  same.     Fcp.  4*, 

Headings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  com- 
pikd  from  the  \\'ritin,2:s  of  Bishop  Ji:i'.emy 
Tavlok.     By  the  same  Author.     Fcp.  5s. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion; 
the  Devotions  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
Jeuemy  Taylou.    Bv  the  same.    32mo.  3s. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's   Entire 

Works;  with  Life  by  Bishop  Hicbkk. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.   C.   P 

Edicx.     10  vols.  £5.  5s. 

'  Spiritual  Songs '  for  the  Sundays 

and  Holiday's  throughout  the  Ye;ir.  By 
J.  S.  B.  MoxsKi.L,  LL.D.  Vicar  of  Egham 
and  Rural  Dean.  Fourth  Edition,  Sixth 
Thousand.     Fcp.  price  4s.  Gd. 

The  Beatitudes.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition,  revised.     Fcp.  3s.  Gd. 

His  Presence  not  his  Memory,  iS'iH. 
By  the  same  Author,  in  memory  of  his  Sun. 
Sixth  Edition.     IGnio.  Is. 

Lyra  Germanica,  translated  from  the 
German  by  Jliss  C.  Wixkwohth.  Fikst 
Sehies,  the  Cliristian  Year,  Hymns  for  the 
Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Church  ; 
Second  Series,  the  Christian  Life.  Fcp. 
8vo.  price  3s.  Gd.  each  Seiuus. 

EndeavoTirs  after  the   Christian 

Life;  Discourses.  By  James  Martlxeau. 
Fourth  Edition.    Post  8vo.  price  7s.  Gd. 


Travels., 
Six  Months  in  California.  By  J.G. 

Pi.AYEK-l- uowi).     I'ost  JSvo.  pricc  Gs. 

The  Japanese   in   America.     By 

Chakles  ;La.nmax,  American  Secretary, 
Japanese  Legation,  Washington,  U.S.A. 
Post  8vo.  price  10.s.  Gd. 

Mj  Wife  and  I  in  Queensland ; 

Eight  Years'  Expcriei.ce  in  the  Colony, 
with  some  account  of  Poh'nesian  Labour. 
By  Charles  H.  Euex.  With  ]Map  and 
Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  price  Os. 

Life  in  India ;  a  Series  of  Sketches 
shewing  something  of  the  Anglo-Indian,  the 
Land  he  lives  in,  and  the  People  among 
whom  he  lives.  By  Euw.vitD  Braddox. 
Post  8vo.  price  9s. 

How  to  See  Norway.    By  Captain 

J.  R.  Campbele.  With  Map  and  5  AVood- 
cuts.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  os. 

Pau  and  the  Pyrenees.    By  Count 

IIknkv  KrssEi.E,  Meml;er  of  the  Al|)ine 
Club.     With  2  Maps.     Fcj).  8vo.  price  5s. 

HoTxrs  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps. 

Py  JoHX  Tyxi.ai.i.,  LL.D.,  F.R  S.  Second 
Edition,  with  Seven  Woodcuts  by  E.  Whym- 
jicr.     Crown  8vo.  juice  12s.  Gd. 

Westward  by  Kail ;  the  New  Route 
10  the  East.  By  W.  F.  Rae.  Second  Edition. 
Post  Svo.  with  Map,  price  10*.  Gd. 


Voyages,  <^'c. 

Travels  in  the  Central  Caucasus 

and  Bashan,  including  Visits  to  Ararat  and 
Tabreez  and  Ascents  of  Kazbek  and  Elbruz. 
By  Dol'glas    W.    Fkeshfiei.d.      Square 
I        crown  8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.,  18s. 

Cadore  or  Titian's  Country.    By 

Jusiah  Giekekt,  one  of  the  Authors  of  the 
'  Dolomite  Mountains.'  With  Map,  Fac- 
simile, and  10  Illustrations.  Lnp.Svo.  31s.  Gd. 

The  Playground  of  Europe.    By 

j  Leslie  Stephex,  late  President  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  With  4  Illustrations  on  Wood 
by  E.  AVhymjicr.     Crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

Zigzagging  amongst  Dolomites ; 

with   more   than   300  Illustrations  by  the 
j        Author.     By  the  Author  of '  How  we  Spent 
tlie  Summer.'     Oblong  4to.  price  15s. 

The  Dolom.ite  Mountains.    Excur- 

t        sions   through   Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Carniola, 
I        and   Friuli.       By  J.  Gilbert    and   G.  C. 
Churchill,    F.R.G.S.      With    numerous 
!        Illustrations.     Square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

How  we  Spent  the  Summer;  or, 

a  Voyage  en  Zigzag  in  Switzerland. Jand 
Tyrol  with  some  Members  of  the  Alpixe 
Clcb.  Third  Edition,  re-drawn.  In  oblong 
4to.  with  about  300  Illustrations,  15s. 
Pictures  in  Tyrol  and  Elsewhere. 
From  a  Family  Sketch-Book.  By  the 
same  Author.  Second  Edition.  4to.  witli 
many  Illustrations,  21s. 


XKW  WOKKS  i-iiii.isiii;i)  iiy  I.OXG-MAXS  am.  CO. 
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Beaton  Tracks ;  or,  Pen  ami  Pencil 
SUftilu's  in  Italy.  By  the.  Autlior  of  '  How 
■>vc  s|nnt  tlic  Slimmer.'  \\'ith  42  I'latcs  of 
vSkotehes.  8vo.  lll.s. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of  the  Chain 

of  Mont  Hlanr,  iVoin  an  actual  Snrvcv  in 
18(i.!— 18GI.  r.v  A.  Adams- Kkh.i.y, 
F.R.G.S.  M.A.C.  InCliromolitliographyon 
extra  stout  drawing  paper  28in.  x  17in. 
priec  lOi.  or  moimtodon  canvas  in  a  folding 
case,  V2s.  Gd. 

History     of    Discovery    in    our 

Au>ti-alasian  Colonirs,  An-ti-;ili.M,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand,  from  the  Earliest  Date  to 
the  Present  Day.  V>y  William  Howitt. 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  3  M.aps,  20,s-. 

Visits    to    Remarkable     Places: 

Old  Halls,  Bat  tie-Fields,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  strildng  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  the  same  Author. 
2  vols,  square  cro'\vn  8vo.  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 25s. 


Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  uso 

of  Mountaineers.  By  Ciiaklks  Packk. 
Second  Edition,  with  Maps,  ^:e.  ar.J  Appen- 
dix.    Crown  8vo.  7s.  ijd. 

The  Alpine  Guide.    By  Jonx  Ball 

M.IM.A.  latr  Pnsideiit  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

Post  8vo.  with  JIaps  and  other  Blustrations. 
Guide  to  the  Eastern  Alps,  price  lOs.Cd. 
Guide  to   the  Western  Alps,  including 

Mont  Blanc,  Monte  liosa,  Zermatt,  &c. 
price  Gs.  Gd. 

Guide  to  the  Central  Alps,  including 
all  the  Oberland  District,  price  7s.  Gd. 

Introduction  on  Alpine  Travelling  in 
general,  and  on  the  (Jeology  of  the  Alps, 
price  Is.  Either  of  the  Three  Volumes  or 
Parts  of  the  A/pine  Guide  maybe  had  with 
this  IxTRODfCTiox  prelixed,  prire  Is.  extra. 

The     Rural    Life    of    England. 

By  WiLLiAji  lIowiTT.  Woodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.    Medium  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 


Works  of  Fiction. 


Yarndale ;  a  Story  of  Lancashire  Life. 
Iiy  a  Lancashire  Man.  0  vols,  post  8vo. 
price  21s, 

The  Burgomaster's    Family;  or, 

\Vcal  and  Woe  in  a  Little  World.  By 
CiiiasTixi';  ML'LLF.n.  Translated  from  the 
Dutch  by  Sir  J.  G.  Siluv  Licikvrk.K.C.B. 
E.R.S.     Crown  •'-ivo.  jirice  Gs. 

Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle 

Ages.  By  the  B.v.  Gi;uK(;i:  W.  CV.x,  M.A. 
Author  of  'The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan 
Nations  '  &c.  and  Ei'.stack  IIixtox  Juxiis. 
Crown  8\o.  Vh.  Gd. 

Tales  of  the  Teutonic  Lands ;  ^ 

Sequel  to  '  Pojiular  Homances  of  the  Middle 
Ages.'  By  Gi:oia;ii  W.  Ct>.\',  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  and 
EusTAri-.    HixTox    JoxEs.     Crown    8vo. 

price  10.S-.  Gd. 

Hartland  Forest ;  a  Legend  of  North 

Devon.  By  Mrs.  BitAY,  Author  of  'The 
White  Hoods,'  '  Life  of  Stothard,'  &c.  Post 
8vo.  with  Frontispiece,  4s.  6d. 

Novels  and   Tales.      By  the  Right 

Hon.  BiixjAMix  Dlskakli,  M.P.     Cabinet 
Editions,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown 
8vo.  price  6s.  each,  as  follows  : — 
LoTiiAii!,  G».  Vkxktia,  Gx. 

CoNixosnv,  6s.  ;  Aliioy,  Ixion,  &c.  G». 

Sybil,  Gs.  Voi  xo  Dikic,  &c.  Gs. 

Taxcici:i>,  6s.  Vi\iax  Guky,  Gs. 

CoNTAniNi  Flkmixg,  Ac.  Gs. 
Hkxuiktta  Ticmi'Le,  Gs. 


Stories  and  Tales.   By  L.  M. Skwell. 

Compri.-ing    Ami/  Htrhtrt  ;    Gertrude;  the 

Karl's  Daughter  ;   the  E.vperieuce  of  Life  ; 

Clevellall:  Ivors;  Ktithurive  Ashton  ;  Mar- 
garet Percival  ;   Latieton    Pursonuffe  ;     and 

Ursula.  The  Ten  Works  complete  in  Ei^ht 
Volumes,  crown  8vo.  bound  in  leather  and 
contained  in  a  Box.  price  Two  Giixkas. 

Cabinet    Edition,  in  crown  Svo.  of 

Stories  and  Tales  bv  Miss  Skavkll  : — 


A:my  Hkrrert,  2s.  Gd. 
Gertiu'I)K,  2s.  Gd. 
Eaul's  Daughter, 

2s.  Gd. 
ExPERiExcE  of  Life, 

2s.  Gd. 
Cleve  Hall,  2s.  6rf. 
Ivors,  2s.  Gd. 


Katharixe  Ashtox, 

2s.  Gd. 
Marcjaret    Pkrci- 

^■AL,  3s.  Gd. 
Lanetox    Parsox- 

AGE,  3s.  Gd. 

Ursula,  3s.  Gd. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  World.    Fcp.  7s.  Cf7. 

Journal  of  a  Home  Life.    Post  Svo.  9s.  C  /. 

After  Life ;  a  Sequel  to  the  'Journal  of  a  Home 
Life.'     Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  Giant ;  a  Witch's  Story  fur  English 
Boys.  Edited  by  Miss  Sewell,  Author  of 
'Amy  Herbert,'  &c.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  os. 

Wonderful  Stories  from  Norway, 

Sweden,  and  Iceland.  Adapted  and  arranged 
by  JiLiA  GonPARD.  Witli  an  Introductory 
Essay  by  tlie  Kev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  and 
Six  Illjistrations.    Square  post  Svo.  6s. 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGILVXS  and  CO. 


The  Modern  Novelist's  Library. 

Each  Work,  in  crown  8vo.  conii)lete  in  a 
Single  Volume : — 
Melvili-k's    Digby    Gkaxd,    i's.    boards; 
2s.  Gd.  tlotb. 

Gladiators,  2s.  boards ;   2s.  Gd. 


cloth. 


2s.  G</.  cloth. 


GouD  FOR  Nothing,  2s.  boards ; 


HoLMBY    House,    2s.    boards; 

2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Interpreter,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  Gd. 


cloth. 


2s.  Gd.  cloth, 


Kate    Coventry,   2s.  boards ; 


2s.  Gd.  cloth. 


QuEEs's    Maries,  2s.    boards; 


Trollopes    Warden    Is.  Gd.  boards:    2« 
cloth. 

Barchester  Towers,  2s.  boards; 

2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Bramley-Moore's    Six    Sisters    of    the 
Valleys,  2s.  boards;  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Becker's  Q-allus  ;  or,  Roman  Scenes  of 
the  Time  of  Augustus.    Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Becker's  Charicles :   Illustrative  of 

Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.    Post 

8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  the  Eev. 

G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trin.  CoU. 
Oxford.    Crown  8vo.  price  6s.  Gd. 


Poetry  and  The  Drama. 


Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  Prance; 

with  other  Poems.  By  A.  Lang,  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  Square  fcp.  Svo. 
price  5s. 

Thomas  Moore's  Poetical  Works, 

with  the  Author's  last  Copyright  Addi- 
tions : — 

Shamrock  Edition,  price  3s.  Gd. 

People's  Edition,  square  cr.  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

Library  Edition,  Portrait  &  Vignette,  14s. 

Moore's  Lalla  Rookh,  Tenniel's  Edi- 
tion, with  68  Wood  Engravings  from 
Original  Dra^yings  and  other  Illustrations. 
Fcp.  4.to.  21s. 

Moore's   Irish  Melodies,  Maclise's 

Edition,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.     Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  6c?. 

Miniature    Edition    of   Moore's    Irish 

Melodies,  with  Maclise's  Illustrations  (as 
above),  reduced  in  Lithography.  Imp. 
16mo.  10s.  Gd. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ;  with  Ivr?/ 

and  the  Armada.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macaulay.    16mo.  3s.  Gd. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient 
PiOme.  \Vith  90  Illastrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antique,  from 
Drawings  by  G.  Scharf.    Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord  Macaulay's 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Scharfs 
Illustrations  (as  above)  reduced  in  Litho- 
graphy.    Imp.  16mo.  10s.  Gd. 


Southey's    Poetical  Works,  with 

the  Author's  last  Corrections  and  copjTight 
Additions.  Librars'  Edition.  Medium  Svo. 
with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  14s. 

Goldsmith's  Poetical  Works,  Illus- 
trated with  Wood  Engravings  from  Designs 
b}'  Members  of  the  Etching  Club.  Imp. 
16mo.  7s.  Gd. 

Poems.  By  Jean  Ingelow.  Fifteenth 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Poems  by  Jean   Ingelow.     With 

nearly  100  Illustrations  by  Eminent 
Artists,  engraved  on  Wood  by  Dalziel 
Brothers.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 
A  Story  of  Doom,  and  other  Poema. 
By  Je.vx  Ingelow.  Third  Edition.  Fcp. 
price  5s. 

Bowdler's    Family    Shakspearei 

cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol. 
large  type,  Avith  36  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  14s.  or  in  6  pocket  vols.  3s.  Gd.  each. 
Horatii  Opera,  Library  Edition,  with 
Copious  English  Xotes,  Marginal  References 
and  Various  Readings.  Edited  by  the  Kev. 
J.  E.  Yonge,  M.A.    Svo.  21s. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace ; 

a  iletrical  Translation  into  English,  with 
Introduction  and  Commentaries.  By  Lord 
Lytton.  With  Latin  Text.  New  Edition. 
Post  8vo.  price  10s.  Gd. 
The  ^neid  of  Virgil  Translated  into 
English  Verse.  By  John  Conington,  M.A. 
Corpus  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.    New  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  Os. 


NEW  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LONGMANS  and  CO. 
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Rural  Sports  <^'C. 


Encyclopsedia  of  Rural   Sports  ; 

a  Complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical, 
and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  &c.  By  D.  P.  Bi.aink. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs 
by  JoiiM  Lkiccii).    8vo.  21s. 

The  Dead  Shot,  or  Sportsman's  Com- 
plete Guide ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the 
Gun,  Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  &c. 
By  M^UiKSSLVN.    Fcp.  with  Plates,  5s. 

A  Book  on  Angling:  being  a  Com- 
plete Treatise  on  lliu  Art  of  Angling  in 
every  branch,  incluiling  full  Illustrated 
Lists  of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
New  Edition,  ■with  Portrait  and  15  other 
Plates,  plain  and  coloured.    Post  8vo.  15s. 

Wilcocks's  Sea-Fisherman:  com- 
prising the  Chief  Methods  of  Hook  and  Line 
Fishing  in  the  British  and  other  Seas,  a 
glance  at  Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and 
Boating.  Second  Edition,  enlarged,  with 
80  Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.  12s.  Gd. 

The    Fly- Fisher's    Entomology. 

By  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect.  Sixth  Edition,  with  20  coloured 
Plates.    Svo.  14s. 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment ;  M"ith  an  Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  DoESON,  M.R.C.Y.S.  Crown 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  7s.  Gd. 

A  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing  and 

Lameness.  By  Josiini  Gamglk,  Veteri- 
nary Surgeon,  formerly  Lecturer  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Farriery  in  the 
New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh.  8vo. 
with  55  Woodcuts,  15s. 


Blaine's  Veterinary  Art :  a  Treatise' 

on  the  Anatomy,  I'liysiologj-,  and  Curative 
Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse, 
Neat  Cattle,  and  Sheep.  Seventh  Edition, 
re\'iscd  and  enlarged  by  C.  Steel.  Svo. 
with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  18s. 

Youatt  on  the  Horse.    Kovised  and 

enlarged  by  W.  Watsdn,  M.R.C.V.S.    8vo. 
with  numerous  Woodcuts,  12s.  6d. 
Youatt  on  the  Dog.    (By  the  same  Author.) 
Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease. 

By  Stoneiikngic.  AVitii  73  Wood  En- 
gravings. New  Edition,  revised.  Square 
crown  Svo.  price  7s.  6d. 

The  Greyhound.  Ey  the  same  Author. 
Re^^sed  Edition,  with  21  Portraits  of  Grey- 
hounds.   Square  crown  Svo.  10s.  Gd 

The  Setter;  with  Notices  of  the  most 
Eminent  Breeds  now  extant,  Instructions 
how  to  Breed,  Rear,  and  Break ;  Dog 
Shows,  Field  Trials,  and  General  Manage- 
ment, <tc.  Bj'  Edward  Laverack.  With 
Two  Portraits  of  Setters  in  Chromolitho- 
graphy.     Crown  Ito.  price  7s.  Gd. 

Horses  and   Stables.     By  Colonel 

F.  FITZ^\^l'GR.v>I,  XV.  the  King's  Hussars. 
With  24  Plates  of  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
containing  very  numerous  Figures.   Svo.  15s. 

The  Horse's  Foot,  and  how  to  keep 

it  Sound.  By  W.  Miles,  Esq.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion, with  Illustrations.     Imp.  Svo.  12s.  Gd. 

A  Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing.  By 
the  same  Author.  Sixth  Edition,  post  Svo. 
with  Ihustrations,  2s.  Gd. 

Stables  and  Stable  Fittings.  By  the  same. 
Imp.  Svo.  with  13  Plates,  15s. 

Remarks  on  Horses'  Teeth,  addressed  to 
Purchasers.  Bv  the  same.   Post  Svo.  Is.  Gd, 


Worl's  of  Utility  and   General  Information. 


Modern     Cookery    for     Private 

Families,  reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy 
Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully-tested  Re- 
ceipts. By  Eliza  Acton.  Newly  revised 
and  enlarged ;  with  8  Plates,  Figures,  and 
150  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  Cs. 

Maunder's  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge and  Library  of  Reference  :  comprising 
an  English  Dictionarj'  and  Grammar,  Uni- 
versal Gazetteer,  Classical  Dictionary, 
Chronologj',  Law  Dictionarj',  Synopsis  of 
tlie  Peerage,  Useful  Tables,  ic.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Collieries  and  Colliers :  a  Handbook 
of  the  Law  and  Leading  Cases  relating 
thereto.  By  J.  C.  Fowler,  Bamster. 
Second  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 


The     Theory    and    Practice    of 

Banking.  By  Henry  Dcnnixg  Macleod, 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition, 
entirely  remodelled.     2  vols.  Svo.  30s. 

M'Culloch's  Dictionary,  Prac- 
tical, Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  N.ivigation.  New 
Edition,  re%nsed  throughout  and  corrected 
to  the  Present  Time ;  with  a  Biographical 
Notice  of  the  Author.  Edited  by  II.  G. 
Reid,  Secretars'  to  Jlr.  M'Culloch  for  many 
years.     Svo.  price  63s.  cloth. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Browing ; 

with  Formula;  for  Public  Brewers,  and  lu- 
stnictions  for  Private  Families.  By  W. 
Black.    Fifth  Edition.    Svo.  10s.  Gd." 
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NEW  WORKS  PUBLisnKD  by  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


Chess  Openings.    By  F.  W.  Lokgmax, 

li.illh.l  C\.lKj,'e,  Oxford.     Fop.  8vo.  'Iv.  Cd. 

The  Law  of  Nations  Considered 

as  Iiulepondont  Political  Communities.  By 
Sir  TiiAVKKs  Twiss.  D.C.L.  2  vols.  8vo. 
30s.  or  separately,  Paut  I  Peace,  12s. 
Paut  II.  Jrar,  18s. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 

mir.t  i^if  lliiii"  Hialth  duiiiiir  tlie  PLinoJ  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By 
Thomas  I3lll,  M.D.    Fcp.  5s. 

The    Maternal    Management    of 

Children  in  lloalth  and  Disease.  By  Thomas 
Br  1. 1.,  M.D.     Fcp.  5s. 

How  to   Ntirse    Sick    Children; 

containing  Directions  which  ma\'  be  found 
of  service  to  all  who  have  charge  of  the 
Young.  By  Charlks  West,  M.D.  Second 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  Crf. 
Notes  on  Hospitals.  By  Florence 
>.'ii.i!!1n<;ai,i:.  Tliird  Edition,  enlarged; 
■with  13  Plans.     Post  -Ito.  18s. 


Notes  on  Lying-in  Institutions ; 

witli  a  Proposal  for  f)rgani;iiiig  an  Institu- 
tion for  Training  Jlidwives  and  Midwifery 
Nurses.  By  Fi.ouknok  Nkmitingale. 
With  5  Plans.     Square  crown  8vo.  7s.  6rf. 

The  Cabinet   Lawyer ;    a  Popular 

Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil, 
Criminal,  and  Constitutional.  Twenty-third 
Edition,  corrected  and  brought  up  to  the 
Present  Date.  Fcp.  8vo.  price  7s.  6d. 
WiUich's  Popular  Tables  for  As- 
certaining the  Value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold, 
and  Church  Property,  Renewal  Fines,  &c. ; 
the  Public  Funds  ;  Annual  Average  Price 
and  Interest  on  Consols  from  1731  to  1867  ; 
Chemical,  Geograpliical,  Astronomical, 
Trigonometrical  Tables,  &c.     Post  8vo.  10s. 

Pewtner's  Comprehensive  Speci- 
fier; a  Guide  to  the  Practical  Specification 
of  every  kind  of  Building-Artificer's  Work  : 
with  Forms  of  Building  Conditions  and 
Agreements,  an  Appendix,  Foot-Notes,  and 
Index.  Edited  bj'  W.  Young,  Architect. 
Crown  8vo.  Gs. 


Periodical  Fahlications. 


The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Cri- 
tical Journal,  published  Quarterly  in  Janu- 
ary, April,  July,  aud  October.  8vo.  price 
Gs.  ea-h  Nuinl^er. 

Notes  on  Books  :  Au  Analysis  of  the 
Works  published  during  each  Quarter  by 
Messrs.  Long-m.vns  &  Co.  The  object  is  to 
enable  Bookbuyers  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion regarding  the  various  works  as  is  usu- 
ally atlbrded  by  tables  of  contents  and  ex- 
planatory prefaces.  4to.  Quarterly.  Gratis. 


Fraser's  Magazine.  Edited  by  James 
Anthony  Fkoude,  M.A.  New  Series, 
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